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ANNUAL  REPORT. 


To  the  Zegialaiure : 

This  department  is  directed  by  law  to  include  in  its  annual 
report  to  your  honorable  body  such  recommendations  of  further 
legislative  action  as  it  may  deem  proper.  In  view  of  the 
mandatory  nature  of  this  requirement  we  would  recommend 
certain  measures  for  your  consideration,  prefacing  them  with 
what  seem  to  us  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  their  intro- 
duction. 

First  of  aU,  the  department  would  again  urge  the  import- 
ance and  necessity  of  providing  means  for  "an  extensive 
purchase  of  lands  within  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill  forests. 
While  we  firmly  believe  in  the  utmost  propriety  and  expedi- 
ency of  such  a  measure,  we  are  further  emboldened  by  the 
unanimous  and  plainly  expressed  opinion  of  the  people  and 
press  throughout  the  State.  Wherever  the  opportunity  has 
occurred  they  have  been  outspoken  in  their  demands  that  the 
State  shall  no  longer  delay  action  in  securing  and  protecting 
its  heritage  of  forest  wealth. 

This  Commission  receives,  through  a  press  intelligence  agency, 
newspaper  clippings  containing  every  item  in  the  public  press 
referring  to  forests  and  forestry.  It  has  been  a  matter  of 
frequent  comment  by  the  readers  of  these  clippings  that  from 
the  inception  of  the  forestry  movement  in  this  State  not  one 
newspaper  has  published  a  line  objecting  to  the  oft-repeated 
and  much  discussed  proposal  that  the  State  should  acquire 
its  forests  by  purchase,  and  take  possession  of  them.    As  to 
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how  far  the  press  represents  the  wishes  -of  our  people  in  this 
matter  you  should  be  well  able  to  judge.  Furthermore,  in  our 
constant  intercourse  and  discussion  with  the  people  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  find  them  surprisingly  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the 
State  should  make  the  necessary  appropriations  for  this  purpose, 
large  though  they  may  be,  and  this  expression  is  most  pro- 
nounced in  our  large  cities,  where  the  mass  of  our  taxpayers 
are  located,  and  on  whom  the  cost  of  the  enterprise  would 
mainly  f aU.  In  short,  in  urging  this  measure  upon  your  atten- 
tion we  feel  that  we  not  only  represent  the  interests  of  the 
State,  but  that  we  represent  the  people  as  weU,  and  that  we 
are  fairly  voicing  their  ideas  and  wishes. 

The  public  interests  involved  in  this  question  are  so  vast  and 
important  that  the  proposed  measure  is  entitled  to  your  earnest 
consideration:  On  the  preservation  of  our  forests  depends  the 
water  supply  of  our  rivers  and  canals ;  the  motive  power  of 
great  manufacturing  interests ;  the  priceless  benefits  offered  by 
our  forest  sanitariums;  the  many  delightful  places  of  refuge 
from  the  summer  heat  of  cities  ;  and  the  existence  of  our  fish  and 
game.  But,  above  all,  on  their  preservation  depends  that  great 
factor  in  our  political  economy,  our  future  timber  supply. 

We  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  amplify  these  points  by  way 
of  explanation.  This  department  in  its  former  reports  has 
repeatedly  gone  over  the  subject,  fully  and  in  detail,  while  for 
years  the  newspapers  in  their  editorials  have  dwelt  upon  each 
topic.  We  assume  that  you  are  already  familiar  with  the 
more  important  points  in  the  literature  pertaining  to  this 
question. 

The  Great  Forest  of  Northern  New  York  covers  an  area  of 
8,588,803  acres.  The  Adirondack  Park,  or  proposed  reserva- 
tion, includes  2,807,760  acres.    The  lands  within  the  park  line 
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have  been  carefully  classified,  lot  by  lot,  with  the  following 
result : 

Acres. 

Primeval  forest   1 , 575 , 483 

Lumbered  forest*   1 , 027 , 955 

Denuded   50,050 

Burned   13,430 

Waste   18,526 

Water   57,104 

Wild  meadows   495 

Improved   64,717 


2,807,760 


The  difference  in  area,  781,043  acres,  between  the  entire 
forest  and  that  of  the  proposed  reservation  represents  scat- 
tered or  isolated  tracts  of  woodland  which  could  not  well 
be  included  within  the  park  line.  Some  of  these  were  remote 
tracts,  far  from  the  main  forest,  and  surrounded  either  by 
farming  lands  or  by  bare,  sterile  plains ;  while  others,  though 
contiguous  in  spots,  form  irregular  spurs  projecting  into  the 
agricultural  districts.  These  tracts  are  the  ones  most  exposed 
to  fire  and  petty  depredations;  and  although  the  Commission 
will,  as  hitherto,  do  all  in  its  power  to  protect  these  lands, 
it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  run  irregular  boundary  lines 
along  the  extreme  edge  of  the  forest  in  order  to  include  them. 
An  exception,  however,  was  made  in  this  respect  on  the  Hud- 
son watershed,  where,  for  considerable  distance,  the  line  was. 
pushed  out  to  the  extreme  verge  of  forest  cover. 

The  State  owns  731,459  acres  in  the  Adirondack  forest,  of 
which  551,093  acres  are  situated  within  the  lines  of  the 
reservation. 

*  Forests  in  which  lumbering  occupations  have  been  carried  on,  but  from  which  the  spruce 
and  hemlock  only  have  been  removed,  leaving  a  hardwood  forest  interspersed  with  young 
oonif erp.  On  some  of  these  tracts  the  smaller  snruces  left  by  the  lumbermen  have  grown  in 
size  until  they  are  large  enough  for  a  second  cutting. 
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Thb  Adirondack  Pbbsbbvb. 
Number  of  acres  January  1,  1894. 

Ctoooty.                                       Adirondack  Park.          Outoide.  Total. 

Essex                                          166,609          24,402  191,011 

Hamilton                                     274,018    274,018 

Warren                                          40,929          21,115  62,044 

St.  Lawrence                        ...       29,466            1,798  31,264 

Franklin                                        25,460          65,062  90,522 

Herkimer                                       14,611            6,098  20,709 

Clinton                                                             18,076  18,076 

Fulton                                                                21,783  21,783 

Lewis.                                                                5,243  5,243 

Oneida                                                              4,598  4,593 

Saratoga                                                       10,957  10,957 

Washington  •                                           1,239  1,289 


551,003         180,366  *731,459 

It  is  not  proposed  that  the  State  shall  buy  the  entire  remaining 
area.  It  would  not  be  necessary.  By  the  sale  of  lands  outside 
the  main  Adirondack  forest,  and  reinvestment  of  the  proceeds  in 
the  interior,  it  is  expected  that  the  State  ownership  within 
the  Park  can  soon  be  increased  to  900,000  acres  or  more. 
Furthermore,  it  is  not  proposed  to  buy  the  improved  lands 
within  the  lines,  of  which  there  are  64,717  acres.  It  w^ould 
not  be  necessary  to  disturb  the  farmers  who  occupy  these 
lands.  Any  system  of  forestry  which  would  produce  a  revenue 
from  the  State  lands  would  require  a  resident  population  to 
supply  the  necessary  labor.  If  any  of  these  farms  should  be 
abandoned,  or  offered  for  sale  at  woodland  prices,  they  should 
be  purchased  and  held  for  reforesting.  The  sterile  soil  of  the 
Adirondack  Plateau  is  worthless  for  agricultural  work;  the 
forest  is  the  only  cr6p  that  can  be  harvested  from  it  with  profit. 
It  will  produce  a  continuous  yield  of  black  spruce,  without  care 

^Acquired  prior  to  tax  sale  of  1800 
Acquired  at  sale  of  1890  


676,788 
54,721 

TO1,459 
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or  expense ;  it  will  not  produce  cereals  except  at  a  loss.  There 
are  a  few  farms  within  the  reservation  on  which  fair  crops  are 
raised ;  but  the  patient  toil  expended  on  them  would  have  been 
far  more  remunerative  if  expended  in  any  other  pursuit.  The 
territory  contains  numerous  deserted  farms  which  the  owners 
were  compelled  to  leave  after  a  hopeless  struggle  with  increas- 
ing poverty  ;  but  not  until  the  fallow  fires  started  in  their  mis- 
directed efforts  had  destroyed  large  areas  of  valuable  timber. 

Neither  is  it  necessary  to  purchase  the  hotel  property  and 
lands  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  such  business;  nor  the 
water  fronts  and  high-priCed  property  held  for  summer  resi- 
dents. These  interests  are  dependent  upon  forest  preservation. 
The  owners  of  such  property  will  not  injure  any  woodlands. 

Itf  providing  for  its  future  timber  supply  and  revenues,  the 
State  must  also  protect  the  sanitarium  and  summer  resort  of 
its  citizens.  But  the  State  cannot  go  into  the  hotel  business, 
and  so  the  purchase  of  such  property  is  not  advisable;  especially, 
as  it  is  small  in  area,  high  in  price,  and  in  no  way  antagonistic 
to  forest  preservation. 

There  are  villages,  also,  which  cannot  be  included  in  any 
scheme  of  purchase.  Within  the  lines  of  the  proposed  reser- 
vation are  the  villages  of  Saranac  Lake,  Wellstown,  Indian  Lake, 
Newcomb,  and  Tupper  Lake;  and  the  smaller  hamlets  of 
Sageville,  Long  Lake,  North  Elba,  Lake  Placid,  Morehouseville, 
and  Benson.  There  is  a  population  within  the  lines  of  6,167, 
not  including  summer  residents  or  inmates  of  the  winter  logging 
camps.  In  estimating  the  area  to  be  purchased,  deduction 
should  be  made,  also,  for  the  57,104  acres  of  water  surface. 

The  large  territory  owned  by  private  clubs  should  also  be 
taken  into  consideration.  These  private  preserves  contain,  in 
the  aggregate,  about  940,000  acres,  and  as  their  interests  are 
wholly  dependent  on  forest  preservation  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary to  raise  money  at  present  to  purchase  that  area.  If, 
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however,  the  acquisition  of  their  lands  should  be  deemed 
advisable,  their  purchase  could  be 'deferred,  at  least,  until  the 
remainder  of  the  territory  shall  have  been  acquired.  One  of 
these  private  corporations,  that  of  the  Adirondack  League  Club, 
covering  116,000  acres,  has  offered  through  a  member  of  its 
executive  committee  to  enter  into  a  contract  as  provided  by  the 
law  of  1892,  in  which  the  State  grants  exemption  from  taxes 
provided  the  land  owner  will  agree  to  restrict  all  timber  cutting 
to  certain  species  and  to  a  minimum  diameter  of  twelve  inches 
on  the  stump. 

This  particular  and  excellent  plan  for  placing  forest  tracts 
under  State  control  has  already  been  brought  to  your  attention 
in  the  annual  message  of  Governor  Flower.  What  we  ask  for 
now  is  the  purchase  of  a  class  of  lands  which,  by  reason  of  their 
having  been  cut  over  or  of  the  determination  of  their  owners 
to  commence  operations  on  them,  could  not  be  included  in  the 
plan  devised  by  the  Governor  and  already  provided  for  in  the 
present  law. 

It  will  thus  appear,  after  deducting  the  amount  already 
owned  by  the  State,  and  the  area  obtainable  through  the 
sale  of  outside  tracts,  together  with  the  area  of  improved 
lands,  water  surface  and  private  reserves,  that  the  remaining 
area  to  be  acquired  by  purchase  will  be  not  far  from  1,200,000 
acres . 

And  now  arises  the  important  and  pertinent  question : 
What  will  it  cost?  How  much  money  must  be  appropriated 
to  purchase  this  area  of  1,200,000  acres ;  or,  if  not  pur« 
chased  outright,  to  acquire  control  of  it?  This  question  can 
not  be  answered  accurately.  The  assessed  valuation  of  this 
territory  (the  private  preserves  having  been  deducted)  is  about 
$1,500,000.  But  this  sum  bears  no  fixed  proportion  to  the 
market  value  of  the  land,  owing  to  the  wide  difference  in 
the  ratio  of  valuation  used  by  the  assessors  in  the  various 
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towns.  In  some  towns  the  lands  are  assessed  at  nearly  their 
full  value,  coupled  with  a  low  tax  rate,  while  in  other 
towns  this  method  is  reversed. 

An  estimate  of  the  cost  can  be  arrived  at  only  by  a  classi- 
fication of  the  lands  based  on  their  merchantable  timber, 
together  with  the  prices  obtained  for  such  lands  during  the 
past  two  years. 

As  stated  before,  the  proposed  reservation  contains  1,027,- 
955  acres  of  lumbered  forest,  very  little  of  which  is  included 
in  the  club  lands  and  private  preserves.  Of  this  amount 
850,000  acres  are  already  owned  by  the  State.  The  1,200,000 
acres  to  be  purchased  may  then  be  classified  approximately 
as — 

Acre«i. 

Lumbered  forest   677 , 955 

Primeval  forest   522 , 045 

The  price  of  lumbered  lands,  or  lots  that  have  been 
cut  over,  is  fairly  well  established  at  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  per  acre.  The  Forest  Commission  has  had  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  making  its  previous  purchase,  at  that  rate.  In  fact, 
much  more  land  was  offered  at  that  price  than  could  be  accepted 
under  the  limited  appropriations  made  for  the  purpose,  and  large 
amounts  are  still  tendered  at  that  figure.  But  if  the  State  per- 
sists in  delaying  its  purchase  until  the  small  growing  spruces 
attain  a  size  which  will  warrant  a  second  cutting,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  secure  these  tracts  at  any  such  rate.  If  the 
State  buys  these  lumbered  lands  now,  they  can  be  obtained 
for  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  acre.  A  few  more  years 
of  delay  and  a  higher  price  must  be  paid,  independent  of 
any  rise  in  the  market  value  of  the  acreage. 

Lands  that  have  not  been  lumbered  or  cut  over  —  the  so-called 
virgin  forests  —  are  worth  from  $3  to  $8  per  acre,  accord- 
ing to  their  accessibility  or  the  amount  of  standing  mer- 
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chantable  timber  —  spruce,  pine  or  hemlock  —  which  they  con- 
tain. A  sale  was  recently  made  at  $10  per  acre,  but  this 
price  was  due  to  an  unusually  fine  cut  of  wood  pulp  which  was 
obtainable,  in  addition  to  the  sawing  timber,  and  was  an  excep- 
tional case.  Adirondack  timber  lands  (uncut)  yield  on  an 
average  3,000  feet  of  logs  to  the  acre,  worth  $1.50  cents  per 
thousand  feet  on  the  stump.  This  would  indicate  an  average 
price  of  $4.60  per  acre  for  the  uncut  forests.  This  price,  how- 
ever, would  be  enhanced  by  delay  or  by  injudicious  methods  in 
buying. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  feel  warranted  in  assuming  that 
the  acquisition  of  the  1,200,000  acres  necessary  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  forests  within  the  proposed  reservation  may 
be  acquired  by  an  expenditure  based  on  the  following  estimate : 

377,955  acres  lumbered  at  $1  50   $566,932  00 

300,000  acres  lumbered  at  $2  00   600,000  00 

522,045  acres  uncut  at  $4  50   2,349,202  00 

Total   $3,516,134  00 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  placing  the  price  of  the 
uncut  lands  at  $4 . 50  per  acre  we  mean  that  it  is  an  average, 
not  a  regular,  market  price.  We  are  well  aware  that  some 
townships  are  held,  and  that  sales  have  been  recently  made, 
at  a  much  higher  figure.  But  on  the  other  hand,  sales  have 
been  recently  made,  and  tracts  are  being  offered,  at  a  much 
lower  price. 

There  is  one  way  in  which  this  best  class  of  forest  land 
might  be  obtained  in  fee  and  placed  under  State  control 
without  so  large  an  expenditure  in  purchase  money.  We 
refer  to  the  plan  contemplated  and  authorized  in  Section  121, 
Chapter  332,  Laws  of  1893,  which  reads  as  follows : 

"The  Forest  Commission  shall  have  power  to  contract  for 
the  purchase  of  lands  situated  within  the  bounds  of  the  park ; 
if  any  such  lands  cannot  be  purchased  on  advantageous  terms, 
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unless  subject  to  leases  or  restrictions  or  the  right  to  remove 
soft  wood  timber,  the  contract  may  provide  accordingly;  but 
not  for  any  such  right,  lease  or  restriction  after  ten  years 
from  the  date  of  the  contract,  nor  for  the  right  to  remove 
any  such  trees  with  a  diameter  of  less  than  twelve  inches  at 
a  height  of  three  feet  from  the  ground." 

Stripped  of  its  verbiage,  this  section  means  that  if  the  State 
will  not  vote  the  money  to  buy  outright  it  can  oflfer  a  lumber- 
man $1.60  per  acre  or  thereabouts  for  first-class  forest  land, 
and  give  him  the  right  to  remove  the  pine,  spruce,  and  hem- 
lock within  ten  years,  the  axemen  being  restricted  to  the 
larger  trees.  At  the  end  of  ten  years,  or  less,  the  State 
would  acquire  absolute  possession,  the  forest  then  consisting 
of  hardwood  trees,  and  the  young  evergreens  which  could 
not  be  cut,  owing  to  the  restriction  as  to  size.  Such  a  forest 
would  show  no  diminution  in  foliage,  would  still  perform  its 
functions  in  protecting  our  water  supply,  while  the  young  con- 
ifers which  were  left  would  in  time  furnish  another  crop  of 
timber  and  a  future  revenue  to  the  State. 

After  careful  and  extended  inquiries  we  feel  warranted 
in  assuming  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  primitive  forest, 
outside  the  club  lands,  could  be  purchased  under  this  pro- 
vision  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  acre.  The  lumbermen 
who  own  most  of  this  kind  of  forest  land,  value  their  property 
at  the  stumpage  price  of  the  merchantable  timber  and  nothing 
more.  When  this  kind  of  timber  is  removed  they  consider  the 
remaining  forest  as  worthless,  because  the  taxation  continues  while 
the  land  is  no  longer  remunerative.  Another  cutting  of  spruce 
might  be  obtained  after  twenty-five  *  years,  but  in  the  mean- 
time there  would  be  twenty-five  years'  taxes  to  be  paid.  Where 
such  tracts  contain  lakes  with  pleasant  water  fronts,  available 

•  Tba  Adirondack  spruce  is  a  tree  of  rapid  growth,  possessing  the  remarkable  and  valuable 
peculiarity  of  reproducing  itself  without  care  or  expense.  It  forms  about  flye  per  cent  of  the 
Adirondack  forests. 
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for  cottage  sites,  they  would  of  course  be  excepted.  But  the 
forestry  plan  contemplated  by  your  Commission  does  not  include 
any  summer  hotel,  cottage,  or  real  estate  business,  unless  it  be  the 
leasing  of  such  available  sites  as  the  State  now  happens  to  own. 
In  case  a  tract  included  a  lake  which  would  command  a  high 
price  for  cottage  or  hotel  sites,  a  strip  of  land  around  the 
lake  could  be  excepted,  and  the  land  in  the  rear  purchased. 
The  policy  of  the  Commission  aims  at  forest  preservation,  not 
the  acquisition  of  lake  fronts  and  scenery.  Having  obtained 
forest  control,  the  esthetic  advantages,  which  have  hitherto 
entered  into  this  matter  to  the  exclusion  of  the  main  question 
of  future  timber  supply  and  State  revenues,  will  be  incidentally 
obtained,  and  that,  too,  without  further  expense  or  care. 

It  is  believed  that  the  lumbermen  will  readily  enter  into 
such  a  contract,  owing  to  the  clause  in  the  law  permitting 
the  sale  of  matured  spruce  on  State  lands.  The  lumbermen 
have  for  years  viewed  the  forestry  movement  with  appre- 
hension, because  they  feared  that  if  the  State  acquired  entire 
possession  of  the  Adirondack  Forest  their  supply  of  timber 
would  be  cut  off,  and  they  would  be  left  with  their  miUfl 
and  other  parts  of  their  expensive  plant  turned  into  idle  and 
worthless  property.  Nor  were  their  apprehensions  groundless, 
in  view  of  the  ill-considered  talk  which  at  one  time  was  so 
prominent  a  feature  of  our  forestry  conventions.  The  lum- 
bermen want  and  must  have  logs  for  their  mills;  the  people 
want  the  lumber  sawed  from  these  logs.  But  the  lumberman 
is  obliged  to  tie  up  a  large  amount  of  capital  in  timber  land 
to  ensure  his  supply  of  logs.  If  he  can  turn  his  lands  into 
cash  and  at  the  same  time  secure  some  timber  from  these 
lands,  without  injury  to  the  forest,  he  would  be  willing  to 
do  so;  and  such  an  arrangement  would  still  be  advantageous 
to  both  the  State  and  the  land  owner. 
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The  State,  through  the  provisions  of  the  contract  could 
control  the  timber  cutting  ;  and  in  time,  would  come  into 
absolute  possession  of  the  forest.  The  lumberman  would  be 
able  to  obtain  his  supply  of  logs,  but  under  restrictions  which 
would  ensure  forest  preservation  and  a  future  timber  supply. 

We  believe,  however,  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  State 
would  meet  this  question  boldly  and  squarely  at  the  start 
and  buy  the  land  outright,  thereby  securing  for  itself  the 
revenues  which  otherwise  must  go  to  the  land  owners.  But, 
if  the  State  wiU  not  do  this,  then  the  next  best  thing  would  be 
a  purchase  in  which  the  land  owner. is  allowed  to  remove  the 
spruce  or  other  soft  woods  as  specified  in  the  law.  The  latter 
plan  has  one  favorable  feature  in  this,  that,  even  after  a  contract 
had  been  made,  the  State  would  still  have  the  opportunity  at 
any  subsequent ,  time  of  purchasing  the  timber  right  thus 
granted,  and  so  by  some  further  and  subsequent  payment  come 
into  absolute  possession  of  the  land.  Some  such  stipulation  at  a 
stated  price  per  acre  for  the  lands  not  cut  over  would  be  a  wise 
provision  in  the  contract. 

Although  purchases  made  under  a  reserved  timber  right 
would  greatly  lessen  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  necessary 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  Park  area,  the  plan  could  not  be 
relied  on  entirely  for  such  purpose ;  for  that  would  imply  the 
cutting  over  of  the  entire  territory  within  the  term  specified 
in  the  contracts,  an  undesirable  result.  The  plan  could  be  used 
only  to  a  partial  extent,  even  were  it  possible  to  secure  the 
entire  area  of  first-class  forest  on  such  conditions,  a  consum- 
mation which  is  not  at  all  probable. 

In  view  of  the  important  interests  and  economic  conditions 
dependent  on  this  question  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in 
making  provision  for  this  purchase,  large  though  it  may  be. 
The  amount  called  for  is  in  no  way  disproportionate  to  the  size, 
wealth,  and  dignity  of  the  commonw  ealth.  A  State  that  can  expend 
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twenty  million  dollars  on  one  building  can  well  afford  to  invest 
one-fifth  of  that  sum  in  the  preservation  of  its  forests,  the  pro- 
tection of  its  inland  navigation,  and  in  providing  for  its  future 
timber  supply.  The  purchase  of  Niagara  Falls  was  based 
solely  on  esthetic  considerations ;  the  same  reasons  enter  into  this 
question  to  an  equal  extent,  with  the  additional  one  of  the  sani- 
tary benefits  afforded  by  our  forests  upon  which  many  of  our 
people  are  dependent  for  life  itself. 

Six  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  voted  promptly  for  the 
transient,  ephemeral  benefits  of  a  summer  season  at  a  World's 
Fair;  but  not  a  cent  for  the  permanent,  paying  investmetit  and 
lasting  benefit  of  forest  purchase. 

We  are  well  aware  that  any  measure  tending  to  increase  the 
tax  rate  is  always  regarded  unfavorably.  Its  consideration  is 
taken  up  with  extreme  reluctance.  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  State  is  out  of  debt;  that  it  can  well  afford  to 
make  this  investment  —  an  investment,  let  it  be  understood,  not 
an  expenditure ;  that  owing  to  the  provision  for  a  bonded  debt, 
distributing  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money  through  a 
term  of  years,  the  increase  of  the  tax  rate  for  any  one  year 
would  be  so  slight  as  to  be  almost  inappreciable;  that  the 
interest  on  these  bonds,  together  with  some  of  the  principal  can, 
beyond  all  question,  be  paid  from  the  revenues  which  the 
lands  will  yield  from  the  sale  of  matured  timber;  and  that  the 
people  of  our  cities,  upon  whom  the  bulk  of  the  taxation  would 
fall,  are  unanimous  in  their  demand  for  favorable  action  on  this 
measure. 

Reference  has  been  made  here  to  the  revenues  obtainable  from 
the  Preserve,  and  their  availability  for  the  payment  of  interest 
on  the  bonds.  We  should  state  right  here  that  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  large  revenues  from  the  State  forest  without  injury  to 
the  same  is  no  longer  a  theory  but  a  fixed  fact.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  offers  made  to  this  Department  to  purchase 
spruce  trees,  twelve  inches  and  upwards,  on  lands  which  had 
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been  cut  over  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  ago.  One-third  of 
the  Adirondack  wilderness  is  a  "lumbered"  forest,  in  which 
lumbexing  operations  have  been  carried  on  in  the  past,  but  which 
to-day  retains,  uninjured  and  unimpaired,  all  its  functions  as  a 
protective  forest  and  shows  no  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  its  tim- 
ber or  foliage.  It  will  readily  appear  that  if  the  State  should  acquire 
the  virgin  forest,  also,  there  would  be,  not  only  an  increased 
area  of  productive  lands,  but  an  increased  revenue  per  acre. 

As  previously  remarked,  you  are  not  asked  to  make  an  expend- 
iture, but  an  investment  —  an  interest-bearing,  revenue-produc- 
ing investment.  This  all  important  distinction  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  for  one  moment  in  considering  this  question.  It  is 
strictly  an  investment,  one  convertible  into  cash  at  any  time ; 
for  the  lands  can  always  be  sold  for  what  they  cost.  Its  safety 
and  desirability  is  evident  from  the  favor  with  which  it  has 
been  regarded  by  capitalists,  some  of  whom  have  not  hesitated 
to  invest  hundreds  of  thousands  in  this  very  property.  The 
sure  revenues  derivable  are  clearly  apparent  in  the  management 
of  the  Adirondack  League  Club,  whose  returns  are  derived  with- 
out injury  to  their  forest  or  diminution  of  its  area.  If  some 
State  Comptroller  were  to  deposit  four  millions  of  his  funds  in 
banks,  on  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  to  the  people 
additional  benefits  of  incalculable  value,  his  action  would  be 
applauded.   We  ask  no  more  at  your  hands  in  urging  this  measure. 

In  making  this  oft-repeated  proposal  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
Adirondack  forest  we  fully  realize  the  momentous  character  of 
the  legislation  involved.  Bat,  we  also  feel  that  in  doing  less  we 
should  fall  short  of  our  duty  to  the  State,  and  neglectful  of  the 
interests  intrusted  to  our  care.  Further  delay  in  securing  this 
territory  will  only  result  in  further  diminution  of  our  forest  area, 
together  with  enhanced  prices  for  the  remainder.  Such  results 
must  surely  engender  severe  criticism  in  the  future.  We  can 
only  put  ourselves  on  record  and  await  the  result. 
8 
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In  presenting  this  matter  for  your  consideration  we  desire 
also  to  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  for  some  action  in 
regard  to  the  Catskill  forest.  The  discussion  of  the  forestry 
question  in  this  State  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  Adiron- 
dack wilderness,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  interests  of  the 
Catskill  Preserve.  The  wooded  area  of  the  latter  region  is  in 
size  fully  three-fifths  that  of  the  Adirondack,  there  being 
over  2,000,000  acres  of  forest  lands  in  Ulster,  Delaware, 
and  Sullivan  counties.  "Within  this  territory  the  State  owns 
49,332  acres,  principally  in  Ulster  county,  in  the  towns  of  Den- 
ning and  Hardenburgh.  These  holdings  are  in  scattered  lots, 
and  should  be  made  a  solid  tract  by  the  purchase  of  additional 
lands,  in  order  that  they  can  be  brought  under  some  systematic 
management.  While  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  just  now  to 
advocate  extensive  purchases  there,  we  believe  that  it  would  be 
weU  to  acquire  100,000  acres  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
lands  mentioned.  The  same  reasons  that  have  been  so  often 
urged  in  connection  with  the  proposed  Adirondack  purchase 
apply  fairly  in  this  case.  Within  the  Catskill  Mountain  range 
are  large  streams  which  flow  to  the  Mohawk  and  the  Hudson, 
while  by  reason  of  its  nearness  to  the  populous  cities  of  eastern 
New  York  its  summer  population  far  exceeds  that  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  There  are  thousands  in  our  cities  who  through  lack  of 
means  are  unable  to  reach  the  more  remote  and  expensive 
resorts,  but  who  can  find  here  a  welcome  and  satisfactory 
summer  home.  Their  wants  must  also  be  considered,  and  their 
claims  must  not  be  ignored.  We  ask  that  this  matter  also 
receive  careful  and  favorable  attention  at  your  hands. 

In  pursuance,  therefore,  of  the  law  requiring  us  to  recommend 
such  legislation  as  we  might  deem  necessary  to  the  welfare  of 
the  property  in  our  charge  we  present  the  following  bill,  respect- 
fully bespeaking  for  it  the  same  earnest  and  conscientious  con- 
sideration which  it  has  already  received  from  us. 
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An  Aot  to  Pkovidk  fob  the  Pukchasb  of  Lands  within  the 

Forest  Pbesekve. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Aaeemblyf 
do  enact  aefoUowa : 

Section  1.  To  provide  for  the  expense  to  be  occasioned  in 
carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  section  121,  chapter  832, 
Laws  of  1893,  the  comptroller  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  issue  the  bonds  of  the  State  to  the  amount  in  the  aggregate 
of  one  million  dollars,  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by 
the  comptroller  not  exceeding  four  per  centum  per  annum.  Said 
bonds  shall  bear  date  as  of  June  first,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-four,  and  shall  be  for  one  thousand  dollars  each,  num- 
bered consecutively  from  one  to  one  thousand,  if  so  many 
shall  be  issued,  with  interest  payable  semi-annually  from  the  date 
of  their  issue,  one-tenth  of  which  bonds  in  the  order  of  their 
number,  together  with  interest  on  all  bonds  unpaid,  shall  be  paid 
annually  after  ten  years  from  the  date  of  issue  shall  have  elapsed. 
Said  bonds  shall  be  sold  by  the  Comptroller,  as  fast  as  needed, 
for  the  best  prices  which  he  can  obtain,  at  not  less  than  par, 
and  the  proceeds  thereof  shall  be  applied,  except  as  hereinafter 
provided,  for  the  purchase  of  land  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Adirondack  Park. 

§  2.  The  Forest  Commission  shall,  with  the  concurrence  and 
approval  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office,  have  power 
to  contract  for  the  purchase  of  forest  land  situated  within  the 
counties  of  Greene,  Ulster,  Delaware,  and  Sullivan,  at  a  price 
not  exceeding  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  acre,  and  in 
amount  not  to  exceed  sixty  thousand  -acres,  the  same  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  Comptroller  from  the  fund  established  in  this  act, 

§  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

The  use  of  the  word  "  park  "  in  connection  with  the  Adiron- 
dack ReservatioR  seems  to  have  caused  a  misapprehension  in 
the  minds  of  some,  who,  accepting  the  word  in  its  literal 
or  common  meaning,  have  labored  under  an  impression  that 
expenditures  were  to  be  made  in  making  driveways,  under- 
brushing  the  trees,  and  in  improving  the  scenery.  Acting 
under  this  error,  the  ill-natured  criticism  has  been  made  that 
the  park  was  for  the  rich  only,  and  that  the  expenditure  would 
be  for  their  benefit  solely. 
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It  may  be  well  to  say  here  that  the  word  "  park "  is  used 
in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  Yosemite  or  Yellowstone  Parks 
and  in  other  national  forest  reservations.  The  word  "pre- 
serve "  was  not  available,  for  we  already  have  a  forest  preserve, 
established  by  law,  and  which  differs  in  area  and  situation 
from  the  Adirondack  Park.  This  forest  preserve  is  divided, 
for  convenient  reference,  into  the  Adirondack  Preserve  and 
Catskill  Preserve.  The  Adirondack  Park,  although  situated 
within  the  Adirondack  region,  is  not  identical  with  the  Adiron- 
dack Preserve.  Neither  was  the  word  "reservation"  desirable, 
owing  to  the  nuxp.erous  Indian  grants  which  are  thus  desig- 
nated, one  of  which  —  the  St.  Regis  Keservation  —  is  located 
in  Northern  New  York. 

To  lessen  further  misunderstanding,  we  would  say  that  the 
Adirondack  Park  is  open  to  all,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich. 
All  are  welcome.  Any  one  may  pitch  hi?  tent  anywhere  on 
State  land  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  occupy  it  without 
rental  or  price.  Furthermore,  all  appropriations  granted  will 
be  expended  for  business  purposes  only  and  on  business  lines 
strictly.  No  part  of  the  money  will  be  expended  in  beautifying 
the  woods,  in  local  improvement,  or  in  ministering  to  the  comfort 
of  any  one ;  but  solely  in  protecting  the  forest  and  in  securing 
a  future  and  perpetual  timber  supply. 

The  remainder  of  our  report  is  somewhat  voluminous,  but 
through  pressure  of  other  business  its  presentation  at  this  time 
is  unavoidably  delayed.  We  ask  your  indulgence  in  this  matter, 
and  permission  to  supplement  this  communication  with  a  further 
one  at  an' early  date. 

FRANCIS  G.  BABCOCK, 
SAMUEL  J.  TILDEN, 
OLARKSON  C.  SCHUYLER, 
NATHAN  STRAUS, 
WILLIAM  R.  WEEb, 

Conrndasioners. 
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We  are  required  by  law,  also,  to  include  in  our  annual  report 
a  statement  concerning  each  and  every  fire  that  may  have 
occurred  in  the  Adirondack  or  Catskill  forests  or  in  the  scattered 
woodlands  throughout  the  farming  districts  in  this  State;  and 
are  further  required  to  make  a  recapitulation  of  the  same,  tabu* 
lated  as  to  date,  location,  cause,  and^  amount  of  damage.  Pur* 
suant  to  this  requirement,  we  would,  as  heretofore  in  our  annual 
reports^  subonit  for  your  information  the  following  statements 
of  the  Firewardens  regarding  the  fires  which  have  occurred 
during  the  past  year  in  their  respective  towns. 

The  reports  of  the  Firewardens  show  a  still  further  decrease 
in  the  annual  number  of  woodland  fires  and  damages  inflicted 
thereby.  Only  two  fires  of  any  importance  occurred  in  the 
Adirondack  region;  one  of  them  was  in  the  Adirondack  Park,  and 
the  other  without.  There  was  also  a  fire  on  the  Shawangunk 
Mountains,  in  the  Catskill  Preserve,  which  burned  for  several 
days,  and  passed  over  quite  a  large  extent  of  territory;  but  it 
occurred  on  ground  which  had  been  burned  over  so  often  before 
that  the  damage  was  slight.  This  fire  was  carefully  watched 
and  guarded,  and  although  the  Firewarden  and  his  men  were 
unable  to  extinguish  it,  they  prevented  it  from  spreading  into 
the  adjoining  timber  land. 

During  the  past  year  24  fires  were  reported,  as  against  81 
cases  reported  in  1891;  and  43,  in  1892.  For  several  years  there 
has  been  a  marked  and  constant  decrease  in  the  number  of 
forest  fires. 
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Fires  in  the  Adirondack  Preserve. 

EsBKX  County. 

Sylvester  A.  Keid,  Firewarden  for  the  Town  of  St  Armand, 
writes  as  follows: 

Bloominodale,  May  11,  1893. 
There  was  a  fire  to-day  which  burned  over  a  part  of  Lots  101 
and  121,  Township  11,  Old  Military  Tract,  and  part,  I  think,  of 
Lot  280,  in  Township  10,  the  lot  that  joins  121  on  the  north. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  acres  were  burned  over;  but  it  was 
quite  a  large  piece.  It  did  several  hundred  dollars  damage  to 
timber  and  fences.  There  were  twelve  or  fifteen  men  fighting 
this  fire  all  this  afternoon.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  can 
be  proved  that  this  fire  was  started  by  a  certain  well-known 
individual. 

Fbanklin  County. 
Ferd.  W.  Chase,  Firewarden  for  the  Town  of  Franklin,  repwts 
as  follows: 

On  May  11th  a  fire  started  near  Buck  Pond,  east  of  Rainbow 
Station  on  the  Chateaugay  R  R  I  sent  two  men  there 
promptly  with  a  team.  They  found  a  fire  burning  in  a  fallow 
near  the  steam  mill  operated  by  Smith  &  Leonard.  I  had  been 
watching  for  fire  in  this  direction,  knowing  that  the  parties 
intended  to  clear  some  land,  and  had  personally  warned  them 
of  the  danger  in  doing  so;  but  they  seemed  to  think  my  anxiety 
needless.  On  obtaining  further  information  regarding  this  fire, 
I  immediately  sent,  by  team,  every  man  that  I  could  muster,  and 
by  using  grub-hoes,  shovels,  and  pails,  succeeded  in  subduing  it. 
That  evening  a  little  rain  fell,  and  to  all  appearances  the  fire 
was  entirely  out;  but  on  the  13th  the  fire  was  found  to  be 
still  smouldering  in  the  duff  and  in  the  old  logs  and  stumps,  so 
I  again  sent  men  to  the  same  place. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d  I  saw  smoke  arising  in  the  same 
direction.  At  the  same  time  the  wind  was  blowing  very 
hard  from  the  south,  and,  as  there  had  been  no  rain  since  the 
13th,  everything  was  very  dry.  I  started  at  once  with 
a  party  of  men,  but  before  we  could  reach  the  spot  we  met 
people  coming  out  on  horse-back  in  great  haste,  and  reporting 
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that  the  mill  and  buildings  were  gone,  the  whole  country  burn- 
ing, and  no  use  to  go  any  further. 

The  fifty  men  I  had  ordered  out  did  all  they  could,  saving 
some  buildings  and  fencing  in  the  vicinity  of  Merrillsville. 

This  fire  started  about  four  miles  from  my  place,  but  in  less 
than  three  hours  it  was  within  one-half  mile  of  us,  having  burned 
over,  more  than  3,000  acres.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  sudden 
change  in  the  wind,  accompanied  by  a  smart  shower,  nothing 
could  have  saved  my  buildings.  The  entire  property  here  would 
have  been  destroyed.  This  fire,  in  the  judgment  of  competent 
woodsmen  —  men  familiar  with  forest  fires  —  was  the  "hottest 
and  quickest "  ever  seen  in  this  section ;  and  it  all  came  from  an 
attempt  to  bum  a  few  acres  of  fallow.  Each  year  I  have  posted 
the  rules  and  regulations  regarding  fires,  furnished  from  your 
office,  and  so  there  was  no  excuse  for  this  carelessness. 

Superintendent  Fox  was  on  the  ground  at  the  time  of  the 
fire,  and  personally  examined  the  burnt  district,  and  ques- 
tioned the  persons  connected  with  the  mill  regarding  the  origin 
of  the  fire.  Forester  Tormey  was  also  present  and  will  make  a 
further  report. 

I  most  earnestly  recommend  that  the  law  be  so  amended  that 
fallow  and  brush  shall  be  burned  only  in  the  spring,  and  not 
until  the  hardwood  trees  are  in  full  foliage;  then  the  brake, 
grass,  and  so  forth,  will  be  in  leaf,  and  the  danger  of  fire  run- 
ning along  the  ground  not  so  great." 

Forester  Tormey  who  was  instructed  to  make  a  special 
investigation  in  this  case,  reports  as  follows: 

Ool.  WiujAM  F.  Fox,  Superintendent  State  Forests: 

Dear  Sir. —  In  your  letter  of  June  16th  you  ask  me  to 
give  a  full  report  of  the  facts,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  relation  to 
fhe  fire  that  occurred  near  Roake's  mill  in  May  last.  The  first 
fire  occurred  about  the  10th  or  11th  of  May  last,  and  came 
nearly  across  the  woods  from  Roake's  Mill  to  Round  Pound.  I 
was  not  in  the  vicinity  at  the  time  this  fire  took  place;  so  I 
cannot  state  accurately  when  it  occurred.  The  fire  smouldered 
for  several  days  in  the  old  rotten  trees  and  logs  lying  in  the 
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burnt  land  near  Bound  Pond,  and  the  weather  being  very  dry 
I  was  fearful  that  the  fire  might  break  out  again.  So,  on  May 
23d  I  went,  in  company  with  L.  L.  Smith,  to  the  burnt  land  to 
investigate  the  danger  of  the  fire  breaking  out  again.  This  was 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  We  remained  in  the  woods 
about  two  hours,  but  did  not  discover  fire  eicept  in  two  places; 
and  this  was  in  the  burnt  district  near  Round  Pond  where 
there  was  no  danger  of  it  breaking  out  again.  After  we  left  the 
woods,  we  drove  down  in  the  direction  of  Loon  Lake;  but  before 
we  got  to  Thacherville,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  away,  we  saw 
a  heavy  volume  of  smoke  rising  in  the  direction  of  Boake's  mill. 
This  was  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock.  I  then  started 
for  Loon  Lake  to  notify  Ferd.  W.  Chase  (he  being  Firewarden), 
but  had  not  gone  far  when  I  met  him  on  his  way  going  to  look 
after  the  fire,  as  he  had  already  discovered  the  danger  and  was 
making  haste  to  try  to  extinguish  it.  After  I  got  my  dinner 
I  started  back  to  the  burning  district  I  went  via  Round  Pond 
and  Buck  Pond,  the  fire  being  mostly  southeasterly  from  those 
ponds.  When  I  came  to  Buck  Pond  bridge  I  noticed  a  new  out- 
burst of  thick  smoke  to  the  windward  of  the  original  fire.  I 
then  set  my  compass  on  Buck  Pond  bridge  and  took  in  the  most 
westerly  end  offthe  fire,  which  was  ten  degrees  east  of  south 
at  3 :40  p.  m.  I  then  continued  on  my  way  to  the  fire  via  Hart- 
well  Station  and  the  new  road  to  what  is  called  the  Oregon 
Boad  that  leads  to  Boake's  steam  mill,  and  followed  this  road 
easterly  until  I  came  to  the  west  edge  of  the  burnt  district  I 
here  set  my  compass  again,  and  found  that  the  fire  traveled 
five  degrees  west  of  south  against  a  strong  southwest  wind. 
While  I  was  taking  in  the  surroundings  at  this  point  the  fire 
broke  out  again  some  thirty  or  forty  rods  to  westward  of 
the  burnt  district  I  then  thought  there  was  some  one 
setting  back  fires  in  order  to  make  a  connection  with 
a  fire  that  was  raging  in  the  vicinity  of  Wardner's  or  in 
that  direction;  but  a  heavy  rain  then  came  on  which  checked 
the  fire  in  all  directions.  I  met  you  near  Boake's  mill  in 
company  with  Lem.  Washburn  and  others  on  your  way  to 
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investigate  the  burnt  district,  and  you  requested  me  at 
my  earliest  conrenience  to  look  up  the  cause  of  the  fire, 
and  if  possible  ascertain   its  true  origin,   as  there  was 
some  question  as  to  where  the  fire  started  on  May  23d, 
some  claiming  that  the  fire  started  at  Roake's  mill,  and  others 
that  it  came  over  the  mountain  from  Vermontville.   It  was  not 
convenient  for  me  to  attend  to  the  matter  then  as  I  was  very 
busy  at  the  time;  but  on  the  14th  day  of  June  I  went  in  com- 
pany with  A.  N.  Skiff,  a  man  well  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  fire,  and  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  same. 
We  started  in  from  where  the  fire  crossed  the  Oregon  road  west 
of  Roake's  mill,  and  went  south  on  the  west  margin  of  the 
burnt  district,  on  the  west  side  of  Roake's  chopping,  to  the 
south  bounds  of  same.   We  then  traveled  east  along  the  south 
margin  of  the  path  of  the  fire,  and  did  not  find  any  trace  of 
fire  coming  from  the  south  or  west  that  made  any  connection 
with  the  fire  on  Roake's  land.   The  fire  followed  the  slash  ^ 
made  by  Roake's  chopping,  and  did  not  go  off  Roake's  land  to 
the  south  or  west,  only  in  a  few  places.  It  burnt  over  a  small 
corner  of  Lot  270  on  the  northwest  comer,  and  also  on  Lot  291, 
claimed  by  Monroe  Hall.   I  have  but  one  more  suggestion  to 
make  in  regard  to  the  fire  question,  and  that  is,  that  where  the 
railroads  pass  through  the  Forest  district  they  should  be  com- 
pelled to  keep  their  tracks  perfectly  free  and  clean  from  all 
inflammable  matter  whatever. 

Yours  respectfully. 

M.  TORMEY, 
Forester,  Tvyp.  10,  Frcunldm  County. 

I  have  examined  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Tormey  con- 
cerning the  fires  in  our  vicinity  last  May,  and  fully  concur  with 
him  in  all  he  says.  I  do  think  that  there  is  much  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  railoads  in  keeping  brush,  &c.,  cleared  away 
from  their  lines;  also,  in  dumping  ash  pans,  &c. 

FERD.  W.  CHASE, 

Fi/rewarden,  Tovm  of  Frcmkli/n. 
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Emmett  W.  Tryon,  Firewarden  for  the  Town  of  Santa  Clara, 
reports  as  follows: 

On  May  13th  there  was  a  fire  in  Township  16,  which  burnt 
over  about  300  acres  of  land,  destroying  about  300  cords  of 
wood.    The  origin  of  the  fire  is  unknown. 

Hamilton  CouNTr. 
George  D.  Rhodes,  Firewarden  for  the  Town  of  Benson, 
reports: 

On  May  11th  a  fire  occurred  qu  Lots  117  and  118,  Benson 
Township.  I  ordered  out  what  help  I  needed,  and  put  it  out. 
No  damage  was  done,  except  that  three  or  four  cords  of  hem- 
lock bark  were  burned.  No  timber  of  any  account  was  injured, 
as  the  most  of  the  ground  haS  been  burnt  over  before.  The 
cause  of  the  fire  is  unknown.  I  looked  the  ground  over,  and 
should  think  it  covered  nearly  100  acres.  The  town  is  well 
posted  with  laws  and  rules. 

William  B.  Meveigh,  Firewarden  for  the  Town  of  Lake 
Pleasant,  reports: 

On  August  10th  a  fire  started  on  Potash  Mountain,  and  lasted 
until  August  17th.  It  was  impossible  to  subdue  it  until  a 
heavy  rain  came  to  our  assistance.  About  this  time  there 
were  six  different  fires  going  on  at  the  same  time,  and  I  did 
my  best  to  attend  to  them  all.  With  the  exception  of  Potash 
Mountain,  no  very  serious  damage  was  done.  Inspector  Burke 
directed  me  to  post  up  more  notices  than  I  had  done,  which  I 
attended  to  at  once.  The  Town  Board  refused  to  allow  my  bill 
to  the  extent  of  JIO. 

Mr.  Meveigh  writes  again,  as  follows: 

Saobville,  August  15,  18P3. 
Dear  Sir. —  I  understand  a  complaint  has  been  entered  in 
regard  to  a  forest  fire  in  my  district,  and  I  feel  that  an  explana- 
tion is  due  in  justice  to  me.  This  fire  was  due  to  carelessness 
coupled  with,  I  consider,  craft  in  trying  to  have  this  town  pay 
for  damage  done  on  an  unfinished  and  undesirable  lumber  job. 
The  fire  is  now  burning  on  Potash  Mountain,  and  was  virtually 
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beyond  control  before  I  was  notified.  I  went  with  all  avail- 
able men,  and  did  all  I  could  to  check  the  progress  of  the  fire. 
Owing  to  the  entire  lack  of  water,  I  could  only  dig  a  trench, 
and  remove  all  inflammable  material  as  far  as  possible.  The 
fire  can  be  quenched  by  rain  only.  I  cannot  find  out  just  who 
is  the  transgressor;  hence,,  can  take  no  steps.  I  attended  the 
fire  for  three  days,  and  then,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  I  returned 
home  and  deputized  the  Supervisor  to  send  men;  but  no  num- 
ber of  men  can  extinguish  this  fire.  I  trust  this  explanation 
will  be  satisfactory.  . 

St.  Lawbence  Counit. 

Harlow  Rhodes,  Firewarden  for  the  Town  of  Fowler,  writes: 

FowLEB,  N.  Y.,  October  16,  1898. 
Afire  occurred  in  the  south  part  of  this  town  on  the  14th  of 
this  month,  burning  over  about  sixty  acres  of  timber  land.  Some 
of  this  land  was  covered  with  good  spruce  and  hemlock,  and 
some  of  it  was  of  not  much  value.  It  did  the  most  damage 
along  the  ridges  where  the  best  of  the  spruce  and  hemlock  was 
growing.  It  did  not  kill  many  trees  entirely,  but  scorched 
them  enough  to  kill  most  of  the  hemlock  bark,  the  loss  on  which 
is  estimated  at  forty  cords.  Perhaps  some  of  this  bark  will  peel 
next  spring.  The  spruce  which  was  burned  will  still  make 
sound  lumber  if  it  is  cut  within  a  year.  The  damage  will  not 
exceed  f  100  if  the  timber  which  was  injured  is  removed  within 
a  year  and  used.*  The  origin  of  the  fire  is  not  known;  but 
it  is  supposed  to  have  caught  from  some  stumps  which  were 
burning  in  a  plowed  field  forty  rods  from  the  woods.  I  was 
not  notified  until  in  the  night;  but  it  rained  before  morning, 
which  stopped  its  spreading  any  more. 

Saratoga  Oochty, 
Mr.  R  E.  Cronkhite,  Firewarden  for  the  Town  of  Greenfield, 
reports: 

As  Firewarden  of  the  Town  of  Greenfield,  I  will  say  that  the 
rules  are  kept  posted  in  all  parts  of  the  town.  Not  a  forest 
fire  has  occurred  in  this  town  during  the  year. 


*thH  oondltbm  of  affatn  Is  oommended  to  the  notioe  of  certain  indirldnala  who  aie  deoUim- 
fngeolondlythat^notatreeihAllbeeat,"  etc. 
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On  Alugnst  15th  I  was  called  as  Firewarden  to  help  extin- 
guish a  forest  fire  in  the  adjoining  Town  of  Wilton.  If  the 
citizens  of  both  towns  had  not  responded  promptly  we  would 
have  had  the  largest  forest  fire  which  has  occurred  for  years. 

Anson  J.  Larkin,  Firewarden  for  the  Town  of  Ballston,  writes: 

Ballston  Lake,  N.  T.,  July  24,  1893. 

A  fire  started  in  the  woods  on  the  22d  of  July  at  about  eleven 
a.  m.,  near  Ballston  Lake,  a  station  on  the  D.  &  H.  R  B.  Aji 
excursion  train  had  just  passed  and  these  fires  started  imme- 
diately in  the  adjoining  woods,  on  lands  of  Hon.  S.  W.  Buell, 
James  Devereau,  and  others.  On  receiving  notice  I  employed 
help  and  repaired  to  the  place  immediately.  We  found  fires 
in  the  woods  for  about  a  mile  along  said  railroiad.  It  had  just 
got  nicely  started;  it  was  only  by  a  severe  and  hot  fight 
that  we  conquered  it.  We  had  to  keep  going  over  the  line  to 
keep  it  down,  for  the  wind  was  blowing  hard  and  carried 
burning  leaves  several  rods,  thus  starting  new  fires  to  be 
quenched.  Towards  night  a  small  shower  came  to  our  relief. 
Three  or  four  acres  were  burned  over. 

On  July  Slst  Mr.  Larkin  writes  further: 

On  July  25th  there  was  a  fire  in  the  woods  near  the  south 
end  of  Ballston  Lake,  and  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  north  of 
that  station.  It  was  noticed  immediately  after  the  passage  of  a 
freight  train  going  north,  at  about  one  o'clock  p.  m.  I  saw 
the  smoke  arising  above  the  woods  and  immediately  hastened 
to  the  spot  with  help.  I  found  the  fire  in  the  woodlands  of  Hon. 
S.  W.  Buell,  and  on  the  pasture  land  of  Patrick  Mulligan,  situated 
along  the  D.  &  H.  R  R.  I  employed  more  help  and  after  a 
hard,  hot  fight,  got  the  fire  under  control.  There  was  a  quan- 
tity of  dried  brush  which  made  a  very  hot  fiame. 

About  one  acre  was  burned  over,  the  line  fence  destroyed  for 
forty  or  fifty  rods,  and  the  young  growth  of  timber  very  much 
damaged.  In  extinguishing  it,  we  used  pails  of  water  and 
green  boughs.  I  then  turned  to  the  railroad  lands,  and  saved 
a  large  pile  of  new  pine  ties  belonging  to  the  railroad  company. 
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Mr.  William  H.  Burnett,  Fire  warden  for  the  Town  of  Queens- 
bury,  writes: 

Lake  Gkoboe,  N".  Y.,  November  18,  1893. 
On  the  29th  of  October  a  fire  occurred  in  the  woods  on  French 
Mountain,  which  burned  over  about  one-half  acre.  No  damage 
was  done  in  particular,  except  the  heat  upon  the  standing  tim- 
ber. The  cause  of  the  fire  is  as  yet  unknown.  I  warned  out 
six  persons,  and  they  put  the  fire  out  quickly. 

Daniel  Sheehan,  Firewarden  for  the  Town  of  Johnsburgh, 
writes:  * 

NoBTH  Cbbkk,  N.  Y.,  May  20,  1893. 
On  May  11th  a  fire  broke  out  in  Township  12,  on  the  South 
Gore,  caused  by  parties  burning  a  fallow.  It  ran  over  about 
200  acres  of  land  belonging  to  private  individuals,  causing 
damage  to  the  amount  of  f300.  I  ordered  out  twenty-five  men, 
and  after  fighting  it  all  day,  succeeded  in  putting  it  out  with  the 
timely  assistance  of  a  shower. 


Catskill  Preserve. 

Ulsteb  OouNTr. 
Mr.  O.  H.  Sheley,  Firewarden  for  the  Town  of  Wawarsing^ 
writes: 

Ellenville,  N".  Y.,  Septemher  27,  1893 
On  August  7th  a  forest  fire  broke  out  on  Shawangunk  Moun- 
tain, which  lasted  ten  days,  burning  over  4,000  acres  of  wild 
land.  Very  little  timber  was  injured,  but  some  wood  and  hop 
poles  were  destroyed.  This  tract  is  covered  mostly  with  huckle-. 
berry  bushes,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  fire  was  started  by 
huckleberry  pickers.  We  fought  it  by  using  back  fires  wherever 
we  could  use  some  road  or  other  suitable  place  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  watched  it  for  ten  days  and  nights  with  a  large  force 
of  men.  We  succeeded  in  preventing  it  from  spreading  into 
the  forest  on  the  mountain  side,  thereby  saving  the  trees  which 
protect  that  part  of  this  watershed. 
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George  W.  Lewis,  Firewarden  for  the  Town  of  Olive,  reports: 
We  have  had  no  fires  of  any  account  during  the  year  in  this 
town.  There  have  been  none  in  the  mountains  where,  in  former 
years,  fires  were  started  by  tourists  and  berry  pickers,  owing 
to  the  rules  and  laws  of  the  Ckmimission  having  been  posted 
in  every  conspicuous  place.  We  have  been  on  guard  to  prevent 
fires  from  being  set  by  anyone,  except  for  burning  brush. 


Counties  Outside  the  Preserve. 

Allkgawy  Oouktv.  * 

Mr.  Albert  Doolittle,  Firewarden  for  the  Town  of  Birdsall^ 
reports: 

Forest  fires  occurred  in  this  town  in  the  month  of  August, 
which  burned  over  about  1,000  acres  of  land.  Some  fencing 
was  destroyed,  amounting  in  value  to  about  f  100.  In  extin- 
guishing the  fire  we  resorted  to  plowing  furrows,  and  using 
water  drawn  in  barrels  and  carried  in  pails.  The  origin  of  the 
fire  is  unknown.  The  ground  burned  over  was  mostly  land  from 
which  the  timber  had  been  taken  off,  and  which  had  grown  up 
to  brush  and  briers;  consequently  the  damage  was  merely  ncmii- 
nal  in  comparison  with  the  area  burned. 

Mr.  John  L.  Dudley,  Firewarden  for  the  Town  of  Granger, 
reports: 

On  the  5th  of  September  about  five  acres  were  burned  over. 
The  amount  of  damage  is  estimated  at  f50,  about  seventy-five 
rods  of  fence  having  been  burned.  This  fire  caught  from  some 
stumps  and  brush  which  were  being  burned  to  clear  land.  It 
was  extinguished  by  drawing  water  to  the  place. 

Jefferson  County. 
Mr.  John  Whaling,  Firewarden  for  the  Town  of  Wilna, 
reports: 

In  the  month  of  June,  about  five  or  six  acres  of  low  land 
(muck)  were  burned  over.  I  employed  a  man  to  keep  it  from 
spreading.    Cause  of  fire  unknown. 
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OSANOB  OOTTNTY. 

Mr.  8.  D.  Robertson,  Firewarden  of  the  Town  of  Crawford, 
reports: 

Fires  occurred  in  this  town  on  August  5th,  7th,  and  14th. 
The  damage  amounted  in  all  to  about  f  25.  The  fire  was  caused 
by  locomotives  on  the  M.  &  C.  R  R 

Oblsaks  Countt. 
Mr.  William  N.  Dean,  Firewarden  of  the  Town  of  Carlton, 
reports: 

A  fire  spread  from  an  old  stump  in  some  muck  land,  which 
infiicted  damages  on  land,  timber,  and  fencing  to  the  amount 
of  fl,150.  It  was  finally  subdued  by  digging  a  trench 
around  it,  after  an  expenditure  of  148  days'  work.  This  fire 
was  started  by  an  occupant  on  A.  S.  Weed's  land,  who  set  fire 
to  stumps,  which  spread  to  the  wood  and  cleared  lands  of  A. 
Wood,  and  a  Mrs.  Hoag.  Thio  fire  started  some  time  in  the 
latter  part  of  July,  and  was  not  extinguished  until  some  time 
in  August.  The  loss  stated  is  based  on  an  estimate  made  by 
Mr.  Wood  and  inclosed  in  this  report. 

The  inclosed  memoranda  referred  to  by  Mr.  Dean,  reads  as 
follows: 

'•Damage  by  fire  to  Mrs.  Hoag's  property:  one  acre  of  wood- 
land burned  over,  and  muck  on  same  burned.   Damage,  f  100. 

Damage  to  A.  8.  Weed:  25  acres,  burned  over,  100  rods  of 
fencing  destroyed,  and  about  2  acres  of  muck.   Damage,  f200. 

Damage  to  Albert  Wood:  One  acre  of  heavily  timbered  wood- 
land, and  8  acres  of  muck  land  burned  over;  and  100  rods  of 
good  fencing  destroyed.   Damage  over  f 600. 

This  fire  started  from  an  old  stump  on  the  A.  8.  Weed  farm, 
and  it  cost  me  100  days'  work  to  dig  around  the  fire  and  watch 
the  same.   Expense,  f  150. 

Damage  to  Mr.  Roberts:  Burned  over  about  5  acres  of  slash- 
ing, and  40  rods  of  poor  fencing.   Damage,  f 50. 

Total  damage,  and  expenses,  including  Roberts'  work,  esti- 
mated at  f  25,  amounts  to  f 1,125.00. 
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Stbubbn  CouATr. 
H.  S.  Rosencrans,  Firewarden  for  the  Town  of  Wayland, 
reports: 

The  only  fires  which  have  occurred  in  this  town  during  the 
year  were  set  by  sparks  from  locomotives  on  the  Lackawanna 
R  R  Very  little  damage  was  done  to  timber,  but  a  meadow 
of  four  acres  was  burned  over  and  some  hay  destroyed,  which 
was  paid  for  by  the  railroad  company.  The  damage  amounted 
to  |25.  Otherwise  the  town  has  been  free  from  forest  fires. 
This  fire  occurred  July  1,  on  the  fann  of  S.  G.  Avery.  Again, 
in  August,  this  same  lot,  with  some  additional  meadow  land 
adjoining,  was  burned  over;  in  all  about  twelve  acres.  The  land 
was  damaged  to  such  an  extent  that  it  had  to  be  plow^ed  up. 
This  fire  like  the  previous  one  was  caused  by  sparks  from  the 
D.  &  L.  R.  R. 

Mr.  William  S.  Hurlbut,  Supervisor  of  the  Town  of  Hornells- 
ville,  reports: 

In  July  a  fire  started  on  Tar  Hill,  which  burned  over  about 
thirty  acres  of  woodland.  Its  cause  is  unknown,  but  it  was 
probably  started  accidentally  by  hunters.  In  August  an  exten- 
sive fire  broke  out  on  the  hill  west  of  the  City  of  Homellsville, 
which  burned  over  200  acres  of  thinly  timbered  woodland,  and 
at  one  time  seriously  threatened  the  western  part  of  the  city, 
which  was  saved  only  by  calling  out  the  fire  department.  The 
damage  to  farming  and  timber  lands,  would  amount  to  |500; 
perhaps  more.  This  fire  was  not  completely  under  control  for 
several  days,  and  not  then  until  rain  came  and  put  it  out.  It 
is  thought  that  it  was  caused  by  sparks  from  a  passing  railroad 
locomotive.   It  occurred  during  the  usual  drought 

Mr.  G.  W.  Campbell,  Supervisor  for  the  Town  of  Erwin, 
reports: 

The  forest  fires  in  this  town  for  the  past  year  are  of  small 
account  One  occurred  on  the  10th  of  May,  in  which  about 
fifty  acres  were  burned  over.  All  the  valuable  timber  had 
been  taken  off  from  this  land  previous  to  the  fire.  The  damage 
was  about  |1  per  acre.  It  started  from  an  engine  on  the  Fall 
Brook  R  R. 
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Tompkins  Cottnty. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Carpenter,  Supervisor  of  the  City  of  Ithaca,  reports: 
There  was  a  fire  about  the  1st  of  April  near  the  west  part 
of  the  city  which  burned  over  about  five  acres,  destroying  the 
undergrowth  and  some  of  the  timber.  Damage,  |10(Jt  Hiis 
fire  was  caused  by  sparks  from  locomotives  on  the  Lehigh 
Valley  R  R  Fires  are  frequently  caused  by  the  locomotives 
on  this  railroad. 

SUMMARY. 

The  law  requires  that  "A  coaisolidated  summary  of  these 
returns  by  counties  shall  be  included  in  the  annual  report;'' 
pursuant  to  which  we  submit  the  following  recapitulation: 

Adibonback  Countibs. 


Date. 


1898. 
May 
Hay 
Ifay 
Hay 
May 
May 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Oct 
Oct 


county. 


Essex  

Franklin ..... 
Hamilton  .... 

Warren  

Franklin  

Franklin  

Saratoga  

Saratoga  

Hamilton  .... 

Saratoga  

St.  Lawrence. 
Warren ,  


Aoratk 


109 
10 
100 
200 
800 
8,000 
4 
1 

1,000 
5 

60 
1 


Damage. 


$200 
50 
25 
800 
500 
6,000 
10 
10 
8,000 
10 
100 
5 


Incendiary. 
Clearing  land. 
Unknown. 
Clearing  land. 
Unknown. 
Clearing  land. 
Bailroad  locomotive. 
Railroad  locomotive. 
Incendiary. 
Clearing  land. 
Clearing  land. 
Unknown. 


Aug.       7  1  Ulster. 


Catskill  Counties, 
 I      4,000  I         500  I  Berry  pickers. 


In  otheb  Countibs. 


April 

1 

5 

100 

Railroad  locomotive. 

May 

10 

50 

50 

Railroad  locomotive. 

June 

15 

6 

10 

Unknown. 

July 

1 

4 

25 

Railroad  locomotive. 

July 

10 

80 

100 

Hunters. 

July 

80 

40 

(?)  1,125 

Clearing  land . 

Aug. 

7 

5 

25 

Railroad  locomotive. 

Aug. 

10 

1,000 

100 

Unknown. 

Aug. 

10 

12 

80 

Railroad  locomotive. 

Aug. 

12 

200 

500 

Railroad  locomotive. 

Sept 

5 

5 

60 

Unknown. 

Total  acres  burned  over,  10,137.   Damage,  $11,825. 
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Of  the  twenty-four  fires  reported  in  the  preceding  table,  the 
greater  part  were  due  to  the  usual  causes,  viz.:  clearing  land, 
and  locomotives,  as  shown  in  the  following  synopsis. 


From  railroad  locomotives    8 

From  clearing  land   i   6 

From  incendiaries  ,  2 

From  hunters   1 

From  berry  pickers   ,   1 

From  causes  unknown  >••,   6 


24 


the 
nd. 

8 

6 

0 

1 
1 

6 


TRESPASSES.* 


The  lands  of  the  State  Forest  are  scattered  over  so  wide  a 
territory  that  the  number  of  Foresters  allowed  by  law  is  insuffi- 
cient to  patrol  the  various  districts  thoroughly.  Although  the 
timber  thieves  and  trespassers  are  invariably  discovered  and 
their  work  stopped,  the  Forester  cannot  do  this,  of  course,  until 
work  has  been  commenced.  The  logs  seized  and  sold  vary  in 
quantity  according  to  the  length  of  time  in  which  the  depreda- 
tors had  been  able  to  push  their  work  before  the  Forester  came 
across  traces  of  their  operations.  With  so  wide  a  territory  and 
so  few  patrols,  the  thieves  under  cover  of  a  dense  and  path- 
less forest  can  often  work  for  days  and  weeks  before  the  sound 
of  the  axe  or  the  trail  in  the  snow  gives  evidence  of  their 
presence.  In  some  cases,  as  appears  in  the  following  state- 
ment of  amounts  received  from  trespassers,  the  Forester  caught 
his  man  at  the  very  start;  while  in  others,  the  amount  collected 
indicates  that  work  had  been  carried  on  for  weeks  before  the 
Forester  in  making  his  rounds  discovered  the  trespasser. 

The  largest  amount  on  the  list  —  that  of  |1,200,  returned 
January  27,  1893, —  represents  several  cases  which  were  dis- 
covered by  Asst  Supt.  Haberstro  and  his  men,  but  in  which 
the  logs  from  all  were  sold  to  one  party.  These  logs  had  been 
skidded  and  part  of  them  hauled  to  the  stream,  the  trespassers 
thus  losing  their  labor  as  well  as  the  timber. 

The  item  of  |784.12  received  December  13,  1892,  was  for  1,054 
standards,  mostly  spruce,  which  were  cut  by  William  J.  Gilles- 
pie, who  has  a  saw-mill  at  Bloomingdale,  X.  Y.  This  was  not 
an  intentional  trespass.    One  Monroe  Hall,  of  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y., 


*  The  Oommisalon  has  found  bj  experience  that,  In  caaes  of  unintentional  trespass,  It  is 
impossible  to  get  a  Jurj  to  give  a  yerdlct  for  twentj-flye  dollars  a  tree,  as  prodded  by  law. 
The  jurj  will  seldom  award  damages  much  in  excess  of  the  yalue  of  the  timber  in  such  cases. 
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sold  to  Gillespie  the  timber  on  lot  belonging  to  the  State, 
Hall  claiming  that  he  owned  the  land.  Gillespie,  acting  in 
good  faith,  made  a  payment  to  Hall  on  the  lot  and  commenced 
cutting  the  spruce.  As  Gillespie  owned  timber  in  that  vicin- 
ity, considerable  work  had  been  done  before  it  was  learned  that 
he  was  cutting  on  State  land.  The  logs  were  seized  by  Inspec- 
tor Burke  under  a  writ  of  replevin,  and  were  released  upon 
the  payment  of  a  sum  equal  to  double  the  stumpage  value  of 
the  timber,  together  with  a  bill  of  costs,  amounting  to  |85.62. 

Many  of  the  trespasses  on  the  following  list  were  uninten- 
tional, being  due  to  a  lack  of  marked  lines  along  the  State's 
boundary,  or  to  a  disputed  line.  Still,  in  all  such  cases,  the 
Superintendent  was  instructed  to  put  the  price  high  enough  to 
preclude  any  further  errors  through  neglect  or  carelessness  in 
ascertaining  the  correct  boundary. 

The  officers  of  the  Commission  having  experienced  great 
annoyance  through  the  petty  thieving  in  the  Fulton  County 
Forest,  several  arrests  were  made  by  Asst.  Supt.  Haberstro  and 
Inspector  Burke.  The  prisoners  were  taken  to  Johnstown, 
given  a  jury  trial,  and  five  of  them  convicted,  the  Forest  Com- 
mission being  represented  in  the  case  by  Hon.  Robert  P.  Anibal, 
of  Johnstotwn. 

In  some  instances  where  the  logs  were  seized  and  sold,  no 
further  action  was  taken,  as  the  ^hieves  lost  not  only  their 
plunder,  but  their  labor,  which  constituted  the  principal  value 
of  the  logs  where  they  lay  when  seized.*  As  the  offenders  in 
these  cases  were  miserably  poor,  with  large  families  dependent 
on  them  for  food,  it  was  thought  best  to  suspend  prosecution; 
especially,  as  a  conviction  would  only  send  their  families  to  the 
poorhouse,  where  they  would  become  a  burden  on  the  town. 

In  the  suppression  of  timber  thieving,  and  conviction  of  tres- 
passers the  Superintendent  desires  to  acknowledge  the  valuable 
assistance  rendered  by  Asst.  Supt.  Haberstro,  Inspector  Burke, 
and  Foresters  Mullen,  Powers,  Parker,  Tormey,  and  Jencks. 


*  Logs  delivered  on  the  bank,  in  the  Upper  Hudson  Distriot,  are  worth  $1.80  per  market,  of 
which  $1«00  represents  labor. 
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Staiement  ahowmg  the  amount  of  money  which  has  heen  collected 
hy  the  Commiesion  on  amount  of  trespaseeSy  from  October  1, 


1892,  to  October  1893. 
1892. 

Oct     27.  For  hop-poles  cut  In  Lewis  County,  Town  of 

Lyonsdale,  on  Lot  208,  Brantingham  Tract....  $7  40 

Oct     27.  For  logs  cut  In  Franklin  County,  Town  of  Franklin, 

on  Township  10,  O.  M.  T...   68  00 

Dec.  1.  For  logs  cut  in  Franklin  County,  Town  of  Frank- 
lin, on  Lot  138,  Township  10,  O.  M.  T   75  00 

Dec.    13.  For   building  timber   cut  In   Hamilton  County, 

Township  40,  T.  and  CP   90  00 

Dec.    13.  For  logs  cut  in  Essex  County,  Town  of  St  Armand, 

on  Lots  145  and  146,  Township  11,  O.  M.  T....        784  12 

1893. 

Jan.      6.  For  logs  cut  on  Lots  78  and  79,  Chase's  Patent, 

Town  of  Bleecker,  Fulton  County   75  00 

Jan.      9.  For  trees  cut  on  Lot  83,  Chase*s  Patent,  Fulton 

County    30  00 

Jan.     27.  From  sundry  persons  for  logs  cut  on  State  lands 

In  the  Town  of  Benson,  Hamilton  County,  and 

the  Town  of  Bleecker,  Fulton  Coimty   1,200  00 

Feb.      1.  For  logs  cut  on  Lots  6  and  41,  Township  27, 

Thorn's  Survey,  Essex  County   28  25 

Feb.      2.  For  logs  cut  on  Lot  1,  Gore  between  Township 

11  and  Dartmouth  Patent,  Warren  County....  160  00 
Feb.    20.  For  logs  cut  on  Lot  171,  Township  10,  O.  M.  T., 

Franklin  County    15  75 

Feb.     20.  For  trespass  on  Lots  78  and  79,  Chase's  Patent, 

Fulton  County    100  00 

Feb.    23.  For  wood  cut  on  Lot  188,  Township  10,  O.  M.  T., 

Franklin  County    5  00 

Feb.    28.  For  wood  taken  from  State  land  in  Essex  County,  3  00 

March   1.  For  trespass  on  Lot  325,  Township  10,  O.  M.  T., 

Essex  County    125  00 

March  4.  For  wood  cut  on  Lot  329,  Township  10,  O.  M.  T., 

Franklin  Coimty    6  00 

March  8.  For  logs  cut  on  Lot  185,  O.  M.  T.,  Township  10, 

Franklin   Coimty    4  50 

March  a  For  wood  cut  on  Lot  280,  Township  10,  O.  M.  T., 

Franklin  County    2  60 

Mandi  10.  For  wood  cut  on  Lot  280,  Township  10,  O.  M.  T., 

Franklin  County    4  00 

March  22.  For  wood  cut  on  Lot  7,  Glen,  Bleecker  and  Lansing 

Patent  Fulton  County    6  OQ 
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1808. 

March  22.  For  wood  cut  on  Lot  281,  Township  10,  O.  M.  T., 

Franklin  County    t200 

March  22.  For  wood  cut  on  Lot  9,  Township  4,  O.  M  T.., 

Clinton  County    35  00 

March  22.  For  logs  cut  on  Township   40,   T.   and   C.  P., 

Hamilton  County    25  00 

March  27.  For  logs  cut  on  Lot  6,  Township  10,  O.  M.  T., 

Franklin  County    25  00 

March  27.  Far  trespass  on  Lot  96,  Township  10,  O.  M.  T., 

Clinton  County    15  00 

March  27.  For  wood  cut  on  Lot  281,  Township  10,  O.  M.  T., 

Franklin  County  •   3  00 

April     5.  For  trees  cut  on  Lot  52,  Township  10,  O.  M.  T., 

Franklin  County    35  00 

April     5.  For  logs  cut  on  Lot  64,  Township  12,  ThOTu's 

Survey,  Essex  County    66  00 

April     5.  For  logs  cut  on  Lot  112,  O.  M.  T.,  Township  10, 

Franklin  County    125  00 

April     7.  For  logs  cut  on  Lot  40,  Township  8,  Maxwell 

Tract,  Hamilton  County    150  00 

April     13.  For  trespass  on  Lots  32  and  34,  Township  11, 

Town  of  Warrensbiu-gh,  Warren  County   50  00 

May     12.  For  timber  cut  on  Lot  126,  O.  M.  T.,  Thorn's 

Survey,  Essex  County    10  00 

May     12.  For  timber  cut  on  Lot  152,  Township  10,  O.  M.  T., 

Franklin  County    7  50 

July     10.  For   logs   cut  on  Township   5,   T.   and  C.  P., 

Hamilton  County    19  00 


•$3,346  02 

In  spite  of  seizures,  penalties  and  convictions,  the  timber 
thieres  are  tireless  in  their  efforts  to  cut  trees  here  and  there 
without  being  detected;  and  the  State  forests,  owing  to  their 
scattered  locations  and  lack  of  plainly  marked  boundary  lines, 
are  continually  subject  to  petty  encroachments  by  lumbermen 
who  are  operating  on  adjacent  lands.  Still  the  wholesale  tim- 
ber thieving  of  former  years  has  been  suppressed,  and,  through 
the  activity  of  the  Foresters,  trespassing  has  been  minimized 
and  restricted  to  merely  a  beginning  in  each  case. 

Prom  the  organization  of  the  Forest  Commission  to  October 
1,  1893,,  the  Department  has  collected  124,690.48  from  tres- 


•  8m  OomptroUtr*!  Boport  for  1808,  pi«e  81. 
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passers,  an  amount  large  enough  to  indicate  the  extensive 
plundering  which  would  ensue  if  the  Foresters  were  to  be  with- 
drawn and  the  public  woodlands  left  unwatched. 

The  money  collected  from,  trespasses  cannot  be  used  by  the 
Forest  CJommission  in  its  work,  but  is  turned  over  to  the  Comp- 
troller as  fast  as  it  is  received.  The  omly  fund  available  for 
the  use  of  the  Ck)mmission  is  that  which  is  annually  voted  for 
that  purpose  by  the  Legislature  in  the  Appropriation  or  Sup- 
ply Bills. 


CAMPING  PRIVILEGES. 


There  are  over  200  miles  of  water  front  which  are 
available  for  camp-sites  on  the  State  lands  situated  along  the 
wooded  shores  of  Kaquette  Lake,  the  Saranacs,  Lake  George 
Islands,  Fulton  Chain,  Boreas  River,  and  other  lakes  or  streams. 
These  charming  spots,  surrounded  by  lovely  views  of  forest, 
mountain,  and  lake,  are  open  to  the  public,  and  may  be  occu- 
pied without  any  charge,  rental,  or  fees,  the  only  requirement 
being  that  parties  shall  refrain  from  cutting  or  injuring  trees, 
and  shall  be  careful  in  the  use  of  fires. 

With  the  increased  railroad  facilities  which  now  enable 
people  to  reach  any  part  of  the  Adirondacks  at  little  expense, 
as  compared  with  former  years,  it  is  hoped  that  our  citizens  — 
especially  young  men  on  their  sunmier  vacations  —  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  pleasant  days  and  healthful  benefits  which 
camp  life  offers,  and  occupy  some  of  these  desirable  localities. 
There  is  enofugh  room  for  all,  and  more  than  enough. 
Twenty  thousand  people  can  pitch  their  tents  along  these  lakes 
and  streams  and  by  the  forest  shaded  brooks,  without  inter- 
fering with  each  other  in  the  least.  All  are  invited  to  come 
and  urged  to  come. 

The  erection  of  any  building,  or  temporary  structure,  or 
shanty,  i^ill  not  be  permitted.  Canvas  tents  will  be  allowed, 
in  which  board  floors  may  be  laid  down.  Peeling  bark  from 
spruce  trees  for  covering  camps  or  shanties  is  strictly  forbidden, 
and  is  punishable  by  law.  Peeling  white  birches  is  a  repre- 
hensible practice  which  is  also  forbidden,  the  offenders  forfeit- 
ing their  camp  privilege  and  rendering  themselves  liable  to  a 
severe  fine.  Dead  trees  and  fallen  timber  must  be  used  for  fire- 
wood, the  cutting  of  green  trees  for  fuel  being  prohibited  so 
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long  as  SLUj  deed  timber  is  to  be  had  within  a  reasonable 
distance. 

Where  parties  wish  the  permanent  right  to  a  camp-site,  or 
want  to  erect  a  building  or  cottage,  the  law  authorizes  the 
Forest  Conmiission  to  issue  a  lease,  not  to  exceed  five  acres  in 
size.  The  law  provides  that  the  Commission  shall  have  the 
power: 

"To  lease  from  time  to  time  for  a  term  not  longer  than  five 
years  land  within  the  Forest  Preserve,  not  more  than  five  acres 
in  one  parcel  to  any  person,  for  the  erection  of  camps  or  cot- 
tages for  the  use  and  accommodation  of  campers.  Such  leases 
shall  contain  strict  conditions  as  to  the  cutting  and  protection 
of  timber  and  the  prevention  of  fires,  a  reservation  for  travelers 
of  the  right  of  passage  over  the  land  leased  at  all  proper  and 
reasonable  times,  and  a  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  lessee  to 
observe  all  ordinances  or  regulations  of  the  Forest  Commission 
thereto,  for,  or  thereafter  to  be  prescribed;  and  no  exclusive 
privilege  of  fishing  or  hunting  shall  be  granted  to  any  person. 
All  revenues  received  from  such  lease  shall  be  paid  into  the 
State  treasury  and  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  special 
fund  established  for  the  purchase  of  lands  within  the  Adiron- 
dack Park." 

These  leases  are  laid  out  with  twenty  rods  of  water  front 
and  e:s!tending  back  forty  rods  from  the  lake,  or  as  nearly  so  as  the 
shape  of  the  land  or  island  will  permit  Acting  under  the  law 
the  following  leases  have  been  made. 

Mrs.  Ann  H.  Manlerre  Hocum  Bay,  Lower  Saranao  Lake. 

Edward  and  Ben  J.  Manlerre. .  •  Hocum  Bay,  Lower  Saranac  Lake. 

William  P.  Mason  Eagle  Island,  Saranac  Lake. 

Albert  C.  Spann   Muskrat  Point,  Saranac  Lake. 

Dr.  Arpad  C.  Gerster  Big  Island,  Raquette  Lake. 

Ck>melia  T.  Kirby  Golden  Beacli,  Raquette  Lake. 

Dr.  Delavan  Bloodgood  Hen  and  Chickens  Island,  Lake  George. 

Jerome  Lapbam   Phantom  Island,  Lake  George. 

Len-a-wee  Club    Len-a-wee  Island,  Lake  George. 

Agnes  Ranger    Ranger  Island,  Lake  George. 

William  A.  Wait   Sweetbrier  Island,  Lake  George. 

C.  E.  and  F.  H.  Bullard  Juanita  Island,*  Lake  George. 

*  Oamp  lite  only;  not  the  entire  ialand. 
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Albert  L.  Judson   Pleasant,  Island,  Lake  George. 

William  D.  Mann   Waltonian  Island,  Lake  6e<N:ge. 

L.  H.  Fillmore   Uncas  Island,*  Lake  George. 

Mrs.  Cecil  Gabbett   Temple  Noe  Island,  Lake  George. 

Oberon  Lapham    Big  Burnt  Island,*  Lake  George. 

The  Glen  Club  Glen  Island,  Lake  George. 

Thomas  P.  Wicks   Chapel  Pond,  Keene  Valley. 


These  leases  vary  in  price  from  t200  to  f30  per  year,  for  the 
five  acres  or  less  occupied,  aggregating  |1,425  per  year,  an 
amount  which  will  be  materially  increased.  The  proceeds  from 
these  leases  are  turned  over  to  the  Comptroller  to  be  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  special  fund  established  for  the  purchase  of 
lands  within  the  Adirondack  Park. 

In  view  of  the  immense  number  of  desirable  camp-sftes  open  to 
the  public,  free  of  charge,  none  of  which  are  ever  occupied,  it  will 
readily  be  seen  that  the  few  leases  which  have  been  made,  or 
may  yet  be  made,  will  not  abridge  in  the  least  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  people.  At  the  same  time,  these  leases  fur- 
nish a  permanent  revenue  which  will  aid  the  Department  in 
offsetting  the  cost  of  its  maintenance. 


*  Gamp  rite  only;  not  the  entire  ielend. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT.* 


In  the  annual  Appropriation  Bill  passed  by  the  Legislature, 
April  16,  1892,  the  Forest  Commission  was  allowed  the  usual 
sum  of  130,000  for  the  maintenance  of  its  work.  Like  all 
appropriations  in  the  bill,  this  money  was  not  available  until 
October  1,  1892,  it  being  intended  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Department  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  that 
date.  Of  this  sum,  118,500  was  specially  designated  for 
salaries,  and  111,500  for  "traveling  expenses  of  the  Com- 
missioners and  officials,  for  printing  and  office  expenses,  for  fees 
of  attorneys  and  witnesses,  and  for  the  prevention  of  fire/' 

In  addition  to  this  t30,000  granted  in  the  regulari  Appropria- 
tion Bill,  an  additional  sum  of  |5,500  for  salaries  was  given  to 
the  Conamission  in  the  Annual  Supply  Bill  passed  May  18,  1893, 
The  latter  sum,  like  all  items  in  the  Supply  Bill,  was  placed  > 
to  the  credit  of  the  Department  on  the  date  mentioned,  making 
the  total  appropriation  135,500  for  the  year  1892-93.  This 
amount  was  still  further  increased  by  the  sum  of  1709.46,  stand- 
ing to  the  credit  of  the  Commission  on  the  Comptroller's  books, 
being  the  unexpended  balance  remaining  on,  hand  at  the  close 
of  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  September  30,  1892, 

By  chapter  562,  Laws  of  1887,  a  park  was  established  in  the 
Catskill  Preserve  for  breeding  deer,  with  the  intention  of  ulti- 
mately restocking  that  region  with  this  kind  of  game.  The 
care  and  maintenance  of  this  large  inclosure  or  park  devolves 
by  this  law  on  the  Forest  Conmxission,  and  so  all  appropria- 
tions for  this  object  have  been  added  each  year  to  the  account 
of  this  Department.   The  Supply  Bill,  passed  in  May,  1893,  con- 

*"Tli0  OommiMlon  ■baU  aBnyailjr  make  a  wrltteii  report  to  the  LagWatere .of  tlieir 
reeelpti  end  ezpeniee,**  etc.  (Cftukp.  m.  Laws  of  1808.) 
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tained  an  item  of  14,250  for  this  fund,  of  which  amount  |2,750 
was  designated  for  the  maintenance  of  the  park,  "  including  the 
purchase  of  live  deer,"  and  11,500  for  inclosing  with  a  wire 
fence  adjoining  lands  for  enlarging  its  area.  There  was  also 
an  unexpended  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Deer  Park  Fund 
remaining  over  from  the  year  1891-92.  This  balance  amounted 
to  11,351.22  less  1172  which  "lapsed"  during  the  past  year  by 
limitation,  and  was  returned  to  the  Treasury. 

Care  has  been  taken  to  keep  the  expenses  well  within  the 
limits  of  the  appropriations,  and  in  the  following  statement  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  it  will  be  seen  that  at  the  close  of 
the  year  there  was  an  unexpended  balance  on  hand  to  the 
credit  of  three  accounts, —  salaries,  expenses,  and  Deer  Parib:, — 
amounting  to  110,597.79. 


FOREST  COMMISSION  —  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
Annual  Statement,  fob  the  Fiboal  Yeab  ENDma  Ssftembeb  80 


1898. 
BeeeipU. 

From  ap]p)priation*  for  salaries   $34,000  00 

From  appropriation  for  expenses    11,500  00 

From  appropriation  for  Deer  Park    4,250  00 

From  unexpended  balance,  1892  —  salaries    709  45 

From  imexpended  balance,  1892  —  expenses   Ill  31 

From  unexpended  balance,  1802  — Deer  Park   1,179  22 


$41,749  99 

Eapenditures. 

For  salaries    $19,200  14 

Bmployes'  expenses    4,158  63 

Theo.  T.  Basselin,  Ck>mmissioner,  expenses    423  42 

Townsend  Cox,  Commissioner,  expenses   1,135  10 

C.  C.  Schuyler,  Commissioner,  expenses   76  20 

William  R.  Weed,  Commissioner,  expenses   192  10 

Legal  expenses   2,019  37 

Printing    226  55 

Stationery    216  28 

Postage    300  00 

Bxpressage    184  52 

Telegrams    78  36 


•  Including  item  of  $5,500  in  the  Supply  BIU. 
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Telephone    |62  00 

Messenger  service    22  93 

Office  library   106  55 

Office  furniture    17  50 

Newspapers    48  20 

Newspaper  clippings    98  15 

Surveying    788  77 

Miscellaneous  expenses    92  57 

CatskiU  Deer  Park    1,704  86 

Balance  unexpended  —  salaries    5,509  32 

Balance  tmexpended  —expenses    1,364  11 

Balance  unexpended  —  Deer  Park    3,724  36 


$41,749  99 


ORGANIZATION. 


This  Department,  as  organized  under  the  law  of  1893,  has  at 
Its  head  a  Commission  composed  of  five  members.  This  law 
provides  that: 

Sec.  101.  There  shall  be  a  forest  commission  consisting  of 
five  persons  to  be  known  as  the  forest  commissioners,  appointed 
by  the  governor  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate  and  holding  office  for  the  term  of  five  years.  The  com- 
missioners shall  serve  without  compen^tion  but  shall  be  paid 
for  the  reasonable  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of 
their  official  duties. 

Sec.  102.  The  forest  commission  shall: 

1.  Have  the  care,  custody,  control  and  superintendence  of 
the  forest  preserve. 

2.  Maintain  and  protect  the  forests  in  the  forest  preserve  and 
promote  as  far  as  practicable  the  further  growth  of  the  forest 
therein. 

3.  Have  charge  of  the  public  interests  of  the  state  with 
regard  to  forestry  and  tree  planting  especially  with  reference 
to  forest  fires  in  every  part  of  the  state. 

4.  Possess  all  the  powers  relating  to  the  forest  preserve  which 
were  vested  in  the  commissioners  of  the  land  office  and  in  the 
comptroller  on  May  fifteen,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five. 

5.  Prescribe  rules  and  regulations  affecting  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  forest  preserve  and  for  its  use,  care  and  adminis- 
tration, and  alter  or  amend  the  same. 

6.  Employ  a  superintendent,  assistant  superintendent,  two 
forest  inspectors,  twelve  foresters  and  such  clerical  force  and 
agents  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  and  fix  their  compensation, 
but  the  expenses  and  salaries  of  such  employes  shall  not  exceed 
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in  the  aggregate,  with  the  other  expenses  of  the  commission, 
the  sum  appropriated  therefor  by  the  legislature. 

7.  Take  such  measures  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  commis- 
sioners may  be  proper,  and  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  and  the  regents  of  the  university  may  approve,  for 
awakening  an  interest  in  behalf  of  forestry  in  the  common 
schools,  academies,  and  colleges  of  the  state  and  of  imparting 
elementary  instruction  on  such  subject  therein;  and  prepare 
and  distribute  the  tracts  and  circulars  of  information,  giving 
plain  and  concise  instructions  for  the  care  of  private  woodlands 
and  for  the  growth  of  new  forests  upon  lands  that  have  been 
denuded,  exhausted  by  cultivation,  eroded  by  torrents,  or 
injured  by  fire,  or  that  are  sandy,  marshy,  broken,  sterile,  or 
waste  and  unfit  for  other  use.  These  publications  shall  be  fur- 
nished without  cost  to  any,  citizen  of  the  state  on  application, 
and  proper  measures  may  be  taken  for  bringing  them  to  the 
notice  of  persons  who  would  be  benefited  thereby. 

8.  Cause  rules  for  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  forest 
fires  to  be  printed  for  posting  in  school-houses,  inns,  sawmills, 
and  other  wood-working  establishments,  lumber  camps,  and 
other  places  in  such  portions  of  the  state  as  they  may  deem 
necessary. 

Upon  the  enactment  of  the  Forestry  law,  April  7,  1893,  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  —  then  composed  of  Hons.  Townsend 
Cox,  Theo.  B.  Basselin  and  Dudley  Farlin  —  ceased  to  exist,  the 
law  of  1885  being  repealed  by  the  i>assage  of  this  act.  On 
April  10,  1893,  the  Governor  appointed  and  the  Senate  con- 
firmed the  following  named  Cbmmissioners: 

Francis  G.  Babcock    Homellsville,  N.  Y. 

Samuel  J.  Tilden   New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

Clarkson  C.  Schuyler   ^  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

Nathan  Straus   New  York,  N.  Y. 

William  R  Weed  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

The  newly  appointed  Commission  met  April  19,  1893,  at  the 
Capitol  in  the  office  of  the  Department,  and  effected  an  organi- 
zation, Commissioner  Babcock  being  chosen  President  of  the 
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Board,  and  Commissioners  Tilden  and  Schnyler  appointed  audi- 
tors. The  officers  and  employees  retained  or  appointed  by  the 
Commission,  and  now  borne  on  the  rolls,  are: 


NAME. 


C.  O.  McCreedy  

Wallace  T.  Brooks  

J.  J.  Fourqurean  

William  F.  Fox  

Philip  L.  Haberstro  . . . 

John  H.  Burke  

Seymour  C.  Armstrong 

Frank  C.  Parker  

Thomas  Powers  

Joseph  H.  Riseley  

Wilham  Doyle  

William  Humes  

Hezekiah  S.  Eckler*  . . 

George  R.  Jencks  

James  Kelley  

Wmiam  F.  Taylor  

W.  N.  Ormsby  

J.  H.  Sanford  

WilUam  H.  Delmore  

Michael  Tormey  

Allen  Olmsted  

William  H.  Tippettsf. . . 

John  Ryan  

Alfred  R.  Ostrom  

Cyrus  Donovan  


Position. 


Secretary  

Assistant  Secretary  

Stenographer  

Superintendent  

Assistant  Superintendent 

Inspector  

do   

Forester  

do   

do   

do   

do   

do   

do   

do   

do   

do   

do   

do   

Special  agent  

do   

do   

do   

do   

Keeper,  Deer  Park  


Original 
appointment 


June  8,  1891 
December  1,  1892 
July         8,  1888 

November  1, 1885 


June 
March 
August 
June 
March 
March 
June 
June 
April 
Nov. 
April 
May 
Sept. 
August 
August 
May 


8,  1891 
13,  1889 
1,  1898 
10,  1886 
1,  1889 
16,  1890 
8, 1891 
8,  1891 
5,  1892 
80, 1892 
1,  1898 
2, 1898 
5,  1898 
1, 1898 
1, 1898 
2, 1898 


February  17,  1886 
June  1*,  1898 
October  10, 1898 
October  24,  1898 
October    1,  1892 


*  Dead.  Mr.  Eckler  was  a  fatthfol  and  efficient  employee.  He  died  since  the  aboTe  report 
wae  not  to  the  LeglBlature.       t  In  charge  of  the  Lake  George  islands. 
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FIREWARDENS* 

Clinton  County. 


Town. 


Altona  

Ausable  

Beekmanto  wn  

Black  Brook  

Ghamplain  

Chazy  

dinton  

Dannemora  

EUenburgh  

Mooers  

Peiu  

Plattsburgh  

Saranac  

Schuyler  Falla  

Chesterfield  

Crown  Point  

Elizabethtown  

Eaeex  

Jay  

Keene  

Lewis'  

Hinenra  |^ 

MbriiJi  

Kewcomb  

North  Elba  

North  Hudson  

St.  Armand  

Schroon  | 

Tlconderoga  

Westport  

Willsborough   

Wilmington  

Altamont  

Bangor  

Belmont   


NAME. 


E.  W.  Tromley  

Richard  A.  McCormick  . . 

Samuel  Craig  

W.  W.  Pierce  

Robert  McCrea  

R.  R.  Heaton  

Geo.  W.  O'NeU  

Charles  Richardson  

Chas.  H.  Uutchins  

P.  L.  Mahan  

Geo.  P.  Hallock  

Geo.  W.  Ostrander  

S.  P.  Morgan  

James  H.  Lobdell  

Essex  County. 

Henry  C.  Pierre  

Timothy  O'Mara  

Friend  A.  Brown  

A.  B.  Hofitnagle  

Thomas  F.  Madden  

Almeron  Hale  

A.  R.  Whitman  

M.  F.  Cronin  

John  Mea  

Michael  Flynn  

James  Farrell  

V.  R.  Broughton  

Benj.  Siblev  

Lemuel  S.  rarkhurst  

Edward  Ploof  

Sylvester  Reid  

George  W.  Ford,  r  

Ezra li.  Rickert  

John  H.  Guire  

Edward  McCoin  

Gtoorge  C.  Osbom  

Sydney  Jacobs  

Patrick  Davey  

Faankun  County, 

W.  E.  La  Fountain  

Freeman  Westcott  

Nicholas  Grobuski  


Addrefls. 


Altona. 

Clintonville. 

Beekmantown. 

Black  Brook. 

Champlain. 

Chazy. 

Frontier. 

Lyon  Mountain. 

Flllenburgh  Centre. 

Mooers. 

Peru. 

West  Plattsburgh. 
Standish. 
Schuyler  Falls. 


Keeseville. 

Crown  Point  Centre. 

Elizabethtown. 

Whallonsburgh . 

Lower  Jay. 

Keene. 

Lewis. 

Minerva. 

Olmsteadville. 

Minerva. 

Indian  Lake. 

MoTiah. 

Newcomb. 

North  Elba. 

Schroon  River. 

Bloominedale. 

South  Schroon. 

South  Schroon. 

South  Schroon. 

Ticonderoga. 

Westport. 

Willsborough. 

Wilmington. 


Tupper  Lake. 
North  Bangor. 
Chasm  FallB. 


•The  Ftrewardens,  in  the  itxteen.  counties  which  Include  the  Forest  Presenre,  are  also 
appoiiited  by  the  Forest  Ctommlsslon,  and  are  required  by  law  to  make  a  written  report^ 
amnmlly,  to  the  Oommlssioii  of  any  fires  which  may  occur  in  their  respeotlTe  towns.  They  are 
not  salaried  officials,  but  receiTe  pay  for  their  time  while  on  duty  at  a  forest  fire,  their  aerrlces 
bslBg  a  town  charge.  (See  Forest  Law,  Vol.  n  of  this  Beport) 
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Fbanklin  CoinrrY  —  (  Concluded  ). 


Town. 


Bombay  

Brandon  

Brighton   

Burke   

Cbateaugay  

Constable  

Dickinson  

Duane   

Fort  Covington 


Franklin  

Harrietstown 

Malone   

Moira  

Westville  

Santa  Clara . . 

Waverly  


NAUE. 


John  Dwyer  

Luke  M .  Haywood 
(ieorge  D.  Knowles 
Oliver  V.  MitcheU. 
Calvin  Prairie  . . . . , 

John  Lyons  

John  W .  Lyon  

William  Cliambors. , 
Fran  k  Summerfield , 
Ferd.  W.  Chase. . . . 

Silas  Lamson   

A.  N.  Skiff  

Daniel  Keese  , 

Archie  Collins  

Frank  Eaton  , 

Patrick  McCabe  . . . , 

Horace  Helms  

AsaB.  Witherell... 

Eben  Hoyt  , 

Daniel  Riddell  

William  Boyce  

W.  H.  Harvey 


Address. 


Hogansburgh. 
Sherry. 
Paul  bmith's. 
Burke. 

Chateaugay.  • 
Constable. 
Dickinson  Centre. 
Duano. 

Fort  Covington. 
Loon  Lake. 
Vermontville. 
Bloomingdale. 
Union  Falls. 
Coldsmith's. 
Saranac  Lake. 
Malone. 
Chaam  Falls. 
Moira. 

Westville  Centre. 
Santa  Clara. 
Santa  Clara. 
St.  Regis  FUUs. 


Bleecker  

Broadalbin  

Caroga   

Ephratah  | 

Johnstown  

Mayfield  

Northampton  

Oppenheim  

Perth  

Stratford   


Fulton  County, 

Francis  Unger  

Sanf ord  Ryder  

Fred.  Bosquet  

George  Hnell  

George  Dygert  

John  A.  Putnam  

Frank  Holmes  

Lemon  Wilson  

Ira  Brown  

John  Fox  

Henry  Cool  


Bleecker. 

North  Broadalbin. 

Pine  Lake. 

Rock  wood. 

Caroga. 

Johnstown. 

Cranberry  Creek.. 

North  ville. 

Dolgeville. 

Perth  Centre. 

Stratford. 


Gbesns  County. 


Ashland   

Athens  

Cairo  

Catskill  

(^oxsackie  

Durham  

Greenville  

Halcott  

Hunter.  

Jewett  

Lexington  

New  Baltimore. 

Plattsville  

Windham  


Daniel  W.  Hyatt.  .. 
Samuel  W.  Sprague . 
William  Meadaugh  . 


John  F.  Rharpe  

WiUiamB.  Faulk  .. 

Albert  Tremmel  

Orson  Ballard  

Chas.  B.  Wiltrel.... 
Freeman  Bloodgood 

Jacob  Hogaboom  

Charles  W .  Mackey  . 

John  McGinnis  

A.  Gay  Holcomb. . . , 


Ashland. 

Athens. 

Acra. 

Coxsackie. 

Durham. 

Greenville. 

Halcott  Centre. 

Hunter. 

Jewett. 

Lexington. 

Coxsackie. 

Prattsville. 

Windham. 
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Arietta  

Benson  

Hope  

Indian  Lake  | 

Lake  Pleasant  

Long  Lake  

Morehouse  

Wells  

Ck>lumbia  

Danube  , 

Fairfield  

Frankfort  

German  Flats  

Herkimer  

Litchfield  

Little  Falls  

Manheim  , 

Norway  - 

Ohio  

Russia  , 

Salisbury  

Schuyler  

Stark  

Warren  

Wilmurt  

Winfield  

Croffhan  . . .  .*  

Denmark.  

Diana  

Grei^  

Harnsburgh  

Highmarket  

Lewis  

Leyden  

Lowville  

Lvonsdale  

^fartinsburgh  

Montague  , 

Osceola   

Pinckney  

Turin  

Watson  

West  Turin  

Brasher  , 

Canton  

Clare  


James  E.  Higgins  

WiJliam  Reid  

Isaac  H.  Browuell  

Edward  ^Spain  

Tuffield  I)(-pan  

Martin  Kelley  

Empst  Johnson  

H.  F.  Kreuzer  

P.  Hanley  

HsBKiMEB  County. 

James  M.  Ackler  

John  Moyer  ,  

John  Field  

George  W.  Keeler  

William  Kirtle  

Thomas  Burns  

Edward  Cole  

George  W.  McCammon  

E.  L.  Dunckel  

Michael  Mahardy  

John  S.  Wood  

William  Light  

Charles  L.  Ives  

William  Way,  Jr  

John  Vedder  

John  M.  Hamner  

Henry  Conklin  

Moses  C.  Jordan  

Ljb;:wi8  County. 

Greorge  Nortz  

John  T.  Martin  

M.  A.  Samson  

Scudder  Todd  

Frank  McCarthy  

John  Harrington  

Paul  Finnester  

Robert  Roberts  

IraSharpe  

James  Dority  

William  Williams  

Orrin  H.  Spencer  

William  Roll  

James  D.  Bourke  

Edward  A.  Shephard  

Thomas  Rennie  

Adam  Kotary  

St.  Lawjkence  County. 

William  Roper  

C.  J.  Perkins  

John  Bird  


Sageville. 

Benson. 

Hope. 

Blue  Mountain  Lake, 
.Indian  Lake. 
Newton's  Comers. 
Long  Lake. 
Morehouseville. 
Wells. 


Spinnerville. 

Danube. 

Middleville. 

Frankfort  Centre. 

Mohawk. 

Herkimer. 

Cedarville. 

Little  Falls. 

Dolgeville. 

Norway. 

Gray. 

North  Wood. 
Salisbury. 
West  Schuyler. 
Van  Homesville, 
Jordan  ville. 
Wilmurt. 
West  Winfield. 


Belfort. 

Denmark . 

Sterling  Bush. 

Lyons  Falls. 

Copenhagen. 

Highmarket. 

West  Leyden. 

Leyden. 

Lowville. 

Lyonsdale. 

East  Martinsburgh, 

Gardiner's  Comers. 

Osceola. 

Barnes'  Comers. 
Turin. 

Chase's  Lake. 
Constableville. 


Brasher  Falls. 

Canton. 

Clare. 
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St.  Lawbencb  County — (Continued). 


Town. 


Clifton  

Colton  

DeKalb  

DePeyster... 
Edwards .... 

Fine  

Fowler  

Gouvemeur . 
Hammond  .. 

Hermon  

Hopkinton  . . 
Lawrence . . . 

Lisbon  

Louisville . . . 

Macomb  

Madrid  

Massena  

Morristown  . 

Norfolk  

Oswegatchie 
ParisEville  .. 
Pierrepont  . . 
Pitcaim....  , 
Potsdam  .... 

Rossie  

Russell  

Stockholm  .. 
Waddington 


NAMK 


T.  J.  Donohue .. 
W.  P.  Lindsey.. 
W.  P.  Hendrick 
J.  Conklin  


H.  T.  Carr  

D.  W.  Fuller  

Stephen  Farley  , 

M.  W.  Timmerman  , 
Russell T.  Kinney... 
J.  Q.  Flood  

E.  T.  Dustin  

Peter  C.  Mullin  

"William  Miller  

Milton  J.  Truaz  

Patrick  Kelley  

C.  C.  Lantry  

J.  F.  Culligan  

R.  G.  BrinkerhofF . . . 

O.  A.  Best  

A.  R.  Allen  

E.  J.  Corcoran  

Henry  C.  Pearson... 
R.  Merrick  Wheeler . 

M.  McMuUin  

Stephen  K.  Miles  

R.  B.  Wheelock  

Chris.  Monaghan.... 


Addrefls. 


Benson  Mines. 
S.  Colton. 
Richville. 
DePeyster. 

Fine. 

Fowler. 

Gouvemeur. 

Hammond. 

Hermon . 

Hopkinton. 

North  Lawrenoe. 

Lisbon  Centre. 

Louisville. 

Macomb. 

Madrid. 

Helena. 

Morristown. 

Norfolk. 

Heuvelton. 

Parishville. 

Colton. 

Pitcaim. 

Potsdam. 

Rossie. 

Russell . 

West  Stockholm. 
Chase's  Mills. 


Saratoga  Countt. 


Ballston  

Charlton  

Clifton  Park  

Corinth   

Dajr  

Edmburgh  , 

(Jalway  , 

Greenfield  

Hadley  

Half  Moon  

Malta  

MUton  

Moreau  

Northumberland. . 

Providence  

Saratoga  

Saratoga  Springs  . 

Stillwater  

Waterford  

WUton  


Bethel  

Calliooon.. 
Gochecton . 


Anson  J.  Larkin  .  

Joseph  N .  Hedden. , . 
Nicholas  Vischer  .... 

William  McOarty  

George  F.  Paul  

Daniel  A.  BrowneU. . 

Henry  Hill  

Reuben  E.  Cionkhite 

John  HoUeran  

Edward  McDonnell. . 
Edgar  W.  Eldridge.. 

J.  A.  Cipperly  

Martin  S.  Bra3rman. . 
JohnG.  B.  Snyder  ... 

Jos.  B.  Sowl  

Patrick  Burke,  Jr.  

Beni.  Hutchins  

William  F.  Donnell  . . 

James  Meeker  

W.  C.  Hodges  
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South  Ballston. 
Charlton. 
Vischer's  Ferry. 
Corinth. 
Day. 

Edmburgh. 
(Jalway. 
Kinics  Station. 


ley. 

Mechanioville. 
Malta. 

Ballston  Spa. 
S.  Glens  Falls. 
Bacon's  Mills. 
Hag^om's  Mills. 
SchuylerviUe. 
Ballston  Spa. 
Ketchum's  Comers. 
Waterford. 
Kings  Station. 


Newoomb  S.  Mapes  |  White  Lake. 

Casper  Van  Weisenfluh   Youngsville. 

Peter  Theis   Fosterdale. 
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Sullivan  County — {Continued), 


Town. 


Delaware  ... 
Fallsburgh  . . 
Forestburgh . 
Fremont  .... 
Highlands. . . 

Liberty   

Lumberland  . 
Mamakating. 
Neversink . . . 
Rockland.... 
Thompson. . . 
Tusten  


NAME. 


Wilson  D.  Sporting. 

Morris  Downey  

George  L.  Decker. . . 

M.  A.  Hoffman  

George  W.  Parker. . 
Frederick  Butler. . . . 
William  Ruddick... 
Wesley  MarshaU. . . . 

Samuel  J.  Groo  

Peter  Parks  

W.  8.  Ck)ddington  . . 
William  Darling  


AddreoL 


CalUcoon  Depot. 
Mountaindale. 
Oakland  Valley. 
North  Branch. 
Eldred. 
liberty. 
Glen  Spey. 
Wurtsboro. 
Grahamoyille. 
Livingston's  Manor. 
Rock  Hill. 
Beaver  Brook. 


Denning  

Esopus  

Gardiner  

Hardenburgh  . . 

Hurley  

Kingston  

Lloyd  

Marbletown  . . . , 
Marbleborough . 

New  Paltz  

Olive  

Plattekill  

Rochester  

Rosendale  

Saugerties  

Shandaken   

Shawangunk . . . 

Ulster  

Wawarsing  . . . . 
Woodstock ...... 


Ulstbb  County. 


William  G.  Satterlee  . . . 

Charles  H.  Story  

David  D.  Clearwater. . . 

Daniel  Eighmy  

Clinton  Shovill  

Michael  Bums  

Stephen  B.  Ohamplain. 

Thos.  Woolsey  

Edward  H.  Shiel  

Elias  Cole  

George  W.  Lewis  

John  H.  Van  Ostrand. . 

John  Mertime  

John  Cook  

George  Hammond  

Patrick  Johnson  

John  R.  Johnson  

Andrew  McGuire  

Cornelius  H.  Sheley . . . 
Isaac  Wolven  


Forest  Valley. 

Ulster  Park. 

Gardiner. 

Turnwood. 

West  Hurley. 

SawkiU. 

Lloyd. 

Milton. 

Milton. 

New  Paltz. 

West  Shokan. 

Ciintondale. 

Mombaccus. 

Binnewater. 

West  Saugerties, 

Shandaken. 

Crawford. 

Eangston. 

Ellenville. 

Lake  Hill. 


Warben  County, 


Bolton  

Caldwell  .... 

Chester  

Hague   

Horicon  

Johnsburgh . 
Luzerne  . . . . 
Qaeensbury . 
Stony  Creek. 
Thurmap. 


Bolton  Landing. 
Lake  George. 
Chestertown. 
Haggle. 
Horicon . 
North  Creek. 
Luzerne . 
Glens  Falls. 
Stony  Creek. 
Athol. 

Warrensburgh   Thomas  H.  Crandall   Warrensburgh. 


Hiram  Phillips  

Richard  P.  Hubbell 

John  H.  Smith  

Samuel  H.  Miller... 

Stephen  Haves  

Daniel  Sheehan  

Hugh  demons  

Edward  L.  Mills.... 
John  E.  Burdick  ... 
David  A.  Green  . 


ArgylG  

Cambridge 
Dresden  .. 
Easton  .... 


Washington  County. 


Robert  H.  Mclntyre. 

John  Ford  

Thomas  Cooper  

George  S.  Allen  


Argyle. 
Cambridge . 
Dresden  Centre. 
Easton. 
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Town. 


AddrasB. 


Fort  Ann  

Granville  

Greenwich  .. 
Hampton  . . . 

Hartford  

Hebron  

Jackson  

Kingsbury  . 

Putnam  

Balem  

WhitehaU . . . 
White  Creek 


Albert  C.  Vaughn  . . 
G.  A.  Wells,  Jr.... 
John  Alexander  .... 
Aaron  C.  Boughton 

William  Tolman  

George  Rea  

J.  H.  Qeveland.... 

John  Murphy  

Robert  H.  Patterson 
Sylvanus  Dickinson. 
B.  J.  C.  Senton. ... 
Bomaine  Bennett... 


Fort  Ann. 
Granville. 
Lake  P.  O. 
Hampton. 
Hartford. 
West  Hebron. 
Salem. 
Sandy  Hill. 
Tlconderoga. 
Salem. 
Whitehall. 
White  Creek. 


Cancellations  and  Redemptions. 


Since  1885,  the  year  in  whicH  the  lands  in  the  Forest  Pre- 
serve were  turned  over  to  the  care  and  custody  of  this  Depart- 
ment, the  State  has  lost  title  to  123,980  acres  of  woodlands  which 
were  included  in  the  scheduled  list  of  lots  printed  from  time 
to  time  in  the  appendices  of  our  annual  reports.  These  lands 
were  lost  through  applications  for  cancellations  and  redemp- 
tions granted  in  the  Comptroller's  office  during  that  period, 
the  grants  being  made  under  the  laws  which  enable  applicants 
to  avail  themselves  of  legal  technicalities  or  trifling  errors  of 
the  assessors  as  grounds  for  obtaining  lands  that  were  aban- 
doned years  ago  by  their  owners.  The  applicants,  in  most  every 
instance,  were  persons  who  never  owned  the  property,  but  who 
had  obtained  the  old,  abandoned  title  for  a  mere  trifle,  and 
who  made  some  worthless  deed  good  by  obtaining  a  cancella- 
tion of  the  tax  titles  under  which  the  State  held  these  lands. 
In  the  case  of  cancellations  they  obtained  the  land  often  with- 
out even  paying  the  back  taxes,  which,  in  case  of  errors  in  the 
proceedings  prior  to  a  sale,  were  assessed  back  on  the  town 
where  the  land  was  situated. 

The  laws  governing  tax;  sales,  enacted  many  years  ago,  were 
drawn  with  the  intention  of  favoring  the  taxpayer  and  offer- 
ing every  inducement  and  facility  for  regaining  the  land,  which 
in  those  days  the  State  authorities  were  only  too  glad  to  dis- 
pose of.  Now  that  the  State's  policy  is  changed  in  regard  to 
the  forest  lands  obtained  at  tax  sales,  it  is  high  time  that  its 
laws  should  be  changed  so  as  to  protect  the  conmiunal  interest 
to  which  the  public  forests  belong.  The  tiix  laws  should  be 
so  amended  that  no  application  for  cancellation,  based  on 
alleged  irregularities  on  the  part  of  the  asst^ssors  or  other 
officials  prior  to  a  sale,  should  be  granted  unless  the  applicant 
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can  show  that  such  error  or  irregularity  was  the  cause  of  the 
failure  to  pay  the  tax. 

For  instance:  a  man  considering  his  lands  not  worth  the 
taxes  due  on  them,  will  allow  20,000  acres  of  forest  to  be  sold 
at  a  tax  sale  and  revert  to  the  State.  After  the  State  has 
held  this  land  for  twenty  years  or  more,  cared  for  it,  and  pro- 
tected it  at  tiie  public  expense  until  it  has  enhanced  in  value 
greatly,  some  speculator  will  buy  the  abandoned  deed  for  a 
mere  trifle,  and  apply  for  a  cancellation  of  the  sale  on  the 
ground  that  the  assessor,  twenty-five  years  ago,  made  affidavit 
to  his  return  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  August  instead  of  on 
the  third  Tuesday,  as  required  by  law;  or,  that  the  board  of 
supervisors,  in  that  year,  adjourned  before  their  clerk  hjad 
extended  the  figures  on  his  tax-roll;  or  allege  some  other  trivial 
failure  to  comply  with  the  method  prescribed  by  law,  none  of 
which  errors  had  anything  to  do  with  the  reasons  of  the  origi- 
nal owner  for  abandoning  his  land  and  refusing  to  pay  the 
State  what  he  owed  for  taxes.  Still,  the  law  requires  that  in 
such  a  case  the  sale  shall  be  set  aside,  and  that  the  applicant, 
who  had  previously  obtained  the  old  deed  for  a  trilling  sum, 
may  have  the  pi-operty.  Within  eight  years  the  State  has  lost 
$400,000  worth  of  forests  and  lakes  through  applications  based 
on  similar  reasons,  claims  which  were  legally  correct  but  frivo- 
lous in  the  extreme,  and  unjust  to  the  taxpayers  at  large  to 
whom  the  property  belonged. 

Of  the  123,980  acres  lost  since  1885,  by  the  State,  8,179  acres 
were  lost  during  the  past  year.  Through  a  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  this  Department  some  have 
criticised  the  Forest  Commission  for  this  large  decrease  in  the 
area  of  the  Preserve.  For  this  reason  it  may  be  well  to  men- 
tion here  that  the  acquisition  of  lands  through  tax  sales,  and 
all  cancellation  or  redemption  of  titles  thus  acquired,  are  wholly 
within  the  pro\ince  of  another  deimrtnient,  this  Commission 
having  no  powers  whatever  in  the  matter.  . 

At  the  same  time  we  have  endeavored  to  co-operate  fully  with 
the  Comptroller  in  his  efforts  to  contest  the  alleged  evidence 
upon  which  many  applications  have  been  based,  and  have  con- 
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tributed  liberally  out  of  our  annual  appropriations  in  securing 
the  best  legal  talent  for  defending  the  State's  title  to  the  lands 
which  have  been  intrusted  to  our  care. 

A  list  of  the  redemptions  and  cancellations  during  1893*  of 
the  State's  title  to  the  lands  hitherto  under  our  charge  has 
been  furnished  us  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Comptroller.  It 
appears  here  in  order  that  persons  having  the  list  of  State  lots, 
as  printed  in  our  former  reports,  may  erase  these  from  their 
list 

Canoellations  in  1893. 

January  4,  1893.* — Essex  County,  Town  of  Minerva,  Totten 
and  Crossfield  Purchase,  Township  30,  Lot  3.  The  State's  title 
acquired  at  the  Tax  Sale  of  1885  was  cancelled  on  application 
of  E.  K.  Hawley,  President  Adirondack  Timber  and  Mineral  Co., 
by  J.  M.  Lawson,  attorney  and  agent,  on  the  ground  that  said 
land  was  owned  by  the  Adirondack  Co.  and  was  exempt  from 
taxation.   Amount  cancelled,  791  acres. 

January  4,  1893.* —  Essex  County,  Town  of  Keene,  Totten  and 
Crossfield  Purchase,  Township  45,  Lot  48.  The  State's  title 
acquired  at  the  Tax  Sale  of  1885  was  cancelled  on  application  of 
R  K.  Hawley,  President  of  the  Adirondack  Timber  and  Min- 
eral Co.,  by  J.  M.  Lawson,  attorney  and  agent,  on  the  ground 
that  said  land  was  owned  by  the  Adirondack  Co.,  and  was 
exempt  from  taxation  for  the  years  embraced  in  said  sale. 
Amount  cancelled,  406  acres. 

February  9,  1893. —  Warren  County,  Township  of  Warrens- 
burgh,  Goldthwaite's  Patent.  The  State's  title  acquired  at  the 
Tax  Sale  of  1885  was  cancelled,  on  application  of  Samuel 
Stanton  and  Albert  Hall,  on  the  ground  that  the  land  was 
assessed  both  as  resident  and  non-resident  land.  Amount  can- 
celled, 533  acres. 

February  15,  1893. —  Clinton  County,  Town  of  Altona,  Refugee 
Tract,  Lot  190.  The  State's  title  acquired  at  the  Tax  Sale  of 
1853  was  cancelled*  on  application  of  John  W.  Havens,  on  the 
ground  that  in  the  years  1847  and  1848  the  land  was  assessed 


•  Does  not  Include  anj  canceUations  of  titles  acquired  at  the  tax  sale  of  1890. 
t  Qranted  December  10, 1808;  but  not  included  In  our  report  for  tliat  year. 
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as  non-resident,  and  that  one  David  Vincent  was  living  on 
the  land  at  the  time.   Amount  cancelled,  100  acres. 

March  15,  1893  —  Essex  County,  Town  of  Minerva,  Totten  and 
Crosp^eld  Purchase,  Township  26,  Lot  103.  The  State's  title 
acquired  at  the  Tax  Sales  of  1877,  1881,  and  1885,  was  can- 
celled on  the  application  of  the  Adirondack  Timber  and  Mineral 
Company  on  the  grounds  that  the  land  was  owned  by  the 
Adirondack  Railroad  Company,  and  was  exempt  from  taxation. 
Amount  cancelled,  136  acres. 

March  15,4893. —  Franklin  County,  Town  of  Harrietstown, 
Macomb's  Purchase,  Great  Tract  1,  Township  23,  S.  W.  1-4.  The 
State's  title,  acquired  through  the  Tax  Sale  of  1881,  was  can- 
celled on  application  of  the  Adirondack  Timber  and  ^Mineral 
Company,  on  the  ground  that  the  land  was  partly  owned  by  the 
Adirondack  Railroad  Company  and  was  exempt  from  taxation. 
Amount  cancelled,  396  acres. 

March  15,  1893.— Hamilton  County,  Town  of  Wells,  Oxbow 
Tract,  Lot  49.  The  State's  title,  acquired  at  the  Tax  Sale  of 
1885,  was  cancelled  upon  the  application  of  the  Adironda<*k 
Timber  and  Mineral  Company,  on  the  ground  that  the  land 
was  owned  by  the  Adirondack  Railroad  Company  and  was 
exempt  from  taxation.   Amount  cancelled,  28  acres. 

March  15,  1893.— Hamilton  County,  Town  of  Wells,  Totten 
and  Crossfield's  Purchase,  Township  1,  S.  E.  J,  Van  Wagoner 
Tract,  Lots  10  and  12.  The  State's  title,  acquired  through  the 
Tax  Sales  of  1881  and  1885,  were  cancelled  on  the  application 
of  the  Adirondack  Timber  and  Mineral  Company,  on  the  ground 
that  the  land  was  owned  by  the  Adirondack  Railroad  Company 
and  was  exempt  from  taxation.    Amount  cancelled,  225  acres. 

March  15,  1893. —  Warren  County,  Town  of  Johnsburgh,  Tot- 
ten and  Crossfield  Purchase,  Gore  between  Dartmouth  Patent 
and  Township  11,  Lot  33.  The  State's  title,  acquired  through 
the  Tax  Sale  of  1885,  was  cancelled  on  the  application  of  the 
Adirondack  Timber  and  Mineral  Company,  on  the  ground  that 
the  land  was  owned  by  the  Adirondack  Railroad  Company,  and 
was  exempt  from  taxation.   Amount  cancelled,  935  acres. 
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March  15,  1893. —  Warren  County,  Town  of  Stony  Creek, 
Palmers  Purchase,  General  Allotment,  Lot  18.  The  State's 
title,  acquired  through  the  Tax  Sale  of  1885,  was  cancelled  upon 
application  of  the  Adirondack  Timber  and  Mineral  Company, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  land  was  owned  by  the  Adirondack 
Bailroad  Company  and  was  exempt  from  taxation.  Amount 
cancelled,  800  acres. 

April  11,  1893.— Essex  County,  Town  of  North  Elba,  Old 
Military  Tract,  Township  12,  Richards'  Survey,  Lot  35.  The 
State's  title,  acquired  at  the  Tax  Sales  of  1877,  1881,  and  1885, 
was  cancelled  upon  the  application  of  the  Adirondack  Timber 
and  Mineral  Company,  on  the  ground  that  the  land  was  owned 
by  the  Adirondack  Railroad  Company,  and  was  exempt  from 
taxation.   Amuount  cancelled,  1,458  acres. 

April  14,  1893. —  Franklin  County,  Town  of  Harrietstown, 
Macomb's  Purchase,  Great  Tract  One,  Township  27,  N.  W. 
Lots  1  and  2.  The  State's  title,  acquired  through  the  Tax  Sales 
of  1893,  was  cancelled  upon  the  application  of  George  W. 
Ostrander  &  Son,  Agents,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  the  ground  that  the 
assessment-rolls  of  the  town  of  Harrietstown  for  the  year  1877 
was  verified  August  1,  1877,  instead  of  on  or  after  the  third 
Tuesday  in  August   Amount  cancelled,  585  acres. 

June  27,  1893. —  Hamilton  County,  Town  of  Benson,  Benson 
Township,  Lot  63,  W.  ^.  The  State's  title,  acquired  through 
the  Tax  Sales  of  1881,  was  cancelled  upon  application  of  Loren 
W.  Sloan,  on  the  ground  that  the  land  had  been  assessed  both 
as  resident  and  non-resident.   Amount  cancelled,  80  acres. 

July  7,  1893.— Hamilton  County,  Town  of  Lake  Pleasant,  Tot- 
ten  and  Crossfield  Purchase,  Township  3,  Lots  102,  123,  and 
143.  The  State's  title,  acquired  through  the  Tax  Sales  of  1877, 
and  1885,  was  cancelled  upon  the  application  of  P.  J.  Marsh,  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  the  ground  that  the  lots  were  erroneously 
described.   Amount  cancelled,  275  acres. 

October  6,  1893. —  Hamilton  County,  Town  of  Morehouse,  Law- 
rence Patent,  Lots  33  and  34.  The  State's  title,  acquired 
through  the  Tax  Sales  of  1877,  1881,  and  1885,  was  cancelled 
upon  the  application  of  Geo.  W.  Ostrander  &  Son,  of  Albany, 
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N.  Y.,  on  the  ground  that  part  of  the  lot  was  assessed  in  the 
wrong  town.   Amount  cancelled,  792  acres. 

December  15,  1893. —  Warrra  County,  Town  of  Johnsburgh, 
Totten  and  Crossfield  Purchase,  Gore  between  Townships  29 
and  31,  Lot  11.  The  State's  title,  acquired  through  the  Tax 
Sale  of  1881,  was  cancelled  upon  application  of  George  W. 
Ostrander  &  Son,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  the  ground  that  the  land 
was  assessed  in  the  year  1872  both  as  resident  and  non-resident 
Amount  cancelled,  169  acres. 

December  28,  1893. —  Hamilton  County,  Town  of  Long  Lake, 
Totten  and  Crossfield's  Purchase,  Township  41,  N.  W.  J.  The 
State's  title,  acquired  through  the  Tax  Sales  of  1881  and  1885, 
was  cancelled  upon  the  application  of  W.  W.  Durant,  of 
Eaquette  Lake,  N.  Y.,  on  the  ground  that  the  land  in  1871  to 
1872,  inclusive,  belonged  to  the  Adirondack  Company  and  was 
exempt  from  taxation.   Amount  cancelled,  46.8  acres. 


Applications  to  tax  State  Lands  for  the  erection 
of  School-Houses. 


In  1886  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the  taxation*  of  State 
lands  in  the  Forest  Preserve  **at  a  like  valuation  and  rate  as 
similar  lands  of  individuals  within  the  counties  where  situated." 
That  a  State  should  tax  itself  may  seem  on  first  thought  an 
anomalous  proceeding.  But  the  act  is  an  equitable  and  neces- 
sary one.  In  the  Adirondack  counties  there  are  towns  in  which 
the  State  owns  so  lai'ge  a  proportion  of  the  land  that  the  roads, 
bridges,  and  schools  could  not  otherwise  be  maintained.  As 
the  Forest  Preserve  was  established  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  State  it  is  proper  that  the  people  at  large  should  pay 
the  taxes  the  same  as  if  the  Preserve  were  owned  by  one  or 
more  individuals. 

Upon  the  introduction  of  this  bill  in  the  Legislature  of  1886, 
the  Comjnissioners  of  this  Department  stipulated  that  "no  tax 
for  the  erection  of  a  school-house  should  be  imposed  on  the 
State  lands  unless  such  erection  shall  have  been  first  approved 
in  writing  by  the  Forest  Commission."  This  provision  was 
deemed  prudent  lest  the  residents  of  a  school  district  might 
build  school-houses  which  were  either  unnecessary  or  too  expen- 
sive, induced  by  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of 
State  land  in  the  district,  the  main  cost  of  the  building  would 
fall,  not  on  the  resident  tiaxpayers,  but  on  the  State  at  large. 

In  carrying  out  this  provision  of  the  law  the  Commissioners 
have  been  careful  to  avoid  any  action  which  might  retard  the 
work  of  education,  merely  reserving  the  right  to  scrutinize  in 
each  case  the  land  valuations,  tax  rate,  proposed  cost  of  build- 
ing, and  number  of  scholars  to  be  accommodated. 


*  See  Volume  II,  Foreatiy  Law,  Article  VI,  Par.  108. 
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Acting  under  the  law,  four  applications  for  i)ermi8sion  to 
tax  State  land  for  the  erection  of  school-hoiises  have  been  con- 
sidered and  granted  during  the  year. 

The  school  board  of  the  town  of  Long  Lake,  Hamilton  County, 
made  an  application  through  the  Rev.  Eobert  Shaw  of  that 
town,  who  wrote  as  follows: 

Long  Lake,  K  T.,  J^ovember  22y  1892. 
The  Forest  Commission^  Albany^       Y. : 

Gentlemen. —  Yours  of  the  18th  inst.  is  received.  In  reply 
thereto  I  will  say: 

First  The  only  lands  belonging  to  the  State  are  in  Township 
21,  Totten  and  Crossfield's  Purchase.  The  amount  of  land  and 
the  value  has  been  taken  from  the  town  assessment-roll,  a  copy 
of  which  is  filed  in  your  office. 

Second.  The  number  of  scholars  attending  the  school  is  forty. 
There  are  more  in  the  district  who  will  attend  when  the  new 
house  is  built.   The  old  house  is  too  small. 

Third.  You  ask,  how  far  is  this  school-house  from  other  ones? 
There  is  one  in  District  No.  4,  two  miles  away;  and  one  in  Dis- 
trict No.  1,  three  miles  away. 

I  am  unable  just  now  to  give  the  total  amount  of  State  tax. 
But  I  hope  the  State  is  able  to  pay  its  taxes  if  we  poor  people 
are. 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

KOBERT  SHAW. 

The  following  memoranda  was  filed  with  this  application: 
"Total  amount  to  be  assessed  for  building  the  new  school- 
house  will  be  $2,500.  Of  this  amount  the  State  will  have  to 
pay  $241.20.  Bonds  payable  annually  for  three  years  —  f 800.32 
each  year  —  were  issued  by  the  town  to  provide  for  the  cost 
of  constiiiction,  of  which  the  State's  share  per  year  will  amount 
to  ?80.32.'' 

"  The  valuation  of  the  land  in  this  district  is  one  dollar  per 
acre,  the  State  land  being  assessed  in  the  same  proportion  as 
all  other  land." 
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"There  are  at  present  about  forty  scholars  attending  this 
school.    The  schools  will  be  about  three  miles  apart." 

The  Forest  Commission  granted  this  application  at  a  meet- 
ing held  March  8,  1893.  The  school-house  thus  erected  is  a 
small  but  handsome  building,  remarkably  pretty  and  attractive 
in  its  design.  The  traveler  passing  through  the  Wilderness  at 
this  locality  will  be  surprised,  on  emerging  from  the  forest,  to 
see  here,  in  this  remote  spot,  a  school  building  whose  appear- 
ance and  appointments  are  not  only  superior  to  most  school- 
houses  throughout  the  State,  but  one  that  will  rival  any  of  its 
size,  in  the  good  taste  displayed  in  its  architecture. 

Application  for  permission  to  tax  State  land  for  the  erection 
of  a  school-house  was  also  received  from  School  District  No.  2, 
Town  of  Brighton,  Franklin  County,  in  relation  to  which  the 
following  letters  were  received: 

Paul  Smith's,  N.  T.,  June  23,  1893. 
The  Forest  Commiaaionj  Alhwny^  N.  Y, : 

Gentlemen. —  Inclosed  you  will  find  a  list  of  State  lands 
lying  in  School  District  No.  2,  Town  of  Brighton,  Franklin 
County,  which  I  ask  permission  to  tax  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing a  new  school-house  in  said  district  Our  district  is  small, 
and  therefore  we  ask  you  for  help  in  building  the  school-house. 
I  remain, 

Yours  respectfully, 

ABNER  TYLER, 
Trusteey  School  District  No.  2,  Brighton^  Y. 

Malone,  N.  Y.,  Jvhi  1, 1893. 
The  Forest  Commission^  Albany^  Jf,  Y. : 

Gentlemen. —  For  five  years  School  District  No.  2,  of  the  Town 
of  Brighton,  County  of  Franklin,  has  been  struggling  for  a  new 
school-house.  They  have  at  last  succeeded  in  building  a  house 
at  a  cost  of  little  over  fl,000.  The  house  was  built  under  my 
earnest  request  and  approval.  There  is  some  State  land  in  the 
district  Will  you  not  consent  that  such  land  should  be  included 
in  the  property  to  be  assessed  for  the  building  of  the  house? 
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I  certify  that  the  new  building  was  essential,  and  I  should  have 
condemned  the  old  house  if  they  had  not  voted  to  build  the  new. 
The  tax  to  the  State  will  be  small,  not  to  exceed  about  fSO. 
Last  year  the  4,756  acres  of  State  land  in  the  district  was 
assessed  for  f870,  on  a  total  valuation  of  the  district  of  about 
?20,000.   Kindly  do  this  at  once,  and  oblige, 

Yours  truly, 

M.  E.  McCLARY, 

School  Commissioner. 

5Lt  a  meeting  of  the  Forest  Commission,  held  August  1,  1893, 
the  foregoing  application  from  the  Town  of  Brighton  was 
granted: 

Similar  application  was  also  made  by  School  District  No.  10, 
Town  of  Bolton,  Warren  County,  in  support  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  made  in  reply  to  the  letter  of  inquiry 
sent  by  Secretary  McCreedy. 

Bolton  Landing,  "N.  Y.,  September  16,  1893. 
The  Forest  Commission^  Albany^  N.  Y. : 

Gentlemen. —  In  reply  to  your  last  communication  I  would 
say  that  the  number  of  acres  of  State  land  in  our  district  is 
1,928,  with  an  assessed  valuation  of  f 1,265.  The  amount  of 
tax  the  State  will  have  to  pay  will  be  t21.88.  The  total  valua- 
tion of  the  district  is  f 26,290.  The  cost  of  the  school-house  will 
be  t432.  The  total  amount  of  tax  to  be  raised  under  this  war- 
rant is  (455.  The  number  of  children  attending  the  school  is 
eleven.   Inclosed  you  will  find  the  required  recommendation. 

Yours  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  E.  NORTON, 

Trustee. 

Mr.  Norton  inclosed  a  copy  of  the  order  issued  by  J.  F.  Wells, 
School  Commissioner  of  Warren  County,  condemning  the 
school-house  in  District  No.  8,  in  which  the  Commissioner  cer- 
tifies that  he  has  made  an  examination  of  the  building  and 
found  it  in  very  bad  condition,  the  frame  being  rotten,  and  the 
POOf  leaking  through  decay.   He  certifies  further  that  in  his 
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opinion  the  sum  of  t^OO  would  be  necessary  to  erect  a  school- 
house  capable  of  accommodating  the  children  of  the  district 
The  Forest  Commission,  on  October  10,  1893,  granted  permis- 
sion to  tax  the  State  lands  in  that  district  for  a  just  and  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  expense  incurred  in  the  erection  of  the 
desired  school-house. 

A  further  application  of  similar  character  was  made  in  behalf 
of  School  District  No.  1,  Town  of  Duane,  Franklin  County,  in 
support  of  which  the  following  letter  was  received: 

Malonb,  K  Y.,  S&ptemher  27, 1893. 
To  the  HonorcMe  the  Forest  Commission^  Albomy^  Y.: 

Gentlemen. —  In  District  No.  1,  Duane,  Franklin  County,  the 
people  have  been  obliged  to  build  a  branch  school-house 
at  an  expense  of  $200.  In  this  district  there  are  about 
9^00  acres  of  State  land,  valued  at  f24,000.  The  amount 
that  the  State  will  have  to  pay  towards  the  school-house  is 
about  fl7.  Will  you  kindly  allow  this  to  be  done?  I  per- 
sonally directed  the  house  to  be  built,  and  know  the  need. 

iYours  respectfully. 

M.  E.  McOLABY, 
School  Commissionerj  First  District^  FrcmMm  Co%miy. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Forest  Commission  held  October  10,  1893, 
a  resolution  was  passed  granting  the  desired  permission,  and 
the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  notify  the  School  Commissioner 
of  the  same. 
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Sales  and  Purchases  of  Land 


Pursuant  to  chapter  707,  Laws  of  1892,  the  Forest  Conmiis- 
sion  established  the  Adirondack  Park  and  defined  its  bounda- 
ries. The  line  adopted  was  the  result  of  a  personal  examina- 
tion of  the  ground,  combined  with  a  careful,  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  all  the  questions  involved.  It  included,  substanti- 
ally, all  of  the  Adirondack  forest,  except  some  projecting  spurs 
of  woodland  that  reached  out,  here  and  there,  into  the  farming 
regions,  and  certain  scattered,  isolated  patches  of  woods  which 
were  in  no  way  contiguous  to  the  main  forest.  It  must  be  evi- 
dent to  all  that  no  satisfactory  line  could  be  established  which 
would  include  all  such  tracts;  for  such  a  line  would  be  irregu- 
lar in  the  extreme,  and  would  necessitate  a  costly  survey.  The 
line  adopted  involved  no  survey,  as  it  was  run  along  well-known 
boundaries  which,  to  a  great  extent,  coincided  with  the  border 
of  the  Wilderness. 

This  line  includes  a  solid  forest  area  of  2,807,760  acres,  a  ter- 
ritory greater  than  that  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  large 
enough  certainly  to  answer  all  the  forestal  requirements  of 
that  part  of  our  State.  Outside  this  line  the  State  owned  scat- 
tered, isolated  parcels  of  land,  aggregating  180,236  acres,  scat- 
tered through  eleven  different  counties.  With  few  exceptions, 
these  outlying  lands  had  been  cut  over  by  the  lumbermen.  A 
large  part  of  them  are  now  waste  lands,  devoid  of  forest  cover- 
ing and  overgrown  with  low  bushes  or  some  scrubby  growth. 
Some  of  these  lots  have  been  completely  denuded  by  fire;  some 
are  wild  pastures,*  or  covered  with  huckleberry  bushes.* 

*  A  few  outlyinff  tracta,  howerer,  are  oovered  with  primeval  f oreat,  notably  those  near 
Bagged  Lake  and  DeBar  Moontatn;  but  they  are  wholly  dtaconneoted  from  the  main  foreat  and 
the  waterdied  of  any  Important  river. 
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The  law  authorizes  the  sale  of  these  scattered,  outlying  par- 
cels, and  the  application  of  the  proceeds  to  the  purchase  of 
forest  lands  within  the  Adirondack  Park.    It  provides  that: 

"The  proceeds  of  all  such  sales  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  State,  and  shall  be  held  by  him  in  a  separate  fund 
and  as  a  special  deposit  which  shall  at  all  times  be  available 
to- the  Forest  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  lands 
situated  within  the  towns  mentioned  in  Section  Two  of  this  Act, 
at  such  price  per  acre  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Forest 
Commission  and  approved  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land 
Office.''* 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  180,366  acres  of  State  land 
situated  outside  the  line,  and  scattered  through  eleven  counties, 
would  be  better  located  if  placed  within  the  mountain  region, 
where  they  would  sen^e  to  protect  the  sources  of  the  Hudson, 
Black,  and  Raquette  Rivers  and  other  important  streams.  It 
ia  evident,  also,  that  these  scattered  parcels  could  be  protected 
from  fire  and  thieves  much  better  if  the  180,366  acres  were  in 
one  solid  block,  well  within  the  Adirondack  forest,  than  if 
scattered  along  its  edge  and  in  over  300  different  parcels,  as  is 
the  case. 

Assuming  this  to  be  a  sound  policy,  this  Department  has  sold 
these  outside  lots  whenever  a  price  could  be  realized  that  would 
justify  their  sale,  and  with  the  proceeds  thus  obtained  have 
purchased  lands  within  the  main  forest,  each  transaction 
resulting  in  an  improved  location  and  increased  acreage.  This 
increase  in  acreage  was  due  to  the  fact  that  although  some  of 
these  lots  were  wild  lands  or  poorly  forested,  they  were  sought 
for  by  farmers  or  others  living  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  for 
fanning  lands,  wood  lots,  building  sites,  or  various  purposes. 
In  one  case  an  eighth  of  an  acre,  in  Fulton  County,  without  a 
tree  or  bush  on  it,  brought  fl50  because  it  was  necessary  to 
protect  the  water  power  of  a  grist  mill  near  by;  and  so,  for 
this  one-eighth  of  an  acre  of  denuded  land  the  State  received  in 

*Tlia  Oommtaaionen  of  the  Land  Office  whose  approyal  ia  necenary  to  ev&ty  sale  and  pur- 
chase thtM  made  are:  the  Lieutenant-GoTernor,  Secretary  of  State,  Comptroller,  Treasai«r, 
Attorney-General,  the  State  Engineer  and  Surreyor,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
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time  lOGT  acres  of  good  hard  wood  forest  in  the  Hudson  water- 
shed. 

If,  as  in  some  cases,  the  lands  sold  were  covered  with  forests, 
the  price  demanded  was  high  enough  to  secure  with  the  pro- 
ceeds a  well  forested  tract  inside  the  Park,  much  better  located, 
and  with  three  times  the  acreage  of  the  one  sold.  Some  lands, 
though  outside  of  and  remote  from  the  main  forest,  were  cov- 
ered with  a  merchantable  tree  growth,  and,  in  such  cases,  it 
seemed  advisable  to  hold  them;  but  having  laid  down  a  defi- 
nite policy  as  to  the  sale  of  outside  lands  it  was  deemed  better 
to  adhere  to-  it  without  deviation  or  exception  in  favor  of  any 
particular  tract,  especially  as  it  was  difficult  to  determine  just 
which  ones  should  be  retained  and  which  sold. 

The  State  lands  within  the  main  forest  or  Park  are  badly 
scattered.  They  are  distributed  over  tlie  map  like  the  squares 
of  a  checker-board,  and  are  thickly  interspersed  with  private 
holdings.  Scattered  as  they  are,  it  is  difficult  for  the  small  nimi- 
ber  of  Foresters  at  our  command  to  patrol  them  thoroughly.  If 
the  lands  were  consolidated  the  territory  could  be  patroled 
much  easier  and  at  less  expense;  and,  guarded  better  from 
fire  and  thieves.  As  now  located  the  lands  are  scattered 
through  a  territory  of  over  5,000  square  miles,  with  only  twelve 
Foresters  to  patrol  them*  What  wonder  is  it  if  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  timber  thieves  embraced  the  opportunities  thus 
afforded  them. 

We  again  protest  against  the  persistent  misrepresentation 
indulged  in  by  certain  parties  who,  through  ignorance  or 
design,  continually  allude  to  these  land  sales  in  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  deceive  the  public  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
the  transaction  and  as  to  the  objects  attained.  It  is 
persistently  urged  by  them  that  this  Department  is  sell- 
ing the  State  lands,  "peddling"  off  the  forests,  parting 
with  many  acres  of  the  Preserve,  and  dissipating  the  "God- 
given  heritage,"  of  the  people.  They  intentionally  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  it  is  substantially  an  exchange,  not  a  sale  of 
lands;  that  for  every  acre  sold  there  must  be  one,  or  more, 
bought;  that  better  location  is  in  every  case  obtained;  and 
that  the  transactions  all  tend  to  the  consolidation  and  better 
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management  of  the  Forest  Preserve.  They  never  allow  their 
hearers  to  know  that  the  proceeds  are  available  only  for  the 
purchase  of  other  forest  lands,  and  that  every  one  of  the 
so-called  sales  results  in  an  increase  in  the  area  of  the  Forest 
Preserve. 

Originally,  this  Department  conducted  these  exchanges  of 
land  under  what  was  known  as  the  Hadley  Act,  of  1887,  pur- 
suant to  which  the  exchanges  were  made  direct,  lot  for  lot, 
acre  for  acre,  under  appraisal  made  by  sworn  appraisers 
appointed  by  the  courts.  But  this  method  proved  ill-adapted 
to  the  interests  of  the  State,  besides  being  slow  and  cumber- 
some. The  Hadley  Act  was  repealed  and  the  present  law  sub- 
stituted, by  which  the  exchanges  are  made  through  the  medium 
of  sales  and  purchases. 

No  outlying  lands  are  sold  until  they  have  been  duly  adver- 
tised in  the  county  papers,  after  which  the  lots  are  awarded 
under  sealed  bids,  to  the  highest  bidder.  But  the  Forest  Com- 
mission does  not  sell  all  the  lands  for  which  bids  are  made. 
Reserving  the  right  to  reject  any  or  all  bids  it  has  declined  to 
sell  of  tener  than  it  has  made  sales,  the  prices  bid  not  being  high 
enough  to  enable  the  Commission  to  secure  the  desired  increase 
in  acreage. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  Forest  Commission  does 
not  sell  any  lands  itself.  Under  the  law,  it  can  only  recom- 
mend a  sale,  which  must  then  be  approved  by  the  Land  Com- 
missioners>  after  which  the  Comptroller  makes  the  sale  or 
transfer. 

The  lands  lying  outside  the  Park  line  are  mostly  inferior 
tracts;  they  are  largely  composed  of  waste  and  barren  plains, 
denuded  by  Aire,  or  bare  of  timber.  The  majority  of  them  are 
many  miles  from  the  Adirondack  forest,  and,  with  one  exception, 
are  broken  up  into  over  300  little  patches. 

The  location  of  these  scattered  lots,  obtained  as  they  were 
through  tax  sales,  was  a  matter  of  accident,  not  design.  Is  it 
reasonable  to  assume  that  lands  thus  located  by  chance  are 
better  situated  than  if  placed  in  accordance  with  some  intelli- 
gent plan? 
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-WITH  THB  PbOCBBDS  OF  SaLBS  OF  OuTLYING  LaNDS. 


NA1IE& 


Underwood  &  Maxsh 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

Janet  B.  Martens . . . . 

Noble  Heath,  Jr  

Patrick  Moynehan .  . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Charles  B.  Ressiguie  . 


Lot. 

TowDship. 

County. 

Acros. 

Price 
per  acre. 

1 

26 

220 

$1  60 

8 

26 

do   

240 

1  60 

10 

26 

do   

2(0 

1  50 

11 

26 

240 

1  50 

14 

26 

200 

1  50 

19 

26 

220 

1  60 

81 

26 

do   

160 

1  60 

84 

26 

do   

160 

1  60 

87 

26 

do   

210 

1  50 

89 

26 

do   

200 

1  50 

42 

26 

do   

200 

1  50 

47 

26 

do   

200 

1  50 

60 

26 

200 

1  50 

50 

26 

200 

1  50 

69 

26 

do   

200 

1  50 

78 

26 

do   

292 

1  50 

79 

26 

do   

244 

1  50 

85 

26 

do   

248 

1  60 

88 

26 

do   

286 

1  50 

91 

26 

286 

1  50 

107 

26 

do   

286 

1  50 

118 

26 

do   

108i 
286 

1  50 

116 

26 

1  60 

119 

26 

do   

286 

1  50 

80 

26 

do   

50 

1  50 

117 

26 

do   

66 

1  50 

10 

27 

do   

68 

1  60 

11 

27 

do   

68 

1  60 

12 

27 

do   

68 

1  60 

18 

27 

do   

68 

1  60 

14 

27 

do   

68 

1  60 

26 

27 

do   

160 

1  50 

27 

27 

do   

160 

1  60 

87 

27 

do   

160 

1  60 

19 

Palmer's. 

Warren  .... 

1049 

1  60 
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Lands  Sold  bt  thb  Statb,  the  Pbocbeds  of  which  webb  Rbin- 

VBSTKD  IK  THB  PuBCHASB  OF  FoBBST  LaKDS. 


FUBCHASEB. 

Lot 

Township. 

County. 

Aoras. 

Price 
per  acre. 

OK 
DO 

8  0.  M.  T. 

x*  ran  K  nil 

SR  R7 
^fO  Of 

UO  •  

DO 

8 

a 

Ark 

ao 

0*0 

R  R7 
0  Of 

Ark 

ao  •  

OO 

8 

it 

Ar, 

ao 

ftAfi 
OOo 

R  R7 
0  Of 

UO  •  

00 

8 

tt 

Ark 
OO 

A(U\ 
€oU 

R  R7 
0  Of 

UO               ••••t*.  . 

Of 

8 

4* 

Ark 

ao 

A^n 

R  R7 
0  Of 

jxL .  Y  .  i3 .  xumor  •  

ISA 
lOO 

10 

«( 

Ark 

ao 

ft  RR 
0  00 

uO 

«uo 

10 

41 

Ark 

ao 

9nn 

A  AA 

xezti.  w.  v>iiase  

10 

tt 

Ark 

ao 

Q  AA 
D  UU 

XiaOuttra  0&  Dmiun  ........ 

10 

tt 

Ark 

ao 

«uu 

ft  RA 
0  OU 

QO               •  •  •  • .  .  .  • 

9AA 
«00 

10 

tt 

Ark 

ao 

«UU 

A  RA 
0  OU 

ao   

9A7 
cOf 

10 

tt 

Ark 

ao 

lOU 

R  AA 
0  UU 

uO   

9Aft 
<oOO 

10 

tt 

Ark 

ao 

OOfi 
SSUU 

A  AA 
4  UU 

A  •  jao V uensn  

1 

14  T.&C.P. 

Warren  . 

17fi 

1  lO 

ft  AR 
0  UU 

do 

o 

a 

14 

tt 

Ark 

ao 

IRA 
luU 

ft  AR 
0  UO 

(to  ••. 

Q 
O 

14 

tt 

Ark 

ao 

119 
11« 

R  AR 

uO  ••«■*.  

A 
% 

14 

tt 

Ark 

ao 

IRA 

ft  AR 

uO   

R 

tJ 

14 

tt 

Ark 

ao 

IKA 
lull 

ft  AR 
0  UO 

ao  •  

A 
O 

14 

tt 

Ark 

ao 

IRA 
lOU 

ft  AR 
0  UO 

ao  •  

1 

14 

tt 

Ark 

ao 

IRA 

A  AR 

Ark 

ao  •  

Q 
O 

14 

*t 

Ark 

ao 

IRA 
lOV 

ft  AR 
0  UO 

Ark 

ao  •  

o 

14 

tt 

Ark 

ao 

IRA 
lOU 

ft  AR 
0  UO 

Ark 

ao  «  

1A 

iv 

14 

tt 

Ar, 

ao 

119 
11^ 

ft  AR 

Ark 

ao   

11 

14 

tt 

Ark 

ao 

11R 
llO 

ft  AR 

0  UO 

Af\ 

ao  •••••»  

19 

liC 

14 

It 

Ark 

ao 

17fi 
1  to 

ft  AR 

ao  •  

9Q 

12 

tt 

Ark 

ao 

9  in 

Ark 

9f<^ 

24 

tt 

Ark 

ao 

A9A 

1  RA 
1  OU 

At\ 

ao   

7ft 

Hyde  Patent. . . 

Ark 

ao 

IQA 
lifO 

1  AA 
1  OU 

At\ 

ao  •  

Goldthwaite . . . 

Ark 

ao 

AA7 
40i 

9  AA 

76  OU 

urvox^o  f  •  unuerwooa*  •  •  < 

lO 

N.  B. 

Head... 

JUBSeJL  .  .  . 

iAn 

lOv 

ft  RA 

0  Uv 

do             •  • .  • 

1« 

do 

Ark 

ao 

1AA 
lOU 

ft  RA 

Ark 

ao             •  • . 

99 

do 

Ark 

ao 

lAA 
lOU 

ft  RA 

0  UU 

Ark 

ao             •  •  • . 

1A 
14 

B'lr  Brook  Tr.. 

Ark 

ao    ■ . . 

SUA 

ft  RA 

0  Uv 

ao            .  •  • . 

01 

do 

Ar, 

QO     . .  . 

9AA 

ft  RA 
0  UU 

joim  JXL.  X ewrs  

AA 

Chase's  Patent. 

f  uiuon  . . 

lAA 
Ivv 

9  RR 

JO  UU 

ao   ••••• 

OA 

irk 

G.  B.  &L  .... 

Ark 

ao     . . 

9An 

9  1A 

10  Xv 

\j»  £L,  jHLCAzxnur  

O 
« 

18  M.P. 

rranKim 

O<0D 

9  AA 

/O  UU 

Atk 

WJ                •  •  •  •   •  •  • 

18 

*t 

828 

2  00 

j3eiibOii  xumer 

fi7 

18 

*t 

Ark 
UO 

17K 

9  RA 

10  UU 

Ark 

ao  •••■••••••* 

OO 

18 

tt 

Ark 
ao 

174. 

9  RA 

A  UU 

Ark 

ao  •••••  

oV 

18 

tt 

Ark 

ao 

174. 
1 14 

9  RA 

/O  UU 

do   

46 

18 

tt 

do 

176 

2  50 

J.  W.  Olmstead  

89 

J.  Glen  . 

Saratoga 

112 

2  08 

do   

48 

G.  &  Y.  Pt.... 

do 

105 

1  57 

do   

85 

Palmer's 

do 

209 

1  62 

do   

1 

Jerseyfleld  .... 

Fulton  . . 

♦150  00 

B.  M.  MerriU  

256 

10 

Franklin 

"'266 

8  00 

B.  E.  Bowler,  

87 

Chase's  Patent. 

Fulton  .. 

50 

8  25 

P.  J.  Marah  

01 

Mayfield  Pat't. 

do  .. 

40 

2  10 

do   

106 

do 

do  .. 

17 

2  60 

Mary  F.  Greney  

8 

Kayd's  Pat. . . . 

Saratoga 

56 

1  50 

Herman  J.  Carpenter. . . . 

85 

G.  B. 

&L  

Fulton  .. 

888 

1  66 

do 

88 

Sanders'  Pat't . 

Saratoga 

101 

1  76 

do 

89 

do 

do 

82 

1  76 

Harrey  Hodge  

Kayd's  Pat  ... 

do 

4,516 

1  85 

For  one-eighth  of  an  acre. 
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Lands  Sold  bt  thb  Statx,  thb  Pbocbxds  ot  which  wbbb  Rxxk- 
YBgTBD  IN  THE  PnBCHASE  OF  FoBBST  Landb — {Continued), 


FUBOHASEB. 

Lot. 

Townahlp. 

f  

Aoret. 

Price 
peraore. 

8 

Dartmouth  Pt. 

Warren . 

m 

|4  06 

186 

10  0.  M.  T. 

Franklin 

200 

2  00 

118 

Peru  Bay  Tr. . . 

Essex ... 

469 

1  60 

106 

Iron  Ore  Tract. 

do^  ... 

81 

2  60 

118 

Brantingham. . 

Lewis . . . 

100 

8  06 

48 

do 

do   .. . 

209 

1  00 

812 

do 

do   .. . 

90 

4  06 

6 

do 

do  ... 

240 

1  06 

TRACTS  AND  PATENTS 

or 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK 

IN  WHICH 

The  Lands  of  the  Forest  Preserve  are  Situated. 
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TRACTS  AND  PATENTS. 


In  addition  to  its  regular  forestry  work  this  Department 
has,  by  reason  of  the  extensive  purchases  and  sales  of  land 
intrusted  to  it  by  the  Legislature,  found  itself  involved  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  business  of  a  real  estate  character.  In 
all  its  land  transactions  and  establislonent  of  forest  areas,  the 
work  is  based  upon  and  inseparably  connected  with  the  lines 
of  the  old  tracts  and  patents  of  Northern  New  York.  In  the 
course  of  this  work,  the  lands  administered  upon  are  seldom 
referred  to  in  connection  with  the  town  or  county  in  which 
they  are  situated,  but  are  almost  invariably  described  by  the 
tract  or  patent  in  which  they  are  located,  together  with  the 
numerical  designation  of  the  lot  or  township. 

In  Northern  New  York,  especially  in  the  forest  region,  there 
is  a  broad  distinction  between  a  town  and  a  township.  The 
towns  are  the  political  divisions  constituting  a  county,  while 
the  t<iwnships  represent  the  areas  laid  out  by  the  old  surveyors 
in  their  subdivisions  of  the  original  tracts  or  land  grants.  In 
some  of  the  larger  patents  these  townships  made  by  the  sur- 
veyors are  numbered,  and  have  no  other  designation,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  Totten  and  Crossfleld  Purchase.  In  others,  notice- 
ably the  Macomb  Purchase,  the  surv^eyors  not  only  gave  a  town- 
ship a  number,  but  also  a  name.  This  giving  a  name  to  a  town- 
ship as  well  as  a  number  is  apt  to  be  confusing  when  this 
peculiar  state  of  affairs  is  not  fully  understood.  In  St  Law- 
rence and  Herkimer  Counties  there  are  lai'ge  towns,  corre- 
sponding to  the  towns  of  other  counties  throughout  the  State, 
which  contain  within  their  boundaries  several  townships, 
each  township  with  a  different  name. 
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These  tracts,  patents,  and  early  surveys  enter  so  largely  into 
the  land  business  of  this  Department  that  it  is  deemed  advis- 
able to  embody  in  this  report  the  history  otf  the  more  important 
ones,  showing  their  origin,  location,  and  extent,  together  with 
such  items  of  colonial  or  early  history  as  might  be  of  general 
interest.  Having  given  a  history  of  the  original  title  to  a  tract, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  still  further  trace  the  transmission 
of  such  title  through  the  various  owners  until  it  fell  into  the 
possession  of  the  State  and  became  a  part  of  the  Forest  Pre- 
serve. But  lack  of  space  will  not  permit  any  mention  other 
than  that  of  the  original  title  and  the  facts  connected  with  it 

Accompanying  this  volume  will  be  fotmd  a  map  showing  the 
location  of  all  the  old  tracts  and  patents  in  that  part  of  New 
York  lying  north  of  the  Mohawk  river.  It  will  prove  a  valuable 
aid  to  persons  desirous  of  information  regarding  the  location 
and  boundaries  of  the  various  tracts  in  which  the  landa  of  the 
Forest  Preserve  are  situated. 


Bbfort  of  teb  Forest  Commission. 
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List  of  the  Fbincipai<  Tbacts,  Patents,  and  Land  Grants  in  Noeth- 
EEN  New  York,  Granted  by  the  Colonial  GbvESNMENT. 


NAME  OF  PATENT. 


Amherst  Tract  

Arg^le  Patent  

Artiilery  Patent  

Bayard^B  Patent   

Beekmantown  Patent. . . 

Bradshaw's  Patent  

Cambridge  Patent  


Cosby's  Manor. 
Goxe's  Patent. 


Dartmouth  Patent  

Dean's  Patent  

Glen's  Purchase  

Greenwich  Patent  

Hasenclever  Patent.  . . . 

Holland  Patent  

Hyde  Township  

Jerseyfield  Patent  

Jessup's  Purchase  

Kayaderosseras  Patent. . 

Kempe's  Patent  

Kingsboro  Patent  

Kingsbury  Patent  

Livingston  Patent  

Lott*s  Patent  

I^e's  Patent  

Magin's  Patent  

Mayfield  Patent  

Ord's  Patent  

Preston  Patent  

Queensbury  Patent  

Royal  Grant  

Sacandaga  Patent  

Salem  Patent  

Schuyler  Patent  

Skenesboro  Patent  

Stewart's  Patent  

Stone  Arabia  Patent  

Totten  and  Croesfield . . . 

Van  Benflselaer  Patent. . 
Walton's  Patent  


County. 


Hamilton  . . 
Washington 
Washington 
Oneida* .... 

Clinton  

Washington 
Washington 

Oneida  

Oneida  

Warren  .... 

Clinton  

Saratoga . . . 
Washington, 
Herkimer  . . 

Oneida  

Warren  .... 
Herkimer*  . 

Warren  

Saratoga*  . . 
Washington. 

Fulton  

Washington, 
Montgomery' 

Fulton  

Herkimer  . . . 

Fulton  

Fulton*  

Essex  , 

Hamilton  . . , 

Warren  

Herkimer  . . , 

Fulton*  

Washington. 
Herkimer*  . . 
Washington. 
Hamilton  . . . 

Fulton  

Hamilton*  . . 

Saratoga  

Herkimer  . . . 


Year. 


1774 
1764 
1764 
1771 
1769 
1762 
1761 

1784 
1770 
1774 
1769 
1770 
1763 
1769 
1769 
1774 
1770 
1768 
1708 
1764 
1758 
1762 
1762 
1761 
1754 
1761 
1770 
1775 
1770 
1762 
1765 
1741 
1764 
1765 
1765 
1755 
1728 
1772 

1774 
1768 


Acres. 


20,000 
47,450 
24,000 
50,000 
80,000 
28,000 
81,500 

22,000 
76,000 
47,000 
80,000 
45,000 
10,000 
18,000 
20,000 
40,000 
94,000 
18,650 

'iis\m 

20,000 
26,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20, COO 
6,000 

"siooo 

14,000 
28,000 
98,000 
28,000 
25,000 
48,000 
25,000 
24,000 
12,700 
1,150,000 

28,964 
12,000 


FMenteo. 


Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst. 
Duncan  Reid. 
Joseph  Walton. 
W.  and  R.  Bayard.f 
Wm.  H.  Beekman. 
James  Bradshaw. 
Colden,  Banyar  & 
Co. 

Joseph  Worrell. 
Daniel  Coze. 
J ere .  Van  Rensselaer 
Elkanah  Dean. 
John  Glen,  Jr. 
Donald  Campbell. 
Peter  Hasenclever. 
Lord  Henry  Hollaed 
Hyde  &  Jessup. 
Henry  Glen. 
Ebenezer  Jessup. 
NanningHeermanse 
John  Kempe. 
Arent  Stevens. 
James  Bradshaw. 
Philip  Livingston. 
Abraham  Lott,  Jr. 
John  Lyne. 
Sarah  Magin. 

Thomas  Ord. 
AchiUes  Preston. 
Daniel  Prindle. 
Sir  Wm.  Johnson. 
Lendert  Gansevoort 
Alex.  &  Jas.  Turner. 
David  Schuyler. 
Philip  Skene. 
James  Stewart. 
John  C.  Ghu-lock. 
Jos.    Totten  and 
others. 

Jere.  Van  Rensselaer 
William  Walton. 


•  And  adjoining  oounty  or  oounties. 


t  Known  also  aa  the   Freemaaon^a Patent*^ 
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List  of  the  Principal  Tbacts,  Patbicts  and  Land  Qsants  nr 
NoBTHSBN  New  Yobk  Qbanted  by  the  State. 


NAME  OP  TBACrr. 


Adgate's  Patent  

Arthurboro  Patent  

Bailey's  Patent  

Benson  Township  

Bergen's  Purchase  

Brant  Lake  Tract  

Chase's  Patent  

Dominick's  Patent  

Duerville  Patent  

French  Mountain  Tract . 
Glen,  Bleecker&  Lansing 

Hague  Tract '.  

Hoffman  Patent  

Iron  Ore  Tract  

Jay  Tract  

Lawrence  Patent  

Luzerne  Tract  

Macomb's  Purchase  

Maule's  Patent  

Moose  River  Tract  

North  River  Head  Tract. 

Old  Military  Tract  

Oxbow  Tract  

Nobleboro  Patent  

Palmer's  Purchaae  

Paradox  Tract  

Peru  Bay  Tract  

Refugee  Tract  

Remsenburgh  Patent... 

Road  Patent   ... 

Roaring  Brook  Tract  

Schroon  Tract  

Tongue  Mountain  Tract. 
Warrensburgh  Tract  . . . 

West  of  Roaid  Patent  

White  Face  Mt  Tract. . . 

WoodhuU  Tract  

Vrooman's  Patent  


Oounty. 


Herkimer  . 
Herkimer  . 

Essex  

Hamilton  . 
Hamilton* 
Warren  . . . 
Fulton  .  . . 

Essex  

Clinton... . 
Warren  . . . 
Fulton  .... 
Warren*  . 
Essex  

Essex  

Essex*  

Hamilton.. 
Warren  . . . 
St.  Lawrence* 

Essex  .-  

Herkimer*  . 

Essex  

Clinton*.... 
Hamilton... 
Herkimer  . . 
Warren*  . . . 

Essex  

Essex  

Clinton..  .. 
Herkimer  . . 

Essex  

Essex  

Essex  

Warren  

Warren  .... 

Essex  

Essex*  

Herkimer  .. 
Herkimer  . . 


Year. 


1798 
1787 
1806 
1795 
1785 
1808 
1792 
1789 
1789 
1810 
1794 
1817 
1795 

1810 
1814 
1791 
1810 
1792 
1800 
1820 
1807 
1785 
1811 
1787 
1788 
1807 
1811 
1788 
1787 
1794 
1817 


1815 
1816 
1810 
1814 

i786 


Acres. 


48,907 
47,860 

8,000 
61,920 
19,589 
38,496 
12,000 
12,600 
89,692 

5,918 
89,297 
10,212 
25,200 

84,880 
88,584 
85,560 
28,826 
8,984,899 
42,969 

222,680 
19,500 

665,000 
64,671 
40,960 

185,000 
70,000 
28,179 

281,540 
48,000 
9,867 
21,274 
17,811 
11,918 
8,971 
28,000 
10,042 
40,000 
14,198 


Patenteo. 


Matthew  Adgate. 
Arthur  Noble. 
John  Bailey. 
Egbert  Benson. 
John  Bergen. 
254  lots. t 
William  Chase. 
Francis  Dominick. 
William  Duer  et  cd. 
48  lots.f 

Cornelius  Glen  et  aL 
62  lots.f 

Anthony  Hoffman's 

heirs. 
284  lots.f 
1601otB.t 

Jonathan  Lawrence. 
173  lots.f 

Alexander  Macomb. 
Thomas  Maule. 
10  townships. 
140  lots.f 
12  townships,  f 
296  lots. 
Arthur  Noble. 
Thomas  Palmer. 
428  lots.f 
130  lots.f 
416  lots.f 
Henry  Remaen. 
PlaU  Rogers. 
86  lots.f 
111  lots.f 

52  lots,  f 
22  lots.f 
205  lots.f 
6  lots.f 

53  lots.f 
Isaac  Vrooman. 


*  And  adjoining  county  or  oountieB.       t  Bold  to  yarioos  peraons  lot  by  lot 
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MACOMB'S  PURCHASE. 

The  largest  land  grant  made  by  the  State  at  any  time  was 
located  in  Northern  New  York,  and  is  the  one  known  as 
Macomb's  Purchase.  As  indicated  by  its  name,  it  was  not  a 
grant  strictly,  but  a  sale.  The  price  paid  was  eight  pence  per 
acre.  Although  the  tract  took  its  name  from  Alexander 
Macomb,  tw^  other  persons,  Daniel  McCormick  and  William 
Constable,  were  associated  with  him  in  the  enterprise  and 
appear  to  have  been  jointly  interested  as  owners.  The  pur- 
chase was  made  January  10,  1792.  It  comprised  3,934,899 
acres,  extending  over  most  of  the  territory  now  included  in 
Franklin,  St.  Lawrence,  Lewis,  Jefferson,  Oswego,  and  Herki- 
mer counties. 

Macomb's  Purchase  was  subdivided  into  parts  designated  as 
Great  Tracts,  which  were  numbered  from  1  to  6.  Their  areas 
were: 

Great  Tract  I,  821,879  acres.  Franklin  County;  Great  Tract 
ir,  553,020  acres,  St.  Lawrence  County;  Great  Tract  III,  640,000 
acres,  St  Lawrence  County;  Great  Tract  IV,  450,950  acres,  Lewis 
and  Jefferson  Counties;  Great  Tract  V,  26,250  acres,  Lewis, 
Jefferson,  and  .Herkimer  Counties;  Great  Tract  VI,  74,400  acres, 
L€»wis,  Jefferson,  and  Herkimer  Counties,  Remainder,  1,368,400 
acres;  total,  3,934,899  acres. 

The  division  line  between  Great  Tracts  V  and  VI  was  never 
run,  and  they  have  never  been  recognized  in  land  sales,  being 
included  in  the  Remainder. 

The  patents  for  Great  Tracts  IV,  V,  VI,  and  Remainder  (1,920,000 
acres)  were  made  to  Alexander  Macomb,  January  10,  1792; 
while  the  patent  for  Great  Tract  III  was  made  to  Daniel  McCor- 
mick, March  3,  1792,  followed  by  patents  to  McCormick,  also,  of 
Great  Tracts  I  and  n,  on  May  17,  1798.  As  to  just  when  and 
where  William  Constable  entered  into  the  transaction  does  not 
appear  on  the  records.  He  must  have  been  associated  with 
Macomb  at  the  start,  because  his  name  appears  in  connection 
with  some  sales  which  were  made  soon  after  the  territory  was 
acquired.   The  land  was  placed  on  the  market  immediately. 
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The  Boylston  Tract,  camprising  817,155  acres,  in  Jefferson, 
Lewis,  and  Oswego  Counties,  was  sold  to  Samuel  Ward,  Decem- 
ber 18,  1792.  On  February  20,  1793,  the  Brantingham  Tract, 
74,000  acres,  and  the  Inman  Triangle,  25,000  acres,  both  in 
Lewis  County,  were  sold  to  William  Inman.  In  the  same  year 
the  Chaesanis  Tract,  containing  210,000  acres,  was  sold  to  Peter 
Chassanis.  In  1795,  the  Black  River  Tract,  containing  290,376 
acres,  in  Jefferson  and  Lewis,  was  sold  to  Harrison,  Hoffman, 
Low,  and  Henderson.  In  1796  the  Watson  Tract  of  61,433  acres, 
in  Lewis  and  Herkimer  Counties,  was  sold  to  James  Watson; 
and  in  1797,  one  Marvel  Ellis  bought  52,834  acres,  the  tract 
which  now  forms  the  town  of  Ellisburgh,  in  Jefferson  County. 
About  this  time  also  a  tract  known  as  Constable's  Towns, 
embracing  five  towns  in  Lewis  County,  was  sold  to  James 
Constable. 

The  patent  for  Great  Tract  III  was  dated  March  3, 1795;  while 
the  patents  for  Great  Tracts  I  and  II  bear  date  of  May  17, 1798. 
This  would  indicate  that  although  the  purchases  covered  a 
period  of  six  years,  the  tracts  were  nmnbered  at  some  time 
subsequent  to  the  close  of  the  purchasing.  The  first  purchases 
were  made  in  Lewis  County,  but  Great  Tract  I  is  located 
principally  in  Franklin,  and  the  other  tracts  are  numbered  from 
that  westward.  Many  of  the  towns  bear  names  derived  from 
the  families  of  the  original  grantees.  Harrietstown,  in  Frank- 
lin County,  was  named  from  a  daughter  of  William;  Constable, 
and  the  town  of  Duane  from  her  husband,  James  Duane.  The 
town  of  Pierrepont,  in  St.  Lawrence  County,  was  named  after 
Hezekia<h  B.  Pierrepont,  the  executor  of  William  B.  Constable's 
estate. 

Alexander  Macomb,  from  whom  the  great  purchase  took  its 
name^  was  the  father  of  Major  General  Alexander  Macomb, 
who  conmianded  the  American  forces  at  the  battle  of  Platts- 
bnrgh,  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  who  subsequently  became  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  States  Army. 

Although  Macomb  was  the  most  prominent  man  in  this  enter- 
prise, his  connection  with  it  seems  to  have  been  of  short  dura- 
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tion.  He  became  insolvent  soon  after,  the  principal  part  of  the 
territory  passing  into  the  ownership  of  William  Constable,  one 
of  his  partners. 

Constable  waa  a  man  of  wealth  and  good  social  position,  who 
had  served  as  an  officer  in  the  War  of  the  Eevolution,  on  the 
staff  of  General  Lafayette.  After  the  war  he  was  largely 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  in  New  York,  London,  and 
Paris.  Upon  the  acquisition  of  this  large  tract  in  Northern 
New  York,  Tie  seems  to  have  become  prominently  identified  with 
the  further  resales  and  management  of  the  so-called  Macomb's 
Purchase.  The  town  of  Constable  in  Franklin  County,  and 
village  of  Constableville,  in  Lewis  County,  still  bear  his  name 
as  a  reminder  of  the  man  who  was  the  largest  landowner  in 
the  history  of  this  State. 

In  the  minutes  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office  for 
the  State  of  New  York,  January  22,  1791,  we  find  that: 

"  The  application  of  Alexander  Macomb,  for  the  purchase  of  the  follow- 
ing tracts  of  land  was  read,  and  is  in  the  words  following,  viz.: 
Acres  3,635,200;  £121,173,  68.  8d. 

To  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

Gentlemen.—  I  take  the  liberty  of  requesting  to  withdraw  my  application 
to  your  honorable  board  of  April  last,  and  to  substitute  the  foUowing  pro- 
posal for  the  purchase  of  the  waste  and  unappropriated  lands,  com- 
prised within  the  bounds  herein  mentioned,  and  all  the  islands  belonging 
to  this  State  in  front  of  said  lands,  viz.:  Beginning  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  township  called  Hague,  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and 
thence  extending  southerly  along  the  westerly  bounds  of  said  township, 
and  the  township  called  Cambray,  to  the  most  southerly  corner  of  the 
latter,  thence  extending  easterly,  northerly  and  southerly  along  the  lines 
of  said  township  Cambray,  and  of  the  townships  of  De  Kalb,  Canton, 
Potsdam  and  Stockholm,  to  the  eastermost  corner  of  the  latter;  thence 
northwesterly  along  the  line  of  said  township  of  Stockholm,  and  the 
township  of  LouisviUe,  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence;  thence  along  the  shore 
thereof  to  the  line,  run  for  the  north  line  of  this  State,  in  the  45th 
degree  of  north  latitude;  thence  east  along  the  same  to  the  west  bounds 
of  the  tract  formerly  set  apart  as  bounty  lands  for  the  troops  of  this 
State,  serving  in  the  army  of  the  United  States;  thence  southerly  along 
the  same  to  the  north  bounds  of  the  tract  known  by  the  name  of  Totten 
ftnd  Oroesfleld's  purchase;  thence  westerly  along  the  north  bounds  of 
the  tract  last  mentioned  to  the  westermost  ccMner  thereof;  thence  southerly 
11 
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along  the  southwesterly  bounds  thereof  to  ithe  most  westerly 
comer  of  township  number  five  in  said  tract;  thence  westerly 
on  a  direct  line  to  the  northwestermost  corner  of  the  tracts  granted  to 
Oothoudt;  thence  westerly  on  a  direct  line  to  the  mouth  of  Salmon  river 
where  it  empties  into  Lake  Ontario;  thence  northeasterly  along  the  shore 
of  said  lake,  and  the  river  St  Lawrence  to  the  place  of  beginning, 
including  all  the  islands  belonging  to  this  State,  fronting  the  said  tract 
in  Lake  Ontario  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  five  per  cent  to  be  deducted 
for  highways,  and  all  lakes  whose  area  exceeds  one  thousand  acres  to  be 
also  deducted,*  from  which,  after  the  above  deductions,  I  will  give  eight 
pence  per  acre,  to  be  paid  in  the  following  manner,  to  wit,  one-sixth 
part  of  the  purchase-money  at  the  end  of  one  year  from  the  day  on  which 
this  proposal  shall  be  accepted,  and  the  residue  in  five  equal  installments 
on  the  same  day,  in  the  five  next  succeeding  years.  The  first  payment  to 
be  secured  by  bond,  to  the  satisfaction  of  yom^  honorable  board,  and  if 
paid  on  the  time  limited  and  new  bonds  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board 
executed  for  another  sixth  of  the  purchase-money,  then  I  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  patent  for  one-sixth  part  of  said  tract,  to  be  set  off  In  a  square  In 
one  of  the  corners  thereof,  and  the  same  rule  to  be  observed  as  to  the 
payments  and  securities  and  grants  or  patents,  until  the  contract  shall 
be  fully  completed.  But  If  at  any  time  I  shall  think  fit  to  anticipate  the 
payments,'  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  that  case  I  am  to  have  a  deduction  on 
the  sum  so  paid,  of  an  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum, 
for  the  time  I  shall  have  paid  any  such  sum  before  the  time  hereinbefore 
stipulated.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  with  great  respect,  your 
most  obedient  servant." 

"ALEXANDER  MACOMB." 

(Interest  rate  6  per  cent.) 

'  "New  York,  May  2,  1791. 

"I  do  hereby  consent  and  agree  that  the  Islands  called  Carlton*s  or 
Buck's  islands  in  the  entrance  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  Au  Long  Saut,  in 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  a  tract  equal  to  six  miles  square  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  village  of  St.  Regis,  be  excepted  out  of  the  above  con- 
tract, and  to  remain  the  property  of  the  State.  Provided,  always,  that  if 
the  said  tract  shall  not  be  hereafter  applied  for  the  Use  of  the  Indians  of 
the  said  village,  that  then  same  shall  be  considered  as  included  in  this 
contract,  and  that  I  shall  be  entitled  to  a  grant  to  the  same,  on  my  per- 
formance of  the  stipulations  aforesaid. 

"Signed.)         "ALEXANDER  MACOMB." 

(Marked,  Accepted.) 


*  It  ia  claimed  by  many  that  this  deduction  Maoomb  of  "all  lalcea  whoae  area  eoooeeds  one 
thousand  acres"  gi^es  to  the  State  the  present  ownership  of  all  the  islands  ih  the  following 
lakes  and  ponds:— Oranberry,  Big  Tapper,  The  flaranacs,  St  Begis,  Bonaparte,  Big  Moose,  and 
Fulton  Chain  Lakes,  and  Jenkins  and  Ampersand  Ponds.  The  letter  containing  this  offer  to 
make  the  deduction  Is  referred  to  in  the  patent  which  Macomb  recelTcd  from  the  Btate. 
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Great  Tract  One  was  originally  laid  out  by  the  surveyor  in 
twenty-seven  townships.  As  explained  before,  these  town- 
ships were  not  towns,  nor  had  they  any  connection  whatever 
with  the  towns  which  were  subsequently  erected  in  that  same 
territory,  except  that  in  many  instances  the  township  bounda- 
ries were  used  in  defining  the  town  lines.  The  townships  were, 
as  far  as  practicable,  equal  in  size,  and  contained  about  32,000 
acres  each.  No  change  has  been  made  in  their  boundaries,  and 
at  the  present  time  their  areas  and  locations  are  the  same  as 
when  their  lines  were  originally  surveyed. 

Great  Tract  One  is  located  wholly  in  Franklin  County,  its 
area  being  that  which  is  now  included  in  the  fifteen  towns  of 
Constableville,  Westville,  Moira,  Bangor,  MaJone,  Dickinson, 
Brandon,  Duane,  Waverly,  Santa  Clara,  Brighton,  Altamont, 
Harrietstown,  and  portions  of  Bombay  and  Fort  Covington. 
This  tract  was  originally  laid  out  by  the  surveyor  into  twenty- 
seven  townships,  which  were  not  only  numbered  but  named.  For 
convenience  in  reference  they  are  given  here,  and  were  as  fol- 
lows: 1,  Macomb;  2,  Cormachus;  3,  Constable;  4,  Moira;  5, 
Bangor;  6,  Malone;  7,  Annastown;  8,  St.  Patrick;  9,  Shelah;  10, 
Williamsville;  11,  Westenille;  12,  Ewerettaville;  13,  Dayton; 
14,  Ennis;  15,  Fowler;  16,  John's  Manor;  17,  Gilchrist;  18, 
Brighton;  19,  Cheltingham;  20,  Margate;  21,  Harrietstown;  22, 
Lough-neagh;  23,  Killamey;  24,  Barrymore;  25,  Mount  Morris; 
26,  Cove  Hill;  27,  Tipperary. 

Great  Tract  Number  Two  is  all  in  St.  Lawrence  County,  and 
embraces  the  three  eastern  tiers  of  townships.  The  original 
townships,  which  have  remained  unchanged,  were  named  and 
numbered  as  follows:  1,  Sherwood;  2  Oakham;  3,  Atherton;  4, 
Harewood;  5,  Jamestown;  6,  Piercefield;  7,  Granshue;  8,  Holly- 
wood; 9,  Kildare;  10,  Matildaville;  11,  Wick;  12,  Riversdale;  13, 
Cookham;  14,  Catherinesville;  15,  Islington;  16,  Chesterfield; 
17,  Grange;  18,  Crumack.  The  southern  townships  in  this  tract 
are  still  known,  locally,  by  their  names  rather  than  by  their 
numbers.  The  county  towns  within  which  these  townships  are 
situated  are:  Brasher,  Lawrence,  Hopkinton,  Parishville,  and ' 
Colton. 
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Great  Tract  Number  Three  is  also  entirely  in  St  Lawrence 
County,  and  adjoins  Great  Tract  Two  on  the  west  This  tract 
was  divided  by  the  surveyor  into  fifteen  townships:  1,  Ham- 
mond; 2,  Sommerville;  3,  De  Witt;  4,  Fitzwilliam;  5,  Ballybeen; 
(>,  Clare;  7,  Kilkenny;  8,  Edwards;  9,  Sarahsburg;  10,  Clifton; 
11,  Pontaferry;  12,  Scriba;  13,  Chaumont;  14,  Bloomfleld;  15, 
Emih'ville.  As  in  Great  Tract  Two,  the  southern  townships 
are  known  by  their  names,  mention  of  the  numbers  being  sel- 
dom made  in  business  matters  pertaining  to  them.  These  town- 
ships are  included  in  the  ten  towns  of  Hammond,  Rossie,  Fow- 
ler, Hermon,  Edwards,  Pitcairn,  Hussell,  Fine,  Pierrepont,  Clare, 
and  Clifton. 

Great  Tract  Four  is  situated  in  Herkimer,  Lewis,  and  Jeffer- 
son Counties.  Great  Tract  Five  occupies  parts  of  Herkimer, 
Lewis,  Jefferson,  and  Oswego  Counties.  Great  Tract  Six  is 
located  in  Oswego,  Lewis,  and  Herkimer  Counties.  A  portion 
of  Great  Tract  Five  was  laid  out  by  the  surveyor  into  townships, 
but  as  this  territory'  lies  for  the  most  part  in  what  is  now  a 
settled  farming  region,  reference  is  seldom  made  in  business 
matters  to  the  old  township  numbers.  In  designating  localities 
the  names  of  the  towns  are  used  instead. 

Great  Tracts  Four,  Five,  and  Six  were  soon  subdivided  into 
other  tracts  and  purchases  which,  by  reason  of  their  size,  have 
become  as  well  known  as  the  original  purchase  of  Macomb. 
Within  the  original  boundary  of  the  Macomb  Purchase  are 
situated  the  Boylston  Tract,  the  Chassanis  Tract,  Brown's  Tract, 
the  Brantingham  Tract,  Inman's  Triangle,  Moose  River  Tract, 
and  Watson's  Triangles,  all  of  which  at  one  time  were  part  of 
Great  Tracts  Four,  Five,  and  Six,  of  Macomb's  Purchase. 

The  sale,  of  such  enormous  tracts  of  land  at  a  merely  nomi- 
nal price  attracted  public  notice  throughout  the  State,  and 
the  occasion  was  not  lost  by  the  opponents  of  the  State  admin- 
istration to  charge  the  Land  Commissioners  with  the  basest 
motives  of  personal  gain,  and  even  with  treason  itself.  On  the 
20th  of  April,  1792,  Dr.  Josiah  Pomeroy,  of  Kinderhook,  made 
oath  to  his  belief  from  hearsay,  that  a  company,  planned  by 
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William  Smith,  Jr.,  Sir  John  Johnson  and  others,  chiefly  tories 
living  in  Canada,  had  been  formed  under  the  auspices  of  Lord 
Dorchester  as  early  as  1789,  to  purchase  an  extensive  tract  of 
land  upon  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  the  ultimate  design  of  annex- 
ing it  to  Canada,  and  that  Gov.  George  Clinton  was  privy  to 
their  scheme,  and  interested  in  the  result.*  To  this  absurd 
charge  the  Governor's  friends  opposed  a  letter  of  Gen.  Schuyler, 
and  the  affidavits  of  Macomb  and  McCormick,  fully  denying  any 
direct  or  indirect  interest  of  the  Governor  in  the  purchase.  In 
the  Assembly  a  series  of  violent  resolutions  was  offered  by  Col. 
Talbot,  of  Montgomery,  evidently  designed  as  the  basis  of  an 
impeachment;  but,  after  a  most  searching  investigation,  that 
body  cleared  the  Commissioners  of  blame  and  commended  their 
course.  Aaron  Burr,  then  Attorney-General,  was  absent  at  the 
time  of  the  sale,  and  escaped  censure  at  the  time,  but  in  his 
after  career  he  was  directly  charged'  "With  basely  selling  his 
influence  to  obtain  the  grant.  The  clamor  against  the  Gov- 
ernor was  raised  for  political  effect,  and  had  its  influence  on  the 
next  election. 

From  letters  of  these  negotiators  it  appears  that  the  immense 
purchase  was  the  fruit  of  years  of  preliminary  management,  and 
allusions  to  some  great  operation  as  early  as  1786  have  refer- 
ence, no  doubt,  to  these  events,  which  appear  to  have  originated 
with  Constable.  With  a  keen  eye  to  the  public  interests,  the 
very  parties  who  had  secured  tliis  tract,  influenced  the  passage 
of  a  law  in  1794,  flxing  the  minimum  price  of  the  remaining 
2,000,000  acres  of  the  public  lands  at  six  shillings  per  acre, 
thereby  giving  this  value  to  their  own.  The  unsettled  state  of 
the  frontiers,  and  the  refusal  of  the  British  to  surrender  the 
posts,  had  a  serious  influence  upon  the  first  attempt  at  settle- 
ment The  8ur\^eyors  were  turned  back  at  Oswego  from  pro- 
ceeding further,  and  the  Indians  at  St.  Regis  drove  off  the  first 
intruders.  In  a  speech  to  the  Indians  in  1794,  Lord  Dorchester 
said  that  there  was  prospect  of  wai'  impending,  and  that  the 
warrior's  sword  must  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  country.  In 
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the  War  of  1812-15  it  was  proposed  to  render  the  highlands* 
south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  the  national  boundary,  and  some  such 
hope  may  have  led  to  these  embarrassing  interruptions  in  the 
surveys. 

Alexander  Macomb,  Daniel  McCormick,  and  William  Con- 
stable were  equally  interested  in  the  original  contract,  but 
Macomb  soon  became  involved  in  an  immense  speculation  styled 
the  "  Million  Bank,"  in  which  Isaac  Whippo,  Wm.  Duer,  Walter 
Livingston  and  others  were  concerned,  and  a  great  number  of 
men  were  pecuniary  losers;  Macomb  was  lodged  in  jail  April  17, 
1792,  and  even  there  owed  his  life  to  the  strength  of  his  prison 
walls.  This  failure  interrupted  a  negotiation  with  the  Holland 
Land  Company,  who  afterwards  bought  in  Western  New  York. 

This  purchase  of  Macomb  was  not  his  first  venture  in  land 
transactions  in  Northern  New  York.  Alexander  Macomb  was 
one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  owner  in  the  Totten  and 
Crosstield  Purchase,  having  been  connected  with  that  enterprise 
in  its  beginning. 

Macomb  conveyed  to  William  Constable,  of  New  York,  June 
0,  1792,  Great  Tracts  IV,  V,  and  VI.  Constable  conveyed, 
December  17,  1792,  to  Colonel  Samuel  Ward,  1,281,880  acres, 
embracing  all  of  tracts  V  and  VI,  except  25,000  acres  which 
had  been  contracted  for  by  Patrick  Colquhoun  and  conveyed 
subsequently  to  William  Inman,  the  price  paid  for  the  lands 
thus  conveyed  being  £100,000.  Ward  reconveyed  these  lands 
soon  after  to  Constable,  except  685,000  acres  which  he  had  sold. 
In  this  conveyance  it  appears  William  Constable,  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Stephen  Smith,  and  Samuel  Ward  were  equally  interested. 
A  balance  sheet  of  the  accounts  of  these  three  proprietors, 
brought  down  to  July  1,  1796,  shows  an  amount  of  £69,092,  cost 
and  expenses,  and  £50,475  profits,  leaving  to  each  one  a  share 
of  about  $75,000.  This  firm  appears  to  have  had  dissensions,  and 
in  a  letter  to  Macomb,  dated  October  29,  1794,  Constable  com- 
plained that  Smith  had  never  disbursed  a  sixpence,  and  was 
profiting  by  the  labors  of  otherc,  while  Ward  was  responsible 
for  the  bills.    Smith  died  at  Lebanon,  Madison  County,  New 
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York,  in  1816.  He  was  a  member  of  the  13th  and  14th  Con- 
gresses. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Macomb  Patent  has  never  appeared  in 
print;  it  certainly  would  be  difficult  to  find  it  if  it  ever  has. 
As  it  may  be  of  interest  to  many  on  account  of  its  historical 
importance,  its  direct  connection  with  the  original  title  to  much 
of  the  Forest  Preserve,  and  as  showing  the  form  of  the  early 
State  land  patents,  it  is  given  here  in  full,  probably  for  the 
first  time: 

The  Macomb  Patent. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  by  the  Grace  of  Ood,  Free  arid  Indepen- 
dent; To  all  whom  these  presents  shall  come..  Greeting : 
Whereas,  It  appears  by  the  proceedings  of  our  Commissiooers  of  the 
Land  Office,  bearing  date  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  June,  One  thousand 
seven  Imndred  and  ninety-one,  that  Alexander  Macomb  did  make  a 
certain  proposal  for  the  purchase  of  the  waste  and  unappropriated  lands 
comprised  within  the  bounds  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  all  the  Islands 
belonging  to  the  State  in  front*  of  said  Lands,  to  wit:  "Beginning  at  the 
Northwest  corner  of  the  Township  called  Hague  on  the  River  St. 
Lawrence,  and  thence  Extending  Southerly  along  the  Westerly  bounds  of 
the  said  Township  and  the  Township  called  Cambray  to  the  most 
Southerly  corner  of  the  latter;  thence  extending  Easterly,  Northerly  and 
Southerly  along  the  linies  of  the  said  Township  of  Cambray  and  of  the 
Townships  of  DeKalb,  Canton  and  Potsdam  and  Stockholm  to  the  Easter- 
most  comer  of  the  Latter;  thence  Northwesterly  along  the  line  of  the 
said  Township  of  Stockholm  and  the  Township  of  LouisviUe  to  the 
river  St.  Lawrence;  thence  along  the  shore  thereof  to  the  line  run  for  the 
North  line  of  this  State  in  the  45th  degree  of  North  Latitude;  thence  East 
along  the  same  to  the  west  bounds  of  the  tract  formerly  set  apart  as 
Bounty  lands  for  the  Troops  of  this  State  serving  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States;  thence  Southerly  along  the  same  to  the  north  Bound  of 
the  Tract  known  by  the  name  of  Totten  and  Crossfield's  purchase; 
thence  Westerly  along  the  north  Bounds  of  the  Tract  last  mentioned  to 
the  Westermost  comer  thereof;  thence  Southeasterly  along  the  South- 
westerly bounds  thereof  to  the  most  Westerly  corner  of  Township 
Number  five  in  the  said  Tract;  thence  Westerly  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
North  westermost  corner  of  the  Trax:t  of  land  granted  to  Oothoudt;  thenco 
Westerly  on  a  direct  line  to  the  mouth  of  Salmon  River  where  it  empties 
itself  into  Lake  Ontario;  thence  Northeasterly  along  the  shore  of  the 
said  Lake  and  the  River  St  Lawrence  to  the  place  of  Beginning,  Including 
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all  the  Islands  belonging  to  this  State,  fronting  the  said  Tract  in  Lake 

Ontario,  and  the  River  St  Lawrence."  For  the  price  and  upon  the  terms 
and  conditions  in  the  itoid  proposal  specifled  and  contained.  And, 
Whereas,  the  said  Alexander  Macomb,  by  a  certain  Instrument  of 
writing,  under  his  hand,  filed  in  our  Secretary's  OflSce,  did  afterwards 
consent  and  agree,  that  the  Islands  called  .Carleton's  or  Bucks  Island 
In  the  River  St.  Lawrence  and  a  Tract  equal  to  six  miles  square  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Village  of  St  Regis,  be  excepted  out  of  the  above  con- 
tract and  to  remain  the  property  of  the  State,  provided,  always,  that 
if  the  said  Tract  should  not  be  thereafter  applied  for  the  use  of  the 
Indians  of  the  said  village,  that  then  the  same  should  be  considered  as 
included  in  the  beforementloned  contract,  and  that  he  the  said  Alexander 
Macomb  should  be  Intitled  to  a  grant  for  the  same  on  his  performance 
of  the  stipulations  contained  in  his  said  proposals.  And,  Whereas, 
our  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Ofllce  on  the  said  Twenty-second  day  of 
June,  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-one,  did  agree  to,  and 
accept  the  said  proposals*  of  the  said  Alexander  Macomb,  and  thereupon 
did  direct  our  Surveyor  General  to  survey  the  said  Tract  of  Land  or  as 
much  thereof  as  was  vacant  and  unappropriated  for  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  said  Alexander  Macomb,  and  that  he  should  m&ke  return  thereof  to 
our  said  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office  with  all  convenient  speed. 
And,  Whereas,  on  the  tenth  day  of  January,  One  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-two,  Our  Surveyor  General  did  make  a  return  to  our  Com- 
missioners of  the  Land  Office  in  the  words  and  figures  following,  to  wit, 
"  Pursuant  to  a  Resolve  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office,  dated 
the  22d  June,  1791,  I  have  laid  out  for  Alexander  Macomb  all  those 
certain  tracts  of  land  situate  in  the  Xorthermost  part  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  to  wit,  the  First  of  the  said  tracts  begins  In  the  north 
Bounds  of  the  said  State,  in  the  Latitude  of  forty-five  degrees  at  the 
Northwest  Comer  of  a  tract  of  land  formerly  laid  out  for  the  Troops  of 
this  State  serving  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  and  Runs  thence 
along  the  said  tract  south  about  sixty  miles  and  Twenty  Chains  to  a 
tract  of  land  commonly  ciilled  Totten  and  Crossfields  purchase;  then  along 
the  same  west  sixteen  Miles  and  Twenty- three  chains,  then  north  about 
sixty-two  miles  and  forty  chains  to  the  said  north  bounds  of  the  State  of 
New^  York,  and  then  Easterly  along  the  same  to  the  place  of  beginning 
estimated  to  contain  six  hundred  and  forty  thousand  acres.  The  Second 
of  the  said  tracts  Begins  In  the  north  bounds  of  Totten  and  Crossfields 
purchase  at  the  southwest  Corner  of  the  last  described  tract  and  runs 
thence  west  along  the  said  Totten  and  Crossfields  purchase 
seventeen  miles  and  forty  Chains,  then  North  about  forty-two 
miles  to  the  Township  of  Stockholm,  then  northeasterly  along 
the  same  to  the  most  easterly  corner  thereof,  then  northwesterly 
along  the  said  Township  and  the  Township  of  Louisville  to  other 
patented  Lands,  then  along  the  said  patented  lands  ISasterly  and  Northerly 


*  In  accepting  his  proposal  "all  lakes  whose  area  exceeds  one  thousand  acres"  must  haTe 
been  deducted  by  the  State, 
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to  the  River  St  Lawrence,  then  down  along  the  same  to  the  Latitude 
line  of  forty-five  Degrees  north,  being  the  north  bounds  of  the  said  State; 
then  Easterly  along  the  same  to  the  first  described  tract  and  then  along 
the  same  south  about  sixty-two  miles  to  the  place  of  beginning:  Keservlng 
out  of  the  same  a  Tract  of  Land  equal  to  six  miles  square  Including  the 
Village  of  St.  Regis,  as  the  same  shall  hereafter  be  laid  out  by  the  said 
State,  Estimated  to  Contain  Exclusive  of  the  said  reserved  tract,  Six  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixteen  acres.  The  Third 
of  the  said  tracts  begins  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  second  described 
Tract  In  the  North  bounds  of  Totten  and  Crossfields  purchase  and  runs 
thence  west  along  the  same  about  eight  miles  and  sixty  chains  to  the 
most  westerly  corner  thereof,  then  north  fifty-four  degrees  west  aboirt 
fifty-three  miles  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  then  down  along  the  same  to 
the  Township  of  Hague,  then  along  the  same  and  along  the  Townships  of 
Cambray,  De  Kalb,  Canton,  Potsdam  and  Stockholm  southerly,  easterly 
and  northerly  to  the  said  second  tract,  and  then  along  the  same  south  about 
forty-two  miles  to  the  place  of  beginning.  Estimated  to  contain  six 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  acres  the  said  three  tracts  of  land  together 
being  comprehended  in  the  following  Bounds,  to  wit,  Beginning  in  the 
north  Bound  of  the  said  State  in  the  Latitude  of  Forty-five  degrees  north 
at  the  northwest  comer  of  a  tract  of  land  formerly  laid  out  for  the 
Troops  of  this  State  serving  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and 
running  thence  along  the  same  south  about  sixty  miles  and  Twenty  Chains 
to  a  tract  of  land  commonly  called  Totten  and  Crossfields  purchase  then 
along  the  same  west  about  Forty-two  miles  and  an  half  to  the  most 
westerly  comer  thereof,  then  north  fifty-four  degrees  west  about  fifty- 
three  miles  to  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  then  down  along  the  same  to  the 
Township  of  Hague,  then  along  the  same  and  along  the  Townships  of 
Cambray,  De  Kalb,  Canton,  Potsdam,  Stockholm,  Louisville  and  other 
patented  Lands,  southerly,  easterly  and  northerly  to  the  said  River  St. 
Lawrence,  then  down  along  the  same  to  the  said  Latitude  line  and  then 
along  the  same  easterly  to  the  place  of  Beginning.  (Reserving  out  of  the 
same  a  tract  of  land  equal  to  six  miles  square,  including  the  Village  of 
St.  Regis  as  the  same  shall  hereafter  be  laid  out  by  the  said  State.) 
Estimated  to  contain  Exclusive  of  the  said  reserved  tract.  One  million 
Eight  Hundred  and  Ninety-six  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  sixty  acres. 
THE  FOURTH  of  the  said  first  mentioned  tract  Begins  at  the  most 
Westerly  corner  of  the  tract  of  land  commonly  called  Totten  and  Cross- 
fields  purchase  and  mns  thence  north  fifty-fom*  degrees  west  about 
fifty-three  miles  to  the  river  St  Lawrence,  then  up  along  the  same  to  a 
tract  of  land  gi-anted  Peter  Penet  then  along  the  same  East  ten  miles. 
South  ten  miles.  West  ten  miles  and  North  ten  miles  to  the  said  River. 
Then  up  along  the  same  until  a  course  south  eighty-seven  degrees  east  will 
strike  the  place  of  beginning  and  then  south  eighty-seven  degrees  east  about 
seventy-two  miles  to  the  place  of  beginning.  Estimated  to  contain,  six 
hundred  and  forty  tho\isand  acres,  excepting  out  of  the  same  eight  hundred 
acres  of  land  as  the  same  is  located  in  the  Surveyor-General's  Office,  and 
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with  such  bounds  as  shall  be  described  in  the  Letters  patent  thereof  here- 
after to  be  granted.  The  FIFTH  of  the  said  tracts  begins  at  the  most 
westerly  corner  of  the  tract  of  land  commonly  called  Totten  and  Cross- 
fields  purchase,  and  runs  thence  along  the  same  south  thirty  degrees  east 
twelve  miles  and  forty  chains,  then  west  about  seventy-six  miles  to  the 
Waters  of  Lake  Ontario,  then  down  along  the  same  \mtil  a  course  south 
eighty-seven  degrees  east  will  strike  the  place  of  beginning,  and 
then  south  eighty-seven  degrees  east  about  seventy-two  miles 
to  the  place  of  beginning,  Estimated  to  contain  Six  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  acres.  And  the  SIXTH  of  the  said  Tract 
begins  at  the  most  westerly  corner  of  Township  Number  five  of 
Totten  and  Crossfields  purchase  and  runs  thence  westerly  with  a  direct 
line  to  the  Northwest  Corner  of  a  Tract  of  Sixteen  Thousand  and  Fifty-two 
acres  of  land  granted  to  Henry  Oothoudt  about  forty-four  miles 
and  a  quarter,  then  with  a  direct  line  about  forty-two  miles  to  the 
mouth  of  Salmon  Creek  where  It  empties  Into  Lake  Ontario  to  the  North- 
ward of  Oswego,  then  Northerly  along  the  said  lake  to  the  aforesaid 
fifth  tract  of  land,  then  along  the  same  east  about  seventy-six  miles  to 
the  said  Totten  and  Crossfields  purchase,  and  then  along  the  same  south 
thirty  degrees  east  about  Eight  miles  and  an  half  to  the  place  of 
beginning,  Estimated  to  contain  Six  hundred  and  forty  thousand  acres. 
The  said  three  last  described  tracts  of  land  together  being  comprehended 
within  the  following  bounds,  to  wit,  Beginning  at  the  most  westerly 
corner  of  the  Tract  of  Land  Commonly  called  Totten  and  Crossfields 
purchase  and  running  thence  along  the  same  south  thirty  degrees  east 
about  twenty-one  miles  to  the  most  westerly  corner  of  Township  Number 
five  of  said  purchase,  then  westerly  with  a  direct  line  to  the  northwest 
corner  of  a  tract  of  sixteen  thousand  and  fifty -two  acres  of  land  granted 
to  Henry  Oothoudt,  then  with  a  direct  line  to  the  mouth  of  Salmon 
Creek,  where  It  empties  Into  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Northward  of  Oswego, 
then  northerly  along  the  said  Lake  and  the  River  St.  Lawrence  to  a 
Tract  of  land  Granted  to  Peter  Penet,  then  along  the  same  south  ten 
miles,  east  ten  miles,  north  ten  miles,  and  west  ten  miles,  to  the  said 
River  St.  Lawrence,  then  down  along  the  said  river  till  a  course  south 
fifty-four  Degrees  east  will  strike  the  place  of  Beginning  and  then  south 
fifty-four  degrees  east  about  fifty-three  miles  to  the  said  place  of  beginning. 
Estimated  to  contain  One  Million  Nine  Hundred  and  Twenty  thousand 
acres,  reserving  out  of  the  same  eight  hundred  acres  of  land  as  the  same 
Is  located  in  the  Sui-vej'or  Generals  Office  and  with  such  bounds  as  shall 
be  described  In  the  letters  patent  therefor  hereafter  to  be  granted."  And 
WHEREAS,  on  the  said  tenth  day  of  January,  One  Thousand  Seven 
Hundred  and  Ninety-two,  our  letters  patent  Issued  Granting  to  the  said 
Alexander  Macomb,  the  southern  half  of  said  Tract  of  Land  contained 
In  the  proposals  of  the  said  Alexander  Macomb  being  the  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth  tracts  of  land,  above  described  in  the  said  return  of  our 
said  Surveyor-General  Estimated  to  contain  One  Million  nine  hundred  and 
Twenty  thousand  acres  of  Land.  And  WHEREAS,  on  the  third  day  of 
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March,  One  Thousand  seven  hundred  and  nlnety-flve,  In  and  by  the 
Minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  our  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office,  it  is 
recitod  and  Resolved  as  follows,  to  wit:  "WHEREAS,  the  surveyor 
General  hath  heretofore  made  a  return  of  survey  of  a  large  Tract  of  Land 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  this  State  Contracted  on  the  22d  of 
June,  1791,  to  be  sold  to  Alexander  Macomb,  a  patent  for  the  most 
southern  half  or  three-sixths  parts  of  which  did  Issue  on  the  10th 
of  January,  1792.  AND,  WHEREAS,  Daniel  McCormick,  an  Original 
proprietor  with  said  Macomb  in  the  said  purchase  as  appears  from  the 
affidavits  of  the  said  Macomb  and  McCormick  now  annexed  to  the  said 
Return,  hath  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  tliis  State  the  full  purchase  Money 
for  oae  other  Sixth  of  the  said  Large  tract  Containing  Six  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  Acres  distinguished  in  said  Return  by  the  third  Tract  as 
appears  by  the  Treasurer's  receipt  filed  In  the  Sccretarj^'s  Office  with  the 
said  return.  AND,  WHEREAS,  the  said  Alexander  Macomb  hath  by  nn 
Instrument  in  Writing  also  annexed  to  said  return,  assigned  and  Trans- 
ferred all  his  right  and  title  in  the  said  third  Tract  to  the  said  McCormick 
and  requested  the  Commissioners  that  a  patent  might  .  Issue  to  the  said 
McCormick,  for  the  same  accordingly.  RESOLVED,  therefore,  that  the 
Secretary  do  prepare  Letters  Patent  to  the  said  Daniel  McCormick 
for  the  said  sixth  part  so  distinguished  as  aforesaid  by  the  name  of  the 
third  tract  and  lay  them  before  this  board  for  their  approbation. 
AND,  WHEREAS,  in  pursuance  of  the  said  oixler  our  Letters  patent  did 
Issue  to  the  said  Daniel  McCormick  for  one-sixth  part  of  the  said  large 
tract  of  land,  distinguished  In  the  above  recited  return  by  the  name  of 
the  third  tract  and  Estimated  to  contain  Six  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
acres  of  land.  AND,  WHEREAS,  in  and  by  the  Instrument  of  writing 
referred  to  in  the  said  order  of  otu"  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office  of 
the  third  day  of  March,  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-five  and 
annexed  to  the  aforesaid  return  of  survey  made  by  oiu*  Surveyor  General, 
the  said  Alexander  Macomb  did  assign  and  set  over,  Convey  and  confirm 
unto  the  said  Daniel  McCormick  all  tlie  right,  title  and  Interest  of  him 
the  said  Alexander  Macomb,  of  in  and  to  the  three  tracts  above  described 
in  the  before  mentioned  return  of  survey,  to  wit,  Tract  Number  one, 
Tract  number  two,  and  Tract  Number  three.  Said  to  Contain  in  the  whole 
One  Million,  Eight  hundred  and  ninetj'-slx  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  land.  AND,  WHEREAS,  at  the  respective  periods  of 
Granting,  the  Letters  patent  aforesaid  the  number  of  acres  contained  In 
the  said  several  Tracts  of  land  so  granted  as  aforesaid  were  not  accurately 
ascertained.  AND,  WHEREAS,  by  the  Certificate  of  our  Surveyor 
General  to  our  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office  bearing  date  the 
Eighteenth  day  of  December,  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven,  and  filed  In  our  Secretary's  Office,  it  appears  that  the  real  quantity 
of  Land  contained  in  the  said  Letters  patent  was  less  than  the  estimated 
number  of  acres  designated  In  the  same,  and  that  the  Tracts  numbor 
five  and  Six  Contain  One  Million  four  hundred  and  nine  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  acres  of  land.  The  tract  Number  four  Contains 
four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  the 
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Tract  Number  three  Contains  four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  two 
hundred  and  twenty -eight  acres  of  Land.  The  tract  Number  two  Con- 
tains five  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand  and  Twenty  acres  of  Land, 
and  the  Tract  Number  one  Contains  Eight  hundred  and  Twenty-one 
thousand  Eight  hundred  and  nineteen  Acres  of  Land.  AND,  WHEREAS, 
a  final  arrangement  and  settlement  concerning  the  Contents  of  the  several 
Tracts  heretofore  granted  as  aforesaid,  and  of  the  Tracts  hereinafter 
Granted,  and  of  the  sums  of  money  paid  on  account  of  the  same  hath 
been  made,  according  to  which  Settlement  the  deficiencies  in  the  Several 
Tracts,  Number  three,  Number  four,  Number  five  and  Number  six  have 
been  compensated  and  allowed  to  the  said  Daniel  McCormick  by  a. 
sufficient  number  of  acres  included  in  the  Tracts  of  Lands  Number  one 
and  number  two  hereinafter  granted.  AND,  WHEREAS,  in  and  by  a 
Treaty  held  at  the  City  of  New  York  with  the  Nations  or  Tribes  of 
Indians  Denominating  themselves  the  seven  nations  of  Canada,  Abraham 
Ogden  Commissioner  appointed  under  the  Authority  of  the  United  States, 
to  hold  the  Treaty,  Certain  Indian  Chiefs  and  Deputies  authorized  to 
represent  those  seven  Nations  or  Tribes  of  Indians,  Egbert  Benson, 
Itichard  Varick  and  James  Watson,  agents  for  the  State  of  New  Y<yrk, 
William  Constable  and  the  said  Daniel  McCormick,  purchasers  under 
Alexander  Macomb,  it  is  among  other  things  agreed  that  the  tract  Equal 
to  six  Miles  square  reserved  in  the  sale  made  by  our  Commissl(Miers  of 
the  Land  Office  to  Alexander  Macomb  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the 
Indians  of  the  village  of  St.  Regis,  shall  still  remain  so  reserved,  and 
in  and  by  the  said  Treaty  it  is  further  stated  and  agreed  as  follows,  "  The 
said  Deputies  having  suggested  that  the  Indians  of  the  Village  of  St 
Regis  have  built  a  mill  on  Salmon  River  and  another  on  Grass  River 
and  that  the  meadows  on  Grass  river  are  necessary  to  them  for  hay,  In 
order,  therefore,  to  secure  to  the  Indians  of  the  said  village  the  use  of 
said  Mills  and  Meadows,  in  case  they  should  hereafter  appear  not  to  be 
Included  within  the  above  tract  so  to  remain  reserved,  it  is  therefore  also 
agreed  and  concluded  between  the  Deputies  the  said  agents  and  the  said 
William  Constable  and  Daniel  McCormick  for  themselves  and  their 
associates,  purchasers  under  the  said  Alexander  Macomb  of  the  adjacent 
Lands,  that  there  shall  be  reserved  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the 
Indians  of  the  said  Village  of  St.  Regis  In  like  manner  as  the  said  Tract 
is  to  remain  reserved,  a  tract  of  one  Mile  square  at  each  of  the  said  Mills 
and  the  Meadows  on  botli  sides  of  the  said  Grass  River  from  the  said 
mill  thereon  to  Its  Confluence  with  the  River  St.  Lawrence,"  as  In  and  by 
the  said  Treaty  of  Record  in  our  Secretary's  Office  will  appear. 
AND,  WHEREAS,  Daniel  McCormick  by  his  Memorial  presented  to  our 
Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office,  and  to  which  Alexander  Macomb  and 
William  Constable  have  signified  their  assent  In  writing,  hath  prayed  our 
Letters  Patent  for  the  said  Tracts  Number  one  and  Two.  NOW  THERE- 
FORE, know  ye  that  in  Consideration  of  the  premises  WE  have  given, 
granted  and  confirmed,  and  by  these  presents  do  give,  grant  and  confirm 
unto  the  said  Daniel  McCormick  the  finst  and  second  Tracts  described  in 
the  foregoing  recited  return  of  our  Surveyor  General,  the  first  of  which 
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said  Tract  is  bounded  and  described  as  follows,  to  wit,  BEGINNING  In 
the  north  bounds  of  the  said  State  in  the  Latitude  of  Forty-five  Degrees 
at  the  Northwest  Corner  of  a  Tract  of  Land  formerly  Laid  out  for  the 
Troops  of  this  State  serving  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  and  Runs 
thence  along  the  said  Tract  South  about  sixty  miles  and  Twenty  Chains 
to  a  Tract  of  Land  Commonly  called  Totten  and  Crossfields  purchase, 
then  along  the  same  West  sixteen  Miles  and  Twenty-three  Chains,  then 
North  about  sixty-two  Miles  and  forty  Chains  to  the  said  north  bounds  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  then  Easterly  along  the  same  to  the  place  of 
beginning,  Certified  by  our  Surveyor  General  to  contain.  Eight  Himdred 
and  Twenty-one  thousand  Eight  hundred  and  nineteen  acres  of  land. 
The  second  of  which  said  Tracts  is  bounded  as  follows,  to  wit, 
BEGINNING,  in  the  north  bounds  of  Totten  and  Crossflelds  purchase  at 
the  southwest  Corner  of  the  last  Described  Tract  and  runs  thence  west 
along  the  said  Totten  and  Crossflelds  purchase  Seventeen  Miles  and  forty 
chains,  then  north  about  forty-two  miles  to  the  Township  of  Stockholm 
then  northeasterly  along  the  same  to  the  most  easterly  corner  thereof, 
then  Northwesterly  along  the  said  Township  and  the  Township  of  Ijouis- 
ville  to  other  Patented  Lands,  then  along  the  said  Patented  Lands  easterly 
and  northerly  to  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  then  down  along  the  same  to  the 
Latitude  line  of  forty-five  Degrees  north  being  the  north  bounds  of  the 
said  State,  then  Easterly  along  the  same  to  the  first  Described  Tract  and 
then  along  the  same  south  about  sixty-two  miles  to  the  place  of  beginning 
certified  by  our  Surveyor  General  to  Contain  five  Hundred  and  fifty-three 
thousand  and  Twenty  acres  of  land  the  said  two  tracts  in  the  whole  con- 
taining One  Million  three  hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  acres  be  the  same  more  or  less,  TOGETHER  with  all 
and  singular,  the  Rights,  Hereditaments  and  Appurtenances  to  the  same 
belonging  or  in  any  wise  appertaining,  excepting  and  reserving  to  our- 
selves all  Gold  and  Silver  Mines,  and  five  acres  of  every  Hundred  acres 
of  the  said  Tract  of  Land  for  Highways  and  also  excepting  and  reiserving 
a  Tract  equal  to  six  Miles  Square,  in  the  Vicinity  of  the 
Village  of  St.  Regis  as  the  same  shall  be  surveyed  and  returned  by  our 
Surveyor  General,  and  Also  excepting  and  reserving  a  Tract  of  one  mile 
square  at  each  of  the  Mills,  one  on  Salmon  River  and  the  other  on  Grass 
River,  and  Meadows  on  both  sides  of  the  said  grass  River  from  the  said 
Mill  thereon  to  its  confluence  with  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  as  fully  as  the 
same  are  described  in  the  above  recited  treaty,  and  as  the  same  shall  bo 
surveyed  and  returned  by  our  Surveyor  General  TO  HAVE  AND  TO 
HOLD  the  above  described  and  Granted  premises  (Except  as  is  before 
excepted  and  reserved)  unto  the  said  Daniel  McCormick  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  as  a  good  and  indefeasible  Estate  of  Inheritance  forever  on  Con- 
dition Nevertheless,  that  within  the  Term  of  seven  years,  to  be  computed 
from  the  date  hereof,  there  shall  be  one  family  actually  settled  on  the 
said  Tract  of  land  hereby  Granted  for  every  six  hundred  and  forty  acres 
thereof,  Otherwise  these  our  Letters  patent  and  the  Estate  hereby  Granted 
shall  cease,  determine  and  become  void.  IN  TESTIMONY  whereof  we 
hare  caused  these  our  Letters  to  be  made  patent  and  the  Great  Seal  of 
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our  said  State  to  be  hereunto  affixed.  Witness  our  Trusty  and  well 
beloved  JOHN  JAY,  Esquire,  Governor  of  our  said  State,  General  and 
Commander  in  Chief  of  all  the  Militia  and  admiral  of  the  Navy  of  the 
same,  at  our  City  of  Albany  the  seventeenth  day  of  August  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  himdred  and  ninety  Eight  and  in  the 
Twenty-third  year  of  our  Independence.  APPROVED  of  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Land  Office  and  passed  the  Secretary's  Office  the  17th  day 
of  August,  1798.  Daniel  Hale,  Secry.  I  have  Examined  the  within 
Letters  Patent  and  do  Certify  that  the  same  are  conformable  to  the  order 
and  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office,  and  in  Due 
form  of  Law.  May  29th,  1798,  Joseph  Ogden  Hoffman,  Attorney 
General.     John  Jay. 


THE  BLACK  RIVER  TRACT  * 

Samuel  Ward  and  wife,  on  the  12th  of  December,  1792,  con- 
veyed to  Thomas  Boylston,  of  Boston,  all  of  Macomb's  Pur- 
chase south  and  west  of  the  Black  River,  excepting  Inman's 
Triangle,  for  £20,000.  Boylston  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Lane,  Son  &  Fraser,  of  London,  who  failed  soon  after  for  a 
large  amount,  and  the  title  was  subsequently  conveyed  by  their 
assignees.  Boylston  was  related  to  the  wife  of  Colonel  William 
S.  Smith,  who  was  associated  with  Samuel  Ward  in  some  of 
his  land  purchases.  The  lands  south  of  the  Black  River  thus 
conveyed  were  sold  upon  an  estimated  area  of  400,000  acres; 
but  the  subsequent  survey  developed  the  fact  that  they  con- 
tained 817,155  acree.  To  rectify  this  enormous  error,  it  is  said 
to  have  cost  Constable  £60,000  sterling.  In  1794  Boylston 
deeded  the  land,  since  known  as  the  Black  River  Tract,  to  the 
assignees  of  Lane,  Son  &  Fraser,  of  London,  who  in  turn  con- 
ve3'ed  it,  June  2,  1794,  to  John  Johnson  Phyn,  of  that  city,  in 
whom  the  title  became  vested  in  fee  simple,  with  all  the  rights 
and  appurtenances  thereto.  Phyn  was  a  son  of  James  Phyn, 
who  married  a  sister  of  Constable,  and  he  appointed  Constable 
his  attorney  to  sell  any  or  all  of  these  lands.  Constable,  on 
July  15, 1795,  sold  to  Nicholas  Low,  William  Henderson,  Richard 
Harrison,  and  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman,  all  of  New  York  city,  the 

*  For  much  of  the  biBtorical  matter  in  the  following  pages  relating  to  the  tracta  and  patents 
we  are  indebted  to  the  writlngt  of  the  late  Dr.  Fkunklln  B.  Hough,  and  Nathaniel  Bartlett 
Sylvester. 
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land  between  the  Black  River  and  a  line  running  in  a  course 
south  81  deg.  East,  3,100  ch.,  from  the  mouth  of  Sandy  Creek 
to  the  river. 

To  give  a  better  idea  of  these  old  time  speculations  in  the 
lands  of  Northern  New  York,  attention  is  called  to  a  letter 
written  in  1798  by  one  of  these  parties,  to  his  agent  in  London. 
After  stating  that  the  capital  invested  might  lie  unproductive 
for  a  few  years,  but  would  certainly  return  several  hundred 
per  cent  in  the  end,  he  says,  that  in  1786  he  received  3,000 
acres  in  Bayard's  Patent,  on  the  Mohawk,  valued  at  four  shill- 
ings the  acre,  which,  in  1796,  he  brought  into  market  and  sold 
at  twenty  shillings.  He  then  mentions  the  purchase  of  this 
Boy Iston  . Tract  in  1794,  estimated  at  400,000  acres,  at  two  shill- 
ings, and  adds: 

"On  my  arrival  here  in  1795,  I  had  it  surveyed  and  explored, 
when,  it  appearing  that  from  the  course  of  the  river  by  which 
it  was  bounded,  it  comprehended  double  the  quantity,  or 
upwards  of  800,000  acres,  the  purchase  being  so  much  larger 
than  I  had  contemplated,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  proceed- 
ing immediately  to  sell  a  part  of  the  tract.  This  I  found  no 
difficulty  in  doing,  as  the  land  was  found  to  be  uncommonly 
good.  Messrs.  Nicholas  Low  and  his  associates  purchased 
300,000  acres  at  8s.,  or  48.  6d.,  sterling,  one-fourth  of  the 
money  payable  down,  the  balance  in  five  annual  installments, 
with  interest,  the  whole  of  the  land  remaining  security  on 
mortgage.  In  1796,  I  had  the  whole  of  the  remaining  600,000 
acres  laid  out  in  townships  of  25,000  to  30,000  acres,  and  sold  in 
that  and  the  succeeding  year  about  100,000  acres  from  6s.  9d. 
to  9s.  sterling,  receiving  one-fourth  the  money  down  and  tak- 
ing mortgage  to  secure  the  balance  in  five  annual  payments 
with  interest  at  seven  per  cent,  as  is  customary.  I  interested 
a  Mr.  Shaler  in  one-half  of  two  townships,  on  condition  of  his 
settling  on  the  tract,  and  selling  the  lands  out  in  small  farms 
of  about  200  acres,  he  to  be  charged  9s.  per  acre  for  his  part, 
and  to  have  half  the  profit  on  the  sales.  He  accordingly  went 
out  and  had  the  lands  surveyed,  made  a  road  from  Fort  Stan- 
wix  into  the  midst  of  it  and  built  a  saw-mill  and  a  grist-mill. 
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His  accounts  last  rendered  show  the  disposal  of  about  10,000 
acres  for  nearly  f 40,000,  of  which  he  has  paid  me  all  the  money 
received,  being  flO,000,  and  has  made  an  account  of  expenses 
for  roads,  buildings,  etc.,  of  about  f4,000.  He  sells  alternate 
lots  at  f4  the  acre,  the  settlement  of  which  will  immediately 
give  an  additional  value  to  the  intermediate  ones,  which  we 
mean  to  reserve." 

In  view  of  the  extensive  sales  and  purchases  of  Adirondack 
lands  which  are  being  carried  on  so  actively  at  the  present 
time,  these  old  records  of  sales  and  prices  are  especially  inter- 
esting; but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Black  River 
Tract  embraced  the  fertile  slopes  and  bottom  lands  along  the 
valley  of  the  Black  River,  and  were  of  far  greater  value  than 
the  tracts  which  were  located  on  the  cold  and  sterile  altitudes 
of  the  Adirondack  Plateau. 

The  Black  River  Tract  was  divided  by  ballot,  between  the 
owners,  on  the  11th  of  August,  1796.  Low  drew  Townships 
2,  7,  and  11,  or  "Watertown,"  "Adams,"  and  "Lowville,"  and 
1,578  acres  of  the  surplus  tract;  Henderson  took  3,  6,  and  9,  or 
"Rutland,"  "Henderson,"  and  "Pinckney,"  and  649  acres  of  the 
surplus;  and  Harrison  and  Hoffman  together,  1,  4,  5,  8,  and 
10,  or  " Houndsfield,"  "Champion,"  "Denmark,"  "Rodman," and 
"  Harrisburgh,"  and  1,283  acres  of  the  surplus.  As  their  guide, 
in  making  this  division,  Mr.  Benjamin  Wright,  who  surveyed 
the  outlines  of  the  towns  in  April,  and  May,  1796,  reported 
with  a  minute  description  of  soil,  timber,  and  natural  advan- 
tages, the  followng  general  summary  of  his  views  with  regard 
to  their  relative  value:* 

"  Numbers  1,  2,  5,  6,  7,  have  very  Uttle  to  choose  in  point  of  quality. 
6  is  best  situated,  but  7  is  a  most  exeeUent  town.  5  would  l>e  called  best 
by  New  England  people  on  account  of  the  luxurianpy  of  its  soil  on  Peer 
Creek.  2  Is  an  exceeding  good  town,  but  Is  not  so  good  as  7.  8  and  9 
are  very  good  towns.  10,  the  north  part,  is  exceeding  good.  11,  the 
west  part,  is  excellent.  7  has  the  preference  of  the  whole  for  quality 
and  situation  together,  and  6  for  situation  only.  1  is  well  situated,  but 
I  fear  has  not  good  mill  sites  on  it.  8  has  exceUent  miU  sites,  and  9 
also,  but  are  some  broken.  10  is  bad  on  the  south  Une,  and  and  9  also, 
being  cold  and  hemlocky." 

^Hlftoryof  Le«liOoimt7,bjnr«ikllnB.H<mgl^  Albuy:  MviimU  ft  Bowlttid.  1800. 
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The  prejudice  against  hemlock:  timber  is  historically  con- 
nected with  the  titles,  and  had  an  influence  upon  opinion  as 
to  the  value  of  lands,  which  experience  has  not  sustained. 
The  indifferent  quality  of  these  lands  when  first  brought  under 
cultivation,  is  found  due  to  the  large  amount  of  tannin  in  the 
leaves,  and  as  this  disappears  the  capacity  of  the  soil  increases 
until  it  may  equal  the  best,  other  circumstances  being  equal. 


THE  BRANTINGHAM  TRACT. 

Samuel  Ward  and  wife,  conveyed  August  18,  1793,  in  the 
name  of  William  Inman,  a  tract  of  land  supposed  to  be  50,000 
acres,  east  of  the  Black  River,  in  trust  for  P.  Colquhoun,  in 
pursuance  of  a  contract  made  with  Constable  that  year.  The 
price  was  five  thousand  pounds  sterling.  It  was  surveyed  by 
Cockbum  in  1794,  when  the  tract  was  found  to  measure  74,400 
acres.  The  tract  is  situated  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Lewis 
County,  in  the  Towns  of  Greig  and  Lyonsdale.  In  August,  1793, 
Brockholst  Livingston  became  a  purchaser  in  trust  for  himself 
and  certain  alien  owners,  of  whom  he  alone  was  allowed  to  hold 
land.  There  were  two  associations  formed  for  holding  these, 
viz.,  "Fellowship  Location,"  of  50,000  acres,  and  "The  Surplus 
Lands,"  the  latter  of  which  belonged  exclusively  to  Livingston 
and  Colquhoun.  In  1794,  the  entire  tract  was  purchased  by 
Thomai  Hopper  Brantingham,  of  Philadelphia,  for  f23,073,  and 
it  was  from  this  gentleman  that  the  tract  received  its  name. 
Brantingham's  interest  in  this  tract,  however,  was  not  of  long 
duration.  Through  mortgages  which  he  gave  upon  the  prop- 
erty, it  passed  out  of  his  hands,  and  within  a  few  years  the 
title  was  vested  again  in  Livingston  and  Colquhoun. 

In  1834  over  40,000  acres  of  this  tract  were  sold  for  taxes, 
the  greater  part  of  which  was  bid  off  by  Franz  Seger,  and 
deeded  by  him  to  John  Greig.  John  Greig  and  Caleb  Lyon 
were  agents  <A  Kerr  and  Colquhoun,  who  at  that  time  owned 
one-half  of  the  original  Brantingham  Tract 
13 
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THE  POYLSTON  TRACT. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  1795,  Phyn  reconvened  to  Constable 
105,000  acres  for  £10,000,  which  tract  was  subdivided  into  four 
towns,  adjacent  to  Inman's  Triangle,  and  almost  reaching  the 
southeast  comer  of  the  eleven  towns  of  the  Black  River  Tract. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  179G,  Phyn  reconveyed  to  Constable 
400,000  acres  for  $400,*  this  being  the  residue  of  the  "  Boylston 
Tract.  This  land  was  subdivided  into  thirteen  towns,  which 
in  common  language  have  been  denominated  the  "Boylston 
Tract;"  although,  strictly  speaking,  that  tract  included  every- 
thing b(^tween  Black  River,  Lake  Ontario,  and  Inman's  Tri- 
angle, amounting  to  817,155  acres.  The  separate  numbering  of 
the  townships  surveyed  out  from  the  lands  released  in  1795 
and  1796,  has  resulted  in  some\  confusion,  as  from  1  to  4  the 
numbers  are  duplicated.  The  outlijies  of  these  towns  were 
mostly  surveyed  by  William  Cockburn  &  Son,  of  Poughkeepsia 

Upon  the  death  of  William  Constable,  in  1803,  John  McVickar, 
James  Constable,  and  Hezekiah  B.  Pieri*epont  became  the 
executors  of  his  estate;  and  in  1819,  the  latter,  by  purchase, 
acquired  the  interests  of  the  several  heirs.  By  virtue  of 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Constable,  he  had  pre- 
viously become  an  owner  of  a  share  of  the  estate.  The  remain- 
ing heirs  were  paid  about  ?25,000  each,  principally  in  lands. 
By  this  means  Edward  McVickar  became  owner  of  lands  in  the 
west  subdivision  of  Number  5,  and  in  Number  9.  The  remain- 
ing interests  in  Townships  3  and  4  of  Constable's  four  towns, 
became  the  property  of  William  Constable,  who  settled  at  Con- 
stableville,  and  other  members  of  the  family  became  interested 
either  in  lands  or  contracts. 

In  the  beginning,  William  Constable  adopted  the  plan  of 
deeding  lands  and  taking  mortgages,  but  this  being  found 
expensive  and  troublesome,  it  was  superseded  by  that  of  con- 
tracts, guaranteeing  an  ample  deed  upon  full  payment.  This 
form  of  contract,  originally  prepared  by  Alexander  Hamilton, 


*Dr.  Franklin  B.  Hough. 
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was  not  changed.  It  secured  legal  interest  annually  to  the 
proprietor,  and  required  the  purchasers  to  pay  all  surveys, 
taxes,  and  assessments,  binding  them  not  to  abandon  the  prem- 
ises, or  to  sell  or  assign  the  contract,  or  cut,  or  suffer  to  be  cut 
for  sale,  any  timber  without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor,  or 
commit  any  waste,  actual  or  permissive,  upon  the  premises.  In 
case  of  default,  it  was  optional  with  the  party  of  the  first  part 
to  abide  by  the  contract,  or  consider  it  void;  and,  if  the  latter, 
to  re-enter  and  dispose  of  the  premises  as  in  case  of  a  tenant 
holding  over  without  permission.  The  inflexible  rule  of  requir- 
ing one-quarter  payment  upon  purchase  was  never  relaxed  by 
Constable,  but  was  changed  by  his  executors. 


INMAN'S  TRIANGLfe. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  1792,  Tatrick!  Colquhoun,  High  Sheriff  of 
London,  purchased  from  his  friend,  AVilliam  Constable,  this 
tract  of  25,000  acres,  at  Is.  sterling  per  acre,  and  through  his 
friendship  for  William  Inman,  interested  hihi  in  a  share  of 
4,000  at  the  original  cost;  and  as  the  purchaser  was  an  alien, 
and,  therefore,  incapable  of  holding  lands  in  America,  he 
caused  the  whole  to  be  conveyed  in  the  name  of  Inman,  in  trust, 
and  made  him  agent  for  the  sale  and  settlement  of  the  tract. 
William  Inman,  who  was  a  native  of  Somersetshire,  England,  was 
allowed  to  hold  lands  in  this  State  by  an  act  of  March  27, 1794. 
He  came  to  America  in  1792,  and  soon  after  was  intrusted  with 
the  interests  of  certain  Europeans,  prominent  among  whom  was 
l*atrick  Colquhoun.  Inman  took  up  his  residence  in  Whites- 
town,  near  Utica,  and  was  for  many  years  a  reeident  of  Oneida 
(^ounty,  having  a  bivwery  in  Utica. 

In  1793,  Inman  returned  to  England,  and  through  his  repre- 
sentations, Colquhoun  was  induced  to  undertake  the  purchase 
of  what  is  now  known,  as  the  Brantingham  Tract,  the  agency 
of  which  was  intrusted  to  him. 
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BROWN'S  TRACT. 

This  term  which  in  some  parts  of  our  State  is  used  in  refer- 
ence to  the  entire  Adirondack  Wilderness,  is  applicable  only 
to  a  tract  of  210,000  acres,  or  eight  townships,  which  extend 
across  Herkimer  County  and  include  a  small  portion  of  Lewis 
and  Hamilton.  Like  some  of  the  adjoining  tracts,  it  was  origi- 
nally a  part  of  the  great  Macomb  Purchase.  . 

Samuel.  Ward  and  wife  conveyed,  November  25,  1794,  to 
James  Greenleaf,  a  tract  of  210,000  acres  from  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Great  Tracts  V  and  VI,  and  the  latter  mortgaged 
the  territory  in  1795  to  Philip  Livingston.  The  mortgage  was 
foreclosed  in  December,  1798,  and  the  land  was  bid  in  for 
^33,000  by  Colonel  John  Brown,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Prov- 
idence, K  L  The  tract  was  surveyed  into  eight  townships  by 
Nathaniel  Smith,  in  1796,  to  which  townships  Brown  gave,  in 
addition  to  their  numerical  designations,  the  names.  Industry, 
Enterprise,  Perseverance,  Unanimity,  Frugality,  Sobriety,  Econ- 
omy, and  Regularity.  As  to  how  far  Colonel  Brown  combined 
in  his  own  person  all  these  virtues,  is  something  which  history 
fails  to  state. 

On  the  small  map  published  by  the  State  Forest  Commission 
in  1886,  these  townships  like  those  in  other  tracts,  which  had 
names  as  well  as  numbers,  are  shown  with  their  respective 
designations;  but  on  the  large  map  recently  published  by  the 
Commission  the  numerical  designations  of  the  townships  alone 
are  used,  in  order  to  save  the  confusion  which  is  very  apt  to 
arise  through  mistaking  the  name  of  a  township  for  that  of 
a  town. 

Of  these  eight  townships  in  Brown's  Tract,  four  of  them  only, 
2,  3,  6  and  7,  have  been  allotted.  Township  2  was  surveyed 
into  lots  by  Cliff  French  as  far  back  as  1799.  At  one  time 
Aaron  Burr  had  an  interest  in  this  tract  prior  to  the  date  of 
Brown's  Purchase. 

John  Brown  was  one  of  the  richest  merchants,  and  belonged 
to  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  noted  families  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.   He  was  born  in  the  year  1736,  and  was  a 
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descendant  of  Rev.  Chadd  Brown,  who  wa«  driven  into  Prov* 
idence  with  Roger  Williams  in  1636.  In  1772  John  Brown 
led  the  party  that  destroyed  the  British  schooner,  Gaspee,  in 
Narragansett  Bay.  For  twenty  years  he  was  treasurer  of 
Brown  University,  which  was  named  in  honor  of  his  family, 
and  he  laid  the  comer  stone  of  its  edifice.  In  1779  he  was 
elected  to  the  Continental  Congress,  in  which  he  served  two 
years.  He  is  described  as  "  a  man  of  magnificent  projects,  and 
extraordinary  enterprise."  He  was  the  first  merchant  in  Prov- 
idence who  traded  with  China  and  the  East.  With  all  his 
talent,  courage  and  superiority,  however,  he  was  unable  to 
cope  successfully  with  the  obstacles  to  the  last  great  enter- 
prise which  he  planned.  The  story  of  Brown's  operations  in 
the  Wilderness  is  but  a  sad  one  at  the  best. 

In  1799  he  visited  his  tract,  remaining  there  during  the 
great  part  of  the  summer.  He  caused  it  to  be  surveyed  and 
divided  into  townships^  At  a  great  expense  he  built  three 
roads  into  the  tract,  one  leading  from  Remsen,  another  from 
Boonville,  and  another  from  High  Falla  He  made  a  clearing 
on  Township  No.  7,  built  a  grist-mill,  saw-mill,  and  several 
log-houses.  In  that  year  also,  his  agent,  James  Sheldon,  moved 
with  his  family  onto  the  tract.  For  two  or  three  years  after 
John  Brown  made  toilsome  journeys  to  his  forest  possessions, 
but  he  died  in  1803,  leaving  his  lands  a  wilderness.* 

But  the  story  of  Brown's  Tract  did  not  end  with  the  death  of 
John  Brown.  There  are  other  chapters  still,  stories  of  enter- 
prise, disappointment,  and  death.  John  Brown  had  a  daughter, 
the  Widow  Francis,  who  was  the  mother  of  John  Brown  Fran- 
cis, afterward  Governor  of  Rhode  Island.  She  married  for  her 
second  husband  Charles  Fi-ederick  Herreshoff,  a  I^russian  by 
birth.  About  the  year  1812,  Herreshoff  went  onto  this  tract 
He  cleared  over  2,000  acres,  built  thirty  or  forty  new  buildings, 
drove  in  cattle,  and  a  flock  of  merino  sluM^p.  He  built  a  forge, 
and  opened  and  worked  a  mine  of  iron  ore.  He  spent  his  own 
fortune  there  and  all  the  money  that  he  could  borrow  from  his 

•  Htetorical  shetobee  of  Northeni  New  York,  by  Nathaniel  Bartlett  Sylvester.  Troy,  N.  Y.; 
Whllam  H.  Y<  uag.  18:7. 
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friends.  Wlien  he  entered  the  forest  he  made  this  declaration: 
"I  will  settle  the  tract  or  settle  myself."  He  settled  himself. 
In  December,  1819,  his  money  was  all  gone,  and  his  friends  had 
deserted  him.  One  day,  a  draft  on  his  eastern  friends  having 
been  returned  dishonored,  in  a  fit  of  utter  despondency  he  went 
out  of  his  dwelling  to  a  lonely  spot  on  the  tract  that  had  been 
so  long  the  scene  of  his  fruitless  endeavors,  and  ended  his  life 
by  a  pistol  shot 

Herreshoff  was  a  man  over  six  feet  in  height,  well  formed, 
and  of  conm[ianding  presence.  He  was  described  as  having 
great  energy  and  perseverance,  of  high  culture  and  the  most 
engaging  manner,  but  extremely  proud  and  aristocratic.  He 
was  somewhat  visionary  in  his  schemes,  and  not  so  well 
adapted  to  the  settlement  of  a  new  country  as  many  men  of 
less  enterprise.  After  all  his  efforts  he  made  but  one  ton  of 
Iron  at  his  forge.  Every  pound  of  it  cost  him  more  than  a 
dollar  in  gold.  Like  Gilliland,  of  Essex  County,  he  had  dreams 
of  a  magnificent  baronial  estate,  rising  in  feudal  grandeur  in 
the  wild  American  forest,  similar  to  those  more  favored  ones 
along  the  Hudson  —  himself  its  princely  lord. 

After  the  failure  and  death  of  Herreshoff,  his  little  settle- 
ment was  soon  deserted  by  its  tenantry  and  went  swiftly  to 
decay  and  ruin.  For  years  the  deserted  dwellings  were  used 
as  the  temporary  resting  places  of  the  wandering  hunter  or 
trapper,  and  sometimes  as  the  homes  of  the  wild  beasts  and 
birds  of  the  forest. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1832  that  the  premises  were  again 
occupied.  In  that  year  the  old  Herreshoff  manor  was  leased 
to  the  famous  hunter  and  trapper,  ^sathaniel  Foster,  who 
moved  in  with  his  family,  and  took  pos8(*ssion  of  the  wild  forest 
retreat.  He  was  a  man  who  had  long  been  known  in  forest 
stories  as  one  of  the  most  famous  hunters  and  trappers  of  the 
great  Wilderness.  Like  Nicholas  Stoner  and  Jonathan  Wright, 
Foster  belonged  to  a  race  of  hunters  and  trappers  that  has  long 
since  passed  away.  They  were  men  of  iron  mold  who  had  sur- 
vived the  savage  Indian  warfare  of  the  Revolution  with  bitter 
remembrance  of  its  cruel  massacres  and  burning  dwellings. 
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They  frequented  the  ^orest  partly  to  obtain  a  subsistence,  but 
more  from  that  wild  love  of  it  which  is  the  sure  outcome  of  a 
familiarity  with  its  trials  and  dangers  in  its  savage  state.  Like 
the  forest  ranger  of  the  Canadian  woods  and  waters,  the  hunter 
of  the  olden  time  by  his  years  of  bush-ranging  had  become 
spoiled  for  civilization,  and,  like  him,  had  become  in  a  great 
measure  the  adopted  child  of  the  forest.  For  him  the  voice  of 
Nature  had  a  wild,  sweet  chann  that  drew  him  irresistibly 
into  her  savage  haunts.  Parkman,  the  historian,  in  speaking 
of  the  Canadian  forest  ranger — the  coureur  de  hois  —  says : 

"Rude  as  he  was  the  voice  of  Nature  may  not  always  have 
been  meaningless  for  one  who  knew  her  haunts  so  well;  deep 
recesses  where,  veiled  in  foliage,  some  wild,  shy  rivulet  steals 
with  timid  music  through  breathless  caves  of  verdure;  or  the 
stem  depths  of  immemorial  forests,  dim  and  silent  as  a  cavern 
columned  with  innumerable  trunks,  each  like  an  Atlas  uphold- 
ing its  world  of  leaves  and  sweating  perpetual  moisture  down 
its  dark  and  channeled  rind;  some  strong  in  youth;  some  grisly 
with  decrepit  age,  nightmares  of  strange  distortion,  gnarled 
and  knotted  with  wens  and  goitres;  roots  intertwined  beneath, 
like  serpents  petrified  in  an  agony  of  contorted  strife;  green 
and  glistening  mosses  carpeting  the  rough  ground,  mantling  the 
rocks,  turning  pulpy  stumps  to  mounds  of  verdure,  and  swath- 
ing fallen  trunks,  as  bent  in  the  impotence  of  rottenness 
they  lie  outstretched  over  knoll  and  hollow,  like  mouldering  rep- 
tiles of  the  primeval  world,  while  around,  and  on  and  through 
them,  springs  the  young  growth  that  fattens  on  their  decay, — 
the  forest  devouring  its  own  dead.'' 

Such  were  the  forest  scenes  with  which  the  old  hunters  and 
land  prospectors "  were  familiar  in  their  daily  vocation.  But 
between  the  old  trappers  and  the  few  Indians,  who  still  clunj? 
to  their  ancestral  hunting  grounds,  there  was  an  endless  feud, 
an  irresistible  conflict.  Foster  had  trouble  with  a  moroso,  quar- 
relsome Indian  who  went  by  the  name  of  Drid.  He  not  only 
attacked  Foster  and  severely  cut  him  with  a  knife,  but  after 
they  were  separated  by  some  hunters  who  were  present,  Drid 
threatened  to  shoot  hinu   Foster  then  went  to  a  point  on  the 
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outlet  of  First  Lake,  Pulton  Chain,  and  from  a  position  where 
he  was  hidden  by  the  bushes,  shot  Drid  through  the  heart  as  he 
was  paddling  his  canoe  past  the  spot.  Foster  was  arrested, 
tried  in  the  Herkimer  Court  in  1834,  and  acquitted.  Owing  to 
this  unfortunate  affair,  he  did  not  consider  it  safe  to  remain  in 
the  vicinity  of  Brown's  Tract,  where  he  would  be  exposed  to 
the  vengeful  rifles  of  Drid's  relatives,  and  so  he  removed  to 
Boonville,  Oneida  County. 

After  Foster  had  retired  from  the  scene,  another  hunter  went 
in  with  his  family  to  reside  there.  His  name  was  Otis  Arnold. 
He  moved  in  about  the  year  1837  with  his  wife  and  one  child, 
and  took  possession  of  the  old  Herreshoff  house.  Here  he  lived 
and  raised  a  large  family  of  children,  keeping  a  sort  of  forest 
hostelry,  until  his  death  in  1868.  But  Arnold's  life  went  out 
in  a  dark  tragedy  that  added  another  sad  story  to  the  history 
of  Brown's  Tract.  In  September,  1868,  in  a  fit  of  uncontrollable 
anger,  occasioned  by  a  quarrel  about  a  dog-collar,  he  shot  and 
killed  a  guide  named  James  Short,  of  Warrensburgh,  Essex 
County,  who  was  resting  at  the  forge.  Goaded  by  remorse  he 
wentxto  Nick's  Lake,  a  favorite  resort  of  his  near  by,  where  he 
filled  his  pockets  with  stones  and  tied  a  large  one  to  his  neck. 
He  then  stepped  into  his  hunting  boat,  paddled  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  lake,  and  plunging  into  its  clear,  cold  water 
met  the  death  he  sought.  Sylvester,  the  historian,  speaks  of 
Otis  Arnold  as  a  man  who  had  led  a  long  and  blameless  life, 
whose  thousand  acts  of  kindness  to  many  a  wanderer  in  the 
forest  should  be  remembered  rather  than  the  tragic  deed  at 
the  close  of  his  career.  The  old  Arnold  Clearing,  as  it  is  still 
called,  is  in  plain  view  of  the  tourists  on  their  way  to  the 
Fulton  Chain,  the  road  from  the  railway  station  to  the  Old 
Forge  running  through  its  abandoned  fields  for  a  distance 
of  a  mile  or  more. 

Aside  from  the  Old  Forge,  at  the  outlet  of  the  Fulton  Chain, 
there  is  only  one  other  settlement  or  post-office  at  the  present 
day  within  the  entire  area  of  Brown's  Tract,  and  that  is  the 
one  known  as  Number  Four,  or  Fenton's.   The  post-office,  like 
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the  locality,  is  known  as  Number  Four,  and  takes  its  name 
from  the  Township,  which  is  Township  4  ("  Unanimity  '0  of  the 
original  Brown's  Tract,  as  laid  out  by  Colonel  John  Brown. 
This  place,  like  the  Old  Forge,  has  been  the  scene  of  fruitless 
attempts  at  settlement.  In  the  year  1822,  Governor  John 
Brown  Francis,  of  Rhode  Island,  succeeded  his  grandfather, 
John  Brown,  in  the  ownership  of  Township  No.  4.  For  the 
purpose  of  effectipg  a  settlement  of  his  lands.  Governor  Francis 
offered  a  deed  of  100  acres  as  a  gift  to  each  of  the  first 
ten  settlers  on  Township  Number  4,  near  Beaver  Lake. 
Attracted  by  this  inducement  ten  men  accepted  his  offer,  and 
ten  families  moved  in,  began  their  clearings,  built  their  log- 
houses,  planted  their  first  crops,  and  commenced  in  earnest  the 
life  of  pioneers  in  the  Wilderness.  A  saw-mill  was  soon  built, 
various  improvements  were  made,  and  in  a  few  years  more  than 
a  thousand  acres  were  cleared  and  fenced  off  into  farms  and 
gardens.  A  school-house  was  erected,  and  more  than  sixty 
scholars  gathered  in.  Within  ten  years  after  the  first  clearing 
was  made  some  seventy-five  settlers  were  trying  their  foiiiines 
at  Number  Four.  But  it  would  seem  as  if  Nature  had  designed 
the  Adirondack  Plateau  for  forests  and  not  for  farms;  and  all 
the  patient  toil  expended  on  the  enterprise  at  Number  Four, 
all  the  hopes  and  fears  of  these  early  settlers,  added  but 
another  chapter  to  the  old,  sad  story  of  a  Wilderness  that  will 
not  be  tamed  by  man. 

The  soil  was  none  of  the  best,  the  climate  was  cold,  the  sumr 
mers  were  short,  and  the  winters  were  long;  the  markets  were 
distant,  and  the  roads  to  them  through  the  .forest  were  almost 
impassable  during  much  of  the  year.  One  by  one  the  settlers, 
growing  weary  of  the  undertaking,  sold  out  their  improvements 
or  abandoned  them,  and  with  their  families  left  the  forest  ham- 
let to  seek  other  homes.  And  now  the  old  dwellings,  with  two 
or  three  exceptions,  have  disappeared;  the  school-house  and 
its  children  are  no*  longer  to  be  seen;  the  fences  are  gone, 
and  the  once  cleared  fields  have  reverted  to  their  original  forest 
state. 

14 
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Ko  one  of  the  many  settlers  of  Number  Four  became  so  identi- 
fied with  its  history  as  Orrin  Fenton,  who  was  one  of  the  last 
to  .abandon  the  settlement.  He  moved  to  Number  Four  with 
his  family  in  182G,  and  lived  there  nearly  forty  years.  For 
many  years  Fenton's  house  became,  from  necessity,  there  being 
few  other  accommodations,  a  forest  hostel  open  If  or  the 
entertainment  of  the  hunters  and  pleasure-seekers  who  so  often 
visited  the  region.  Many  a  tired  and  half-famished  traveler 
remembers  with  gratitude  how,  after  a  day's  tramp  in  the 
woods,  he  received  the  kindly  attentions  of  Fenton's  welcome 
fireside,  and  many  a  pleasing  reminiscence  will  be  called  up  of 
the  savory  meals  of  trout  and  venison  in  that  old  tavern.  . 

But  Fenton  at  length,  like  the  other  settlers  at  Number  Pour, 
sold  out  his  forest  home,  and  reluctantly  left  it  to  reside  there 
no  more.  W.  H.  Stevens,  in  his  Historical  Notes,  says  of 
Fenton : 

Who  shall  or  can  chronicle  the  experiences  of  his  hard  life 
for  fort}-  years  in  the  Wilderness?  In  the  memory  of  how 
many  a  laborer  and  wanderer  is  his  cheerful,  tidy  home  treas- 
ured, and  the  kindly  attention  of  his  forest  resort  recalled  with 
grateful  recollection.  Amid  such  scenes  of  wild  beauty  the 
genius  of  a  Wordsworth  was  roused  in  active  utterance  of  the 
melody  of  '  a  heart  grown  holier  as  it  traced  the  beauty  of  the 
world  below.^  The  silence  and  solitude  of  the  northern  forests 
has  had  its  charms  for  him.  W'ho  will  say  his  heart's  earlier 
aspirations  have  not  been  as  effectually  satisfied  in  the  soli- 
tudes of  the  uncultivated  forests  as  if  he  had  moved  amid  the 
busy  haunts  of  the  crowded  city?  This  sportsman  by  land  and 
stream,  this  forest  farmer,  looks  back  upon  woodland  scene 
and  experience  with  sighs.  How  true  that  while  hope  writes 
the  poetry  of  the  boy,  memory  writes  that  of  the  man." 

The  person  to  whom  Orrin  Fenton  sold  his  place  at  Number 
Four  kept  the  property  but  a  few  years.  It  is  now  owned  by 
Charles  Fenton,  a  son  of  Orrin  Fenton,  wlio,  like  his  father, 
keeps  there  a  famous  forest  retreat,  overlooking  Beaver  Lake  in 
its  wild,  enchanting  beauty. 
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CHASSANIS  TRACT. 

1?his  was  originally  a  part  of  Macomb's  Purchase,  but  was 
sold  to  Pierre  Chassanis  very  soon  after  the  Macomb  Purchase 
was  made.  In  1792  a  land  company  was  lormed  in  Paris,  and 
that  same  year  its  agent,  Pierre  Chassanis,  bought  this  tract 
of  William  Constable  who  was  then  the  owner,  or  a  part  owner, 
of  the  great  Macomb  Purch&se. 

The  land  thus  purchased  by  Chassanis*  included  a  largse 
tract,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Black  River,  extending  along 
both  sides  of  the  river  below^  the  High  Falls,  and  westerly 
through  the  counties  of  Lewis  and  Jefferson  to  Lake  Ontario, 
and  easterly  into  the  heart  of  the  Great  Wilderness.  It  com- 
prised at  first  the  whole  of  Great  Lot  Number  V  of  Macomb's 
Purchase,  and  contained  610,000  acres;  but  subsequently  all 
south  and  west  of  the  Black  River,  the  part  which  now  consti- 
tutes the  richest  towns  of  Lewis  and  Jefferson  Counties,  was 
given  up,  and  only  that  lying  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  river 
retained.  The  portion  so  retained  contained  only  210,000  acres. 
It  was  here  that  a  settlement  bearing  the  name  of  Castorland 
was  attempted.  The  name,  it  is  said,  is  a  literal  translation  of 
the  old  Indian  word,  Couch-sach-ra-ge,  which  means  in  the 
Iroquois  tongue,  the  "  Beaver  Land."  It  will  be  remembered 
also  that  there  is  an  English  word,  castor,  which  in  one  sense 
is  used  for  beaver. 

The  story  of  Castorland  is  but  the  oft-repeated  tale  of  frus- 
trated settlements  in  this  Wilderness.  It  is  the  story  of  an 
attempt  of  the  exiled  nobility  and  clergy  of  the  old  regime  in 
France  to  found  a  settlement  in  the  wilds  of  the  New  World 
where  they  could  find  a  secure  retreat  from  the  horrors  of 
revolution  in  the  old.  This  attempt  was  made  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century  in  the  valley  of  the  Black  River,  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Great  Wilderness.  But,  like  the  settle- 
ment of  the  first  Catholics  on  the  Patuxent;  the  Jacobites,  with 
Flora  McDonnell,  at  Cape  Fear;  the  Huguenots,  with  Jean 
Ribeault,  at  Port  Royal;  like  New  Sweden  on  the  Delaware, 
and  Acadie  in  Kova  Scotia,  the  settlement  of  Castorland  on  the 
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Black  Kiyer  is  now  only  a  matter  of  history.  Its  story  is  one 
of  brilliant  promises  unfulfilled,  of  hopes  deferred,  of  tireless 
but  fruitless  endeavor. 

Of  all  the  labor  and  money  expended  there,  nothing  remains 
to-day  as  an  indication  of  it  but  a  wide,  level  clearing  of 
meadows,  skirted  by  forests  on  one  side,  and  by  the  river  on 
the  other.  The  name  itself  would  have  been  lost  had  it  not 
been  applied  to  the  little  railway  Station  near  by. 

In  August,  1792,  a  company  was  formed  in  Paris,  under  the 
laws  of  France,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  settlement  of 
Oastorland.   It  was  styled  La  Compagnie  de  New  York. 

During  the  negotiations  between  Constable  and  Chassanis  for 
this  tract,  the  French  Revolution  that  had  been  so  long  smoulder- 
ing burst  forth  in  all  its  savage  fury,  and  the  streets  of  Paris  were 
red  with  blood.  Constable  locked  the  door  of  the  apartment 
in  which  they  met,  with  the  remark  that  "  if  they  parted  before 
the  purchase  was  completed  they  might  never  meet  again."* 
The  palace  of  the  Tuilleries  was  already  surrounded  by  a  blood- 
thirsty mob.  The  attendants  of  the  royal  family  were  butch- 
ered, and  the  king  had  been  cast  into  a  dungeon.  In  compari- 
son with  such  awful  scenes  as  these  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
highest  civilization  the  world  had  ever  seen,  the  savage  wild- 
ness  of  the  old  American  forests  was  a  scene  of  peaceful  rest. 
To  the  fugitive  noblesse  of  France,  the  former  possessors  of 
title,  rank,  wealth,  and  culture,  the  quiet  shades  of  Castorland 
afforded  a  secure  asylum  from  the  horrors  of  the  reign  of  terror. 

A  scheme  was  at  once  conceived  and  perfected  for  the  set- 
tlement of  Castorland.  A  pamphlet  was  printed  in  Paris  and 
Issued  by  the  company  containing  a  program  of  colonization, 
entitled  "Association  for  the  purchase  and  settlement  of  600,000 
acres  of  land  granted  by  the  State  of  New  York,  and  situated 
within  that  State,  upon  Lake  Ontario,  35  leagues  from  the  Port 
of  Albany,  where  vessels  land  from  Europe.''  The  prospectus 
set  forth  in  glowing  colors  the  attractions  offered  to  both  the 
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emigrant  and  the  capitalist.  Six  thousand  certificates  were 
issued  entitling  the  holders  to  ownership  in  manner  following: 
The  whole  tract  at  that  time  consisted  of  630,000  acres.  Of 
this  amount,  600,000  acres  were  divided  into  12,000  lots  of  fifty- 
acres  each,  and  the  price  of  each  share  fixed  at  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  Of  the  thirty  thousand  remaining  acres,  two 
thousand  were  set  aside  for  a  city  to  be  formed  on  the  great 
riyer  in  the  interior,  and  two  thousand  more  for  another  city 
on  Lake  Ontario,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  was  to  form 
a  great  commercial  port  of  entry.  Six  thousand  acres  were  to 
be  divided  among  artisans,  and  rented  to  them  at  twelve  sous 
per  acre;  the  proceeds  of  the  twenty  thousand  acres  remaining 
were  to  be  expended  by  the  company  in  the  construction  of 
roads,  bridges,  and  other  improvements.  The  two  cities  were 
divided  into  fourteen  thousand  lots  each,  of  which  two  thou- 
sand  were  set  apart  for  churches,  schools,  and  markets.  The 
remaining  twelve  thousand  lots  were  to  be  divided  among  the 
six  thousand  holders  of  certificates,  each  holding  one  separate 
lot  and  one  in  common.  The  affairs  of  the  company  were  to 
be  managed  by  five  trustees,  three  to  remain  in  Paris  and  two 
upon  the  tract.  Such  was  the  scheme  matured  in  Paris  for  the 
settlement  of  Castorland.  Beautiful  and  promising  beyond 
measure  upon  paper  as  an  ideal,  but  utterly  impracticable  and 
bitterly  disappointing  as  a  reality.  Yet  many  shares  were 
eagerly  taken. 

An  organization  was  effected  in  1793,  and  Simon  Desjardinea 
and  Pierre  Pharoux  were  appointed  commissioners.  The 
former  was  an  accomplished  scholar  and  gentleman  who  had 
been  a  chamberlain  of  Louis  XVL  He  took  with  him  to 
America' his  library  of  two  thousand  volumes,  but  it  is  said 
that  he  did  not  know  a  word  of  English  when  he  arrived.  Pha- 
roux was  a  young  architect  and  engineer  of  Paris,  of  high  scien- 
tific attainments  and  marked  ability.  On  their  voyage  they 
were  accompanied  by  a  young  French  refugee,  a  Royalist  named 
Mark  Brunei,  who  afterwards  attained  a  worldwide  reputation 
as  an  engineer  and  shipbuilder  in  England.   He  went  with  the 
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French  Commissioners  on  their  journey  through  the  Wilder- 
ness, sharing  all  their  hardships  during  the  first  year,  but  does 
not  seem  to  hare  been  employed  by  them  on  the  Chassanis 
Tract. 

A  settlement  was  commenced  on  the  banks  of  the  Black  River 
at  the  place  now  ctilled  Lyons  Falls.  They  surveyed  their  land, 
and  laid  out  one  of  their  cities  named  Castorville,  on  the  Beaver 
River,  at  a  place  now  called  Beavertown,  opposite  the  little 
railway  station  of  Castorland.  They  laid  out  their  other  city, 
the  lake  port,  which  they  named  "City  of  Basle,'^  at  what  is 
now  Dexter,  below  Watertown.  In  1795  they  founded  the 
present  village  of  Carthage. 

In  1795,  two  years  after  his  arrival  in  America,  Pierre  Phar 
roux  met  his  death  by  drowning.  In  September  of  that  year, 
after  the  river  had  been  swollen  by  heavy  rains,  he  started  on 
a  journey  to  Kingston,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  company  with 
several  other  persons.  In  passing  down  the  Black  River  upon 
a  raft  they  were  drawn  over  the  falls  at  Watertown,  and 
rharoux,  together  with  others  of  the  party,  was  drowned.  The 
survivors  made  unremitting  search  for  his  body,  but  it  was  not 
found  until  the  following  spring,  yfhen  it  was  washed  ashore 
upon  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Black  River,  where  it  was 
found  by  Benjamin  Wright,  the  surveyor,  and  by  him  decently 
buried  there. 

Two  years  later,  in  1797,  Desjardines  gave  up  the  agency 
in  despair,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rodolphe  Tillier,  "  Member  of 
the  Sovereign  Council  of  Benie,"  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  by 
Gouverneur  Morris  in  1800.  The  lands  finally  became  the  prop- 
erty of  James  D.  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont,  his  associates  and 
grantees. 

Count  Chaumont  owned  348,000  acres  in  Franklin,  St.  Law- 
rence, Jefferson,  and  Lewis  Counties.  He  was  a  French  Royalist, 
an  intimate  friend  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  when  the  war 
of  the  American  Revolution  broke  out  he  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  colonists  with  such  ardor  that  he  devoted  the  most 
of  his  large  fortune  to  their  interests.  Soon  after  the  war  he 
came  to  America,  and  while  here  he  was  induced  by  his  friend, 
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Gouverneur  Morris,  to  purchase  large  tracts  of  land  in  North- 
ern New  York.  He  also  bought  a  small  tract  in  Otsego  County, 
to  which  he  sent  Judge  Cooper,  the  father  of  James  Fennimore 
Cooper,  the  novelist,  to  be  his  agent.  Chaumont  was  a  brother- 
in-law  of  Chassanis,  and  one  of  the  original  shareholders  in  the 
French  company. 

About  the  year  1808  he  came  with  his  family  to  reside  at  a 
chateau  at  Le  Rayville,  near  the  Black  River,  some  ten  miles 
easterly  of  Watertown.  This  chateau,  which  is  still  standing, 
was  for  many  ypars  the  seat  of  a  refined  and  elegant  hos- 
pitality. Kings,  princes,  courtiers  and  noblemen  were  his  fre- 
quent guests,  and  the  sunshine  from  the  most  polished  court 
in  Europe  was  reflected  among  the  shadowy  pines  of  the  old 
original  forests.  While  traveling  in  France,  in  1815,  Chaumont 
heard  that  Joseph  Bonaparte,  king  of  Naples  and  Spain,  had 
arrived  in  his  flight  at  the  city  of  Blois,  and  having  known  the 
king  intimately  in  his  better  days,  he  hastened  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  royal  fugitive.  He  was  invited  by  Bonaparte  to 
dine  with  him,  and  while  at  the  table  he  said  suddenly  to 
Chaumont: 

"I  remember  well  you  spoke  to  me  once  of  your  great  pos- 
sessions in  the  United  States.  If  you  have  them  still,  I  should 
like  very  much  to  have  some  in  exchange  for  a  part  of  that 
silver  I  have  there  in  those  wagons,  and  which  may  be  pillaged 
at  any  moment  Take  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  francs 
and  give  me  the  equivalent  in  land."* 

As  a  result  Joseph  Bonaparte  purchased  118,000  acres  situ- 
ated in  Lewis  County,  and  in  or  near  the  present  Town  of  Diana. 
In  completing  this  purchase  Joseph  Bonaparte  assumed  the 
title  of  Count  de  Sur^illiers,  and  is  said  to  have  made  part  of 
the  payment  in  certain  diamonds  brought  from  Spain.  Diamonds 
having  fallen  to  half  their  foi-mer  price,  the  fact  was  made  a 
subject  of  complaint,  and  in  1820,  the  count  agreed  to  accept 
26,840  acres  for  the  nominal  sum  of  f40,260.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  mountainous  character  of  the  entire  Adi- 
rondack region,  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  count 
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wrote  a  letter  in  which,  after  praising  the  territory  as  a 
hunting  ground,  he  regrets,  notwithstanding,  that  thus  fajr 
he  has  been  unable  to  find  amoung  the  26,000  acres  of  land, 
a  plateau  of  200  acres  to  build  his  house  upon,  but  he  intends 
keeping  up  his  researches  this  sununer." 

In  1828  Joseph  Bonaparte  built  a  hunting  lodge  on  the  bank 
of  the  beautiful  sheet  of  water  which  still  bears  his  name.  The 
same  year  he  made  a  small  clearing  and  built  a  summer  house 
on  the  outlet  of  Lake  Bonaimrte,  where  the  village  of  Alpina 
now  stands.  He  also  built  a  summer  house,  with  bullet-proof 
sleeping  rooms,  at  Natural  Bridge  on  the  Indian  River,  seven 
•  miles  south  of  the  lake,  which  is  still  standing.  Joseph  was 
living  during  this  time  near  Bordentown,  New  Jersey;  but  for 
several  summers  in  succession  he  visited  his  forest  retreat. 

The  Town  of  Diana  was  named  in  compliment  to  the  wishes 
of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  whose  enthusiastic  love  of  this  famous 
hunting  ground  undoubtedly  suggested  to  him  that  it  should 
be  named  after  the  chaste  huntress  of  the  silver  bow. 

It  is  said  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  intended  at  the  time 
of  the  purchase,  to  accompany  his  brother  Joseph  in  his  flight 
,  to  America  and  to  settle  upon  these  lands.  The  scheme  of  the 
Bonapartes  was  to  found  large  manufacturing  establishments 
in  the  valley  of  the  Black  River,  and  thus  become  England's 
rival  in  her  most  important  interests.  This  subject  was  once 
discussed  at  a  dinner  given  by  Chaumont,  at  his  chateau  near 
the  Black  River,  in  honor  of  a  son  of  Marshal  Murat,  who  was 
present  as  a  guest.  But  Napoleon  concluded  to  remain,  and 
the  valley  of  the  Black  River  lost  the  distinction  of  having 
all  imperial  resident  on  its  lands. 

In  1835,  Joseph  Bonaparte  sold  for  f80,000  his  remaining 
interests  in  Lewis  and  Jefferson  Counties  to  John  La  Farge,  a 
wealthy  and  prominent  merchant  of  New  York. 


WATSON'S  TRIANGLE. 

There  are  two  other  subdivisions  of  the  original  Macomb  Pur- 
chase^ known  as  Watson's  East  Triangle,  and  Watson's  West 
Triangle,  their  names  indicating  the  shape  of  the  tracts.  The 
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easterly  one  is  situated  in  the  north  part  of  Herkimer  County, 
and  is  connected  by  a  narrow  strip,  at  its  southwest  comer, 
with  the  west  triangle  which  is  situated  in  Lewis  County,  where 
it  forms  part  of  the  Town  of  Watson. 

In  April,  1796,  William  Constable,  the  principal  owner  of  the 
Macomb  Purchase,  conveyed  to  James  Watson,  by  warrantee 
deed,  61,433  acres,  comprising  the  two  triangular  tracts  and  the 
narrow  strip  of  land  by  which  they  are  connected.  The  first 
deed  being  lost,  it  was  reconveyed  May  13,  1798,  the  boundaries 
haying  been  previously  surveyed  by  William  Cockburn.  This 
tract  was  a  part  of  the  original  Chassanis  Purchase  contracted 
for  by  the  French  Company;  but  their  tract  having  a  surplus, 
this  was  sold  to  Watson  at  two  shillings  per  acre.  Watson's 
first  agreement,  dated  December  2,  1793,  included  150,000  acres. 

James  Talcott  Watson  was  the  son  of  James  Watson,  a 
wealthy  merchant  who  lived  in  New  York  during  the  Eevolu- 
tion  and  subsequent  to  it  Watson,  Sr.,  was  the  one  who  pur- 
chased the  land  of  Constable.  He  died  in  1809  leaving  his  son 
the  sole  heir  to  these  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  old  Wilderness. 
Like  Oilliland  on  the  Boquet  River,  like  Herreshoff  on  the 
Moose  River,  like  Arthur  Noble,  on  the  headwaters  of  the  West 
Canada  Creek,  young  Watson  attempted  to  found  a  great 
landed  estate  on  the  Independence  River  where  he  could  live 
in  something  like  the  old  baronial  splendor,  surrounded  by 
numerous  dependents,  and  dispensing  in  his  mansion  a  gener- 
ous hospitality.-  James  Talcott  Watson,  like  his  father,  was  a 
wealthy  New  York  merchant  He  was  an  East  India  trader, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  business  once  made  a  voyage  to  China. 

He  was  a  man  of  high  culture  and  engaging  manner.  But, 
like  many  of  the  other  pioneers  of  that  western  wilderness,  his 
life  was  destined  to  a  tragic  end.  Owing  to  the  death  of  a 
Miss  Livingston,  to  whom  he  was  engaged  to  be  married,  he  suf- 
fered from  an  attack  of  melancholy,  and  in  1839,  at  the  age  of 
fifty,  he  committed  suicide  by  cutting  his  throat  while  suffering 
from  a  fit  of  melancholy. 

His  estate  was  divided  among  forty-four  cousins,  and  some 
of  these  shares  were  still  farther  subdivided  among  numerous 
16 
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families.  The  sixty  thousand  acres,  undivided,  gare  to  a 
cousin's  share  over  sixteen  hundred  acres,  but  some  parcels 
amounted  to  but  thirty-three  acres.*  Much  of  these  lands  have 
been  sold  for  taxes. 

TOTTEN  AND  CROSSFIELD'S  PURCHASE. 

(1,150,000  acres.) 

Next  in  size  to  the  Macomb  Purchase  is  the  Totten  and  Cross- 
field  Purchase  which  includes  an  area  of  1,150,000  acres,  situ- 
ated in  the  counties  of  Warren,  Essex,  Hamilton,  and  Herkimer. 
This  grant  was  a  much  older  one  than  that  of  Macomb,  being 
a  colonial  grant  ante-dating  the  war  of  the  Bevolution.  The 
original  application  for  this  land  reads  as  follows: 

"To  his  ExceUency,  the  BXgtit  Honorable  John,  Earl  of  Dunmore, 
Captain-General  and  Governw-in-chief  in  and  over  the  Province  of  New 
York,  and  the  territories  depending  thereon  in  America,  ChanceUor,  and 
the  Admiral  of  the  same,  in,  council: 

The  humble  petition  of  Joseph  Totten  and  Stephen  Crossfield,  In  behalf 
of  themselves  and  their  associates,  humbly  sheweth: 

"  That  your  petitioners  have  discovered  that  there  is  a  certain  tract  of 
land  lying  and  being  in  the  county  of  Albany,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
most  northerly  branch  of  Hudson's  river,  f  beginning  at  the  northeast 
comer  of  a  tract  of  forty-six  thousand  acres  of  land  petitioned  for  by 
Thomas  Palmer  and  his  associates;  thence  running  south,  60  degrees 
west,  to  the  northwest  corner  of  a  tract  of  land  petitioned  for  by  John 
Bergen  and  his  associates;  thence  running  north  30  deg.  west,  till  it  shaU 
intersect  a  line  coming  west  from  ten  miles  north  of  Crown  Point;  thence 
east  to  Hudson's  river;  thence  down  the  said  river  to  the  north  bounds  of 
a  tract  of  land,  petitioned  for  by  Edward  Jessup  and  Ebenezer  Jessup  and 
their  associates,  of  forty  thousand  acres;  thence  westerly  and  southerly 
round  the  said  tract  of  land  until  it  shall  come  to  the  northeast  bounds 
of  said  tract  of  land  petitioned  for  by  the  said  Thomas  Palmer  and  his 
associates,  being  the  place  of  beginning. 

"  That  the  said  tract  of  land  hath  not  been  purchased  of  the  Indian 
proprietors  thereof,  but  that  the  Indian  right  thereto  still  remains  vested 
in  them. 

That  your  petitioners  and  their  associates  are  willing  and  desirous  at 
their  own  expense,  of  vesting  the  Indian  right  and  title  to  the  lands 
before  described  in  his  Majesty,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  obtain  his 
Majesty's  letters  patent  for  such  parts  of  the  said  tract  of  land  as  shall 
be  found  fit  for  cultivation. 
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"Your  petitioners,  therefore,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  associ- 
ates, most  humbly  pray  your  £bc«^ency*8  lysence,  enabling  them  to  pur- 
chase in  his  Majesty's  name  of  the  Indian  proprietors  thereof,  the  tract 
of  land  before  described,  in  order  that  your  petitioners  and  their  asso- 
ciates may  be  enabled  to  apply  for  and  obtain  his  Majesty's  letters  patent 
for  the  same,  or  such  parts  thereof  as  upon  an  accurate  survey  may  be 
found  fit  for  cultivation,  and  your  petitioners  as  in  duty  bound  shall 
ever  pray,  etc. 

"New  York,  April  10,  1771. 

"JOSEPH  TOTTEN, 
"STEPHEN  CROSSFIELD. 
"  In  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  associates." 

This  application,  having  been  laid  before  Lord  Dunmore  and 
a  Committee  of  the  Council,  at  a  meeting  held  June  7,  1771, 
received  favorable  consideration,  and  the  necessary  permission 
for  a  bargain  with  the  Indians  was  granted.  In  1772,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  held  in  the  presence  of  Governor 
Tryon,  the  desired  sanction  was  •  obtained,  and  the  purchase 
was  consummated.  The  Indians  received  eleven  hundred  and 
thirty-five  pounds  (£1,135).  An  absolute  deed  of  the  entire 
Indian  interest  in  this  tract,  as  described  in  the  foregoing 
petition,  was  made,  the  area  being  estimated  at  that  time  at 
800,000  acres.  As  this  tract  contained,  when  surveyed,  1,150,000 
acres,  it  appears  that  the  price  paid  was  less  than  three  pence 
per  acre. 

In  the  land  papers  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  there  may  be  found  the  old  Indian  deed  by  which  the 
Mohawk  Tribe  parted  with  their  right  to  this  great  hunting 
ground.  The  deed  is  signed  by  the  noted  chief,  Hendricks,  and 
others;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  iij  making  his  mark 
Hendricks  drew  with  his  pen  a  plainly  drawn  outline  of  a 
turtle,  the  totem  of  his  tribe.  The  old  document  reads  as 
follows: 

Indian  Grant  to  Totten  and  Crossfield. 

TO  ALL  PEOPLE  to  whome  these  presents  shaU  come  GREETING 
KNOW  YE  that  we  Hendrick,  alias  Tayahansara,  Lourance  alias 
A.ggiira^ee,  Hans  alias  Canadajaure  *  &  Hans  Krine  alias  Onagoodhoge, 
Native  Indians  of  the  Mohock  Castle  send  GREETING,  whereas,  Joseph 
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Totten  and  Stephen  Grossfleld  and  othm  of  his  majestys  Subjects  their 
Associates  did  lately  petition  the  Right  Honorable  John  Earle  of  Dunmore 
Captain  General  &  Governor  In  chief  in  and  over  the  province  of  New 
York  and  the  territories  depending  thereon  in  America,  Chancellor  & 
Vice  Admiral  of  the  same  in  Council  setting  forth,  among  other  things,  in 
substance  that  by  his  most  Gracious  Majestys  Royal  proclamation  given 
at  the  Council  of  St.  James's  the  Seventh  day  of  October  in  the  third 
Year  of  the  Reign  reciting  that  whereas  great  Frauds  and  abuses  had  been 
committed  in  purchasing  Lands  of  the  Indians  to  the  great  prejudice  of 
his  Majestys  Interests  and  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the  said  Indians, 
his  said  Majesty  by  and  with  the  Advice  of  his  privy  Coimcll  did  thereby 
strictly  enjoin  and  require  that  no  private  person  do  presume  to  purchase 
of  the  Native  Indian  proprietors  any  Lands  not  ceded  to  or  purchased  by 
his  Majesty  within  those  parts  of  his  Majestys  Colonies  where  he  has 
thought  proper  to  allow  of  Settlements  but  that  if  at  any  time  any  of 
the  said  Indians  should  be  inclined  to  dispose  of  the  said  Lands  the  said 
should  be  purchased  by  his  Majestys  Governor  or  Commander  in  Chief  ol? 
the  said  Colonies  respectively  within  which  they  shall  be  and  also  setting 
forth  in  Substance  that  there  is  a^  certain  unpatented  Tract  of  Land  lying 
and  being  on  Sagondago  or  the  West  branch  of  Hudsons  River  beginning 
at  the  N.  Wt  Comer  of  John  Bergen's  Petition  &  runs  N.  30  Wt.  imtil  a 
line  coming  west  10  miles  north  of  Crown  Point  shall  Intersect  it,  thence 
East  to  the  north  East  branch  of  Hudsons  River,  thence  down  the  same 
to  a  Tract  of  Land  petitioned  for  by  Edward  &  Ebenezer  Jessup  thence 
S.  GO  Wt.  to  the  place  of  beginning  containing,  by  estimation,  800,000, 
Acres  which  Tract  had  never  been  ceded  to  or  purchased  by  his  Majesty 
or  his  Royal  projenetors  and  predecessors  but  doth  still  remain  Occupied 
by  the  Native  Indians  of  the  Mohock  Castle,  and  also  setting  forth  our 
willingness  to  dispose  of  our  Native  Indian  Rights  In  favor  of  the  Said 
Petitioners  and  their  Associates  and  our  unwillingness  to  make  a  Con- 
veyance of  the  Said  Tract  of  Land  in  favor  of  any  other  Person  what- 
soever &  that  we  the  said  Indians  did  then  (as  we  now  do)  stand  ready 
to  convey  the  said  Tract  of  Land  In  manner  directed  by  the  said  royal 
proclamation  provided  that  the  said  Petitioners  &  their  Associates 
may  be  preferred  to  all  other  of  his  Majestys  Subjects  In  a  Grant  of  the 
same,  and  that  his  Excellency  would  be  pleased  at  their  Expense  to  make 
such  purchase  as  aforesaid,  and  that  they  and  their  Associates  might 
thereupon  be  favored  with  a  Grant  of  the  said  Tract  of  Land  tmder  the 
Quit  Rents  and  upon  the  Terms  and  Conditions  prescribed  by  his 
Majestys  Instructions  all  which  Allegations  and  Suggestions  in  the  said 
Petition  we  do  hereby  Acknowledge  and  Declare  to  be  true.  NOW 
THEREFORE  KNOW  YE  that  we  the  said  Indians  for  and  in  behalf  of 
ourselves  and  our  Nation  at  a  publlck  Meeting  or  Assembly  with  his 
Excellency  William  Try  on.  Esquire,  his  Majestys  Captain  General  & 
Commander  In  Chief  of  the  province  of  New  York  &c.  &c.  &c.  at 
Johnson  EUiU  pursuant  to  his  Majestys  Royal  Proclamation  aforesaid  do 
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now  declare  our  intentions  and  inclinations  to  dispose  of  the  said  Tract 
of  Land  above  described  in  the  Counties  of  Tryon  and  Albany  in  favor 
of  the  said  Petitioners  and  their  Associates  and  accordingly  by  these 
presents  at  the  said  publick  Meeting  and  Assembly  held  for  the  purpose 
with  the  Assistance  of  John  Butler  Esquire  Interpreter  to  us  well  known 
do  for  and  in  Consideration  of  the  Sum  of  Eleven  Hundred  and  thirty-five 
Pounds  lawful  Money  of  New  York  to  us  in  hand  paid  by 
•the  said  Petitioners  and  the  further  sum  of  five  Shillings  like  lawful 
Money  to  us  in'  hand  paid  by  his  said  Excellency  In  behalf  of  his  mqst 
Sacred  Majesty  George  the  third  King  of  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith  &c.  the  receipt  whereof  we  do  hereby 
confess  and  acknowledge  and  thereof  and  therefrom  and  of  and  from 
every  part  and  parcel  thereof  we  do  fully  freely  &  absolutely  release 
Exonerate  and  forever  discharge  his  said  Majesty,  his  "Heirs,  Successors 
and  Assigns  &  the  said  Petitioners  &  their  Assigns,  their  Executors 
Administrators  and  Assigns  for  ever  by  these  presents  and  also  in  order 
to  enable  the  said  Petitionws  and  their  Associates  to  obtain  his  Majestys 
Grant  in  fee  simple  for  all  the  said  Tract  of  Land  above  described  within 
the  limits  and  bounds  hereinbefore  mentioned  as  fully  and  as  effectually 
as  if  the  same  were  herein  more  particularly  &  exactly  described  HAVE 
Granted,  Bargained,  Sold  aliend,  released.  Conveyed  infeoffed  ceded, 
Disposed  of  Surrenderd  &  confirmed  and  by  these  presents  do  fully  freely 
and  absolutely  grant  Bargain,  Soil,  Alien  release,  Convey,  infeoff, 
Cede  dispose  of  Surrender  and  Confirm  unto  his  said  Majesty  King 
George  the  third,  his  Heirs,  Successors  and  Assigns  forever  all  and 
singular  the  Tract  &  Tracts,  parcel  &  parcels.  Quantity  and  Quantities  of 
Land  be  the  same  more  or  less  within  the  General  Boundaries  and  Limits 
above  motioned.  Contained  and  Comprehended  AND  ALSO  a^U  and 
singular  the  Trees,  Woods,  Underwoods,  Rivera,  Streams,  Ponds,  Creeks, 
Rivulets,  Brooks',  Runs  &  Streams  of  water.  Waters  Water-Courses 
profits,  Comodities,  Advantages,  Emoluments,  privileges,  Hereditaments 
and  Appurtenances  to  all  and  singular  the  said  lands.  Tracts  or  parcels  of 
Land  or  any  and  every  part  and  parcel  Thereof  with  the  appurtenances, 
thereunto  belonging  or  in  any  wise  appertaining  and  the  reversion  & 
reversions,  remainder  &  remainders,  rents.  Issues  and  profits  of  all  and 
singular  the  said  Tracts  and  parcels  of  land  and  every  part  and  parcel 
thereof  and  also  all  the  Estate,  Right,  Title,  Interest  property  Claim 
and  Demand  whatsoever  whether  native  legal  or  Equitable  of  us  the 
said  Indians,  and  each  and  every  of  us  of  in  or  to  the  said  Lands  Tracts 
or  parcel  of  lands  and.  any  and  every  part  and  parcel  thereof  hereby 
meant,  mentioned  or  Intended  to  be  hereby  Granted  bargained  Sold, 
Aliened,  Released,  Conveyed,  Enfeoffed,  Ceded,  Disposed  of  Surrendered 
and  Confirmed  with  their  and  every  of  their  Rights,  Members  and  Appur- 
tenances unto  his  said  Majesty  King  George  the  third,  his  Heirs,  Succes- 
sors &  Assigns  for  ever  IN  WITNESS  WJiereof  we  the  said  Indians  In 
behalf  of  our  selves  and  Our  Nation  have  hereunto  set  our  Hands  and 
Seals  in  the  presence  of  his  said  Excellency  and  of  the  other  persons 
Subscribing  as  witnesses  hereunto  at  the  aforesaid  publick  Meeting  or 
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Assembly  held  for  that  purpose  at  Johnson  Hall  this  day  of 

in  the  twelfth  Year  of  his  said  Majestys  Reign  and  in  the 
Year  of  Our  I^d  one  thousand  seven  hundred  &  Seventy  two. 

HENDRICKS  Mark. 

ABRAMS  Mark. 

AGWIRAEGHJB 

JOHANS  GRIM 

SEALED  and  DELIVERED 
in  the  presence  of  us, 

PAT.  DALY 
JOHN  BUTLER. 

Received  on  the  day  and  Year  above  written  of  the  within  William 
Tryon  Esquire  the  sum  of  five  shillings  and  of  the  within  named  peti- 
tioners the  sum  of  Eleven  hundred  &  thirty-five  pounds  lawful  Money  of 
New  York  being  the  full  consideration  Money  within  mentioned. 

HENDRICKS  Mark. 

ABRAMS  Mark. 

AGWIRAEGHJE 

JOHAN  GRIM. 

I  do  hereby  Certify  that  the  within  Deed  was  Executed  and  the  con- 
sideration Mcmey  paid  in  my  presence. 

WM.  TRYON. 

In  1773,  Boon  after  the  land  had  been  obtained  from  the 
Indians,  the  original  proprietors  or  "  associates,"  of  whom  there 
seemed  to  have  been  twentj-five  or  more,  met  in  New  York  city 
and  balloted  for  so  many  of  the  forty  townships  as  had  been 
surveyed  at  that  time.  Owing  to  errors  in  the  surs-eys,  only 
twenty-four  townships  were  balloted  for.  These  townships 
were  allotted  by  ballot  as  follows: 

Township    1,  Stephen  Crossfield. 

Township   2,  Samuel  Hake. 

Township   3,  Col.  Edmund  Fanning. 

Township    7,  William  Haroxhurst. 

Township    8,  Joseph  Jessup,  Jr. 

Township    9,  James  Leadbetter. 

Township  10,  Philip  Livingston. 

Township  11,  Col.  Edmund  Fanning. 

Township  12,  Alexander  Macomb. 

Township  15,  Nicholas  Brouwer. 

Tow^nship  16,  Christopher  Duyckink. 

Township  17,  Ebenezer  Jessup. 

Township  18,  Jacob  Watson. 
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Township  19,  John  T.  Kempe. 

Township  20,  Col.  Edmund  Fanning. 

Township  21,  Philip  Livingston. 

Township  22,  Theophilus  Anthony. 

Township  25,  Francis  Dominick. 

Township  26,  Goldsbrow  Banyar. 

Township  30,  Peter  Van  Brough  Livingston. 

Township  32,  John  J.  Kempe. 

Township  33,  John  T.  Kempe. 

Township  35,  David  Valentina 

Township  40,  Martin  Vosburgh. 

Totten  and  Crossfleld  were  ship  carpenters,  living  in  New 
York;  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  they  had  little  or  no  inter- 
est in  the  transaction,  their  name  having  been  used  by  their 
associates^  who  numbered  about  thirty  persons  and  who  were 
known  as  the  proprietors.  Still,  when  the  members  of  this  land 
company  proceeded  to  cast  lots  for  the  different  townships, 
Stephen  CrossfleJd  was  present  at  the  drawing,  and  by  a  singu- 
lar coincidence  drew  the  ballot  which  allotted  to  him  Township 
No.  1,  in  which  his  partner,  Joseph  Totten,  seems  to  have  been, 
at  one  time,  a  joint  owner. 

At  first,  forty  townships  were  surveyed  and  numbered,  after 
which  the  remainder  of  the  tract  was  divided  into  ten  addi- 
tional ones,  so  that  at  present  there  are  fifty  townships  in  the 
Totten  and  Crossfield  Purchase.  With  the  exception  of  some 
that  were  made  up  from  subsidiary  triangles,  the  townships 
vary  from  thirty-six  to  thirty-nine  square  miles,  or  an  average 
of  25,000  acres  each.  The  original  intention  seems  to  have  been 
that  they  should  have  been  laid  out  in  parcels  of  six  miles 
square;  but  many  of  these  proved  to  be  six  by  six  and  one-half 
miles.  The  records  indicate  that  at  the  start  the  townships 
bore  names  as  well  as  numbers;  but  the  names  have  long  since 
been  dropped  from  the  maps,  have  been  forgotten,  and  are 
never  heard  of  now  in  connection  with  their  respective 
townships. 

In  searching  through  the  land  papers  it  appears,  however, 
[that  some  of  these  townships  received  names  from  their  owners 
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in  addition  to  their  numerical  designation.  It  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  residents  of  the  following  townships  to  know  that 
Township  Ten  was  called  Margaretta;  Township  Twelve, 
was  named  Amamwicham;  Fifteen,  Greenwich;  Seventeen, 
Ebentown;  Eighteen,  Mecklenberg;  Twenty-one,  Harriton; 
Twenty-five,  Dominick;  and  Thirty,  Peterborough. 

Unlike  Macomb's  Purchase  and  the  Old  Military  Tract,  in 
which  the  township  boundaries  run  north  and  south  and  east 
and  west,  the  township  lines  in  the  Totten  and  Crossfield  Pur- 
chase appear  on  the  map  as  diagonal  lines  running  northwest- 
erly and  northeasterly;  and  no  subsequent  grants  or  tracts 
were  erected  within  the  boundaries  of  the  original  Totten  and 
Crossfield  grant,  the  maps  of  to-day  showing  this  great  territory 
as  it  was  first  outlined  into  townships  by  the  original  surveys. 

Ebenezer  Jessup,  who  was  one  of  the  proprietors  concerned 
in  the  first  grant,  and  to  whom  one  of  the  townships  was 
allotted,  was  prominently  connected  with  the  first  surveys  of 
this  tract.  He  was  paid  for  his  services  as  a  surveyor  at  the 
rate  of  f  25  per  thousand  acres,  and  was  authorized  by  the  com- 
pany to  sell  the  unallotted  townships.  The  work  connected 
with  the  original  surveys  was  of  the  most  primitive  character, 
a  compass  and  a  drag  chain  only  being  used.  The  boundaries 
were  marked  l^y  blazing  at  long  distances  the  trees  along  the 
compass  line,  with  additional  marks  every  six  miles  or  so  at  the 
corners  of  the  townships.  The  crude  and  inaccurate  methods 
in  use  by  the  early  land  surveyors  has  given  rise  at  the  present 
time  to  endless  confusion  and  difficulty  in  re-establishing  their 
old  lines.  Some  of  the  tracts  and  patents  overlap  each  other, 
while  in  other  cases  the  boundaries  of  adjacent  tracts  do  not 
coincide,  leaving  intervening  strips  of  land  whose  ownership  is 
in  doubt  or  dispute.  In  the  latter  case,  these  strips  or  so-called 
"gores''  are  by  right  the  property  of  the  State,  and  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Forest  Commission  to  take  possession  of  all 
such  areas  as  soon  as  the  necessary  surveys  can  be  made  in 
order  to  decide  their  extent  and  location. 

The  old  records  give  some  idea  of  the  value  of 
these    lands    at    that    time.     Jessup    executed  December 
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3d,  1772,  a  receipt  to  Philip  Livingston  for  two  hun- 
dred and  six  pounds  and  eight  shillings,  the  purchase  money 
for  two  townships;  in  July  he  gave  another  receipt  to  Thomas 
Lewis  for  fifty-one  pounds,  in  pa^Tnent  for  three  thousand  acres, 
and  on  April  8,  the  same  year,  another  to  Chris.  Duyckink  for 
one  hundred  and  three  pounds  "in  full  of  twenty-four  thou- 
sand acres,"  or,  one  township.  These  are  preserved  among 
the  Land  Papers,  The  action  of  the  proprietors  at  a  meeting, 
January  14,  1773,  in  reference  to  the  construction  of  a  road, 
indicates'  that  their  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  terri- 
tory were  active  and  judicious. 

The  business  connected  with  this  great  purchase  had  scarcely 
been  completed,  and  the  lands  allotted  to  the  various  pro- 
pnetors  associated  in  the  company,  when  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution broke  out,  and  all  interest  in  the  land  and  further  tran- 
sactions well  nigh  ceased.  On  the  21st  of  April,  1775,  only 
a  few  months  preceding  the  day  established  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  1777,  from  which  all  royal  grants  were  abrogated. 
Lord  Dartmouth  wrote  to  Gov.  Tryon,  that  the  king  would 
confirm  by  letters  patent  to  Totten  and  Crossfield  and  their 
associates,  "their  lands,  on  humble  application"  and  "a  dis- 
avowal of  all  associations"  with  the  non-intercourse  measures 
of  the  colonists.*  The  subsequent  patents  issued  by  the  State 
to  Crossfield  and  others  of  the  original  "associates"  indicate 
that  these  persons  took  sides  with  the  colonists  in  the  War  of 
the  Revolution.  Those  of  the  associates  who  were  loyal  to 
the  crown  lost  their  lands.  Ebenezer  and  Edward  J^sup, 
who  were  very  prominent  in  the  organization  of  this  enter- 
prise and  who  must  have  owned  a  large  part  of  the  original 
grant,  which  at  one  time  was  known  as  the  Jessup  Purchase, 
cast  their  lot  with  the  king  and  were  included  in  the  cele- 
brated Act  of  Attainder  f  passed  by  the  State  of  New  York.  They 
lost  their  property.  After  the  war,  the  greater  portion  of  this 
grant  reverted  to  the  newly-formed  State  government  by  which 
it  was  resold  to  various  individuals  and  land  companies. 

*  HtetaiT  of  Enez  County,  by  WIdbIow  0.  Wataoz^  Albaoj,  N.:Y.  ;  J.  MudmU,  1869. 
t  See  VolvmA  II,  Act  of  Attainder,  pp.  175-177. 
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The  subsequent  patentees  of  the  Totten  and  Crossfleld  Pur- 
chase, together  with  the  township  number,  and  year  in  which 
the  patent  was  issued  by  the  State,  appear  in  the  following 
table: 


Patentees  of  the  Townships  in  the  Totten  and  Crossfield 


Purchase. 

Twp.  Paten  tee».  Year. 

1  Stephen  Crossfleld    1786 

2  Robert  Li\dngston    1786 

3  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst    1774 

4  Isaac  Norton  and  others   1787 

5  N.  Norton  and  others   1787 

6  Sackett's  Harbor  &  Saratoga  R.  R   1855 

7  Robert  G.  Livingston    1787 

8  John  Leake  and  others   1786 

9  Frederick  Rylander    1786 

10  Philip  Livingston   1786 

11  John  Leake    1786 

12  John  Thurman   '   1777 

13  John  Thurman    1787 

14  Jacob  Watson    1787 

15  Frederick  Rylander    1786 

16  Rylander  &  Franklin    1786 

18  Jacob  Watson    1786 

19  Thurman  &  Rockafeller    1787 

20  Enoch  Markham  and  others    1774 

21  Ph.  P.  Livingston  and  others    1786 

22*  Livingston  and  Anthony    1780 

23    1848 

24  White  Matlack  and  others    1786 

25  Francis  Dominick  and  others   1789 

26  Goldsbiw  Banyarf   1786 

27  Richard  Hyslop  and  others    1808 

28  Thomas  Franklin  (of  Phila.)   1786 

29  Henry  Balfour  and  others    17/5 


*  The  triangle  north  of  Twp.  22  was  pcttented  to  CorneliuB  L.  Traoy  In  1848. 
t  Banyar  gave  £1,800  for  Township  98. 
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Tirp.  Patentees.  Year 

30  Livingston  and  Benedict   1786 

31  Joshua  Mersereau   w .  1786 

32  Alexander  Macomb    1786 

33  Jonathan  Lawrence    1787  , 

34  Alexander  Macomb    1787 

35  Alexander  Maccmib    1787 

36  Alexander  Macomb    1787 

37  Sackett's  Harbor  &  Saratoga  K.  R   1855 

38  Alexander  Macomb    1787 

39  Benjamin  Brandreth    1851 

40  Robert  G.  Livingston    1786 

41  Alexander  Macomb    1787 

42  Sackett's  Harbor  &  Saratoga  R.  R   1855 

43  do  do    1855 

44  Thomas  Franklin  (of  Phila,)   1786 

45  Zephaniah  Vlatt    1786 

46  Jacob  Watson   .  1786 

47  Effingham  Lawrence    1786 

48  Zephaniah  Piatt    1791 

49  White  Matlack    1786 

50  A.  H.  R  Westerlo  and  others   1811 


It  will  be  noticed  that  Alexander  Macomb  received  patents 
for  seven  townships,  a  territory  which  would  amount  to  over 
180,000  acres.  Township  9,  which  was  patented  to  Frederick 
Rjlander  (or  Rhinelander)  in  1786,  remains  in  possession  of  the 
Rhinelander  family,  of  New  York,  at  the  present  time,  unless 
it  has  been  recently  sold.  Some  of  these  townships,  containing 
about  26,000  acres  each,  it  appears,  were  owned  by  the  State  as 
late  as  1855. 

In  1871  over  500,000  acres  of  this  land  was  granted  by  the 
State  to  the  Saratoga  and  Sacketf  s  Harbor  Railroad  Company, 
at  f3ve  cents  an  acre,  much  of  which  has  been  recently  sold  or 
is  now  held  by  the  owners  at  live  dollars  an  acre;  the  railroad, 
in  the  meantime,  never  having  been  built.  A  part  of  it,  fifty- 
nine  miles  in  len^rth,  extending  from  Saratoga  to  North  Creek, 
was  completed  and  put  in  operation;  but  tlie  construction  of  the 
remainder  of  the  line  was  abandoned. 
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THE  OLD  MILITARY  TRACT. 

(665,000  acres.) 

In  Clinton,  Franklin  and  Essex  Counties. 

During  the  War  of  the  Revolution  the  frontier  settlements  of 
New  York  suffered  severely  from  the  attacks  of  hostile  Indians, 
who,  incited  by  Tories  or  emissaries  of  the  crown,  made  fre- 
quent incursions  into  the  peaceful  valleys  of  the  farming  dis- 
tricts, marking  their  line  of  march  with  terrible  scenes  of 
pillage,  fire,  and  massacre. 

The  State  could  not  well  call  upon  Congress  for  troops  to 
protect  her  borders;  for  the  general  government  was  unable  to 
obtain  from  the  various  States  the  required  quotas  needed  in 
carrying  on  its  war  with  Great  Britain.  So,  the  State  of  New 
York  passed  a  law  —  chapter  32,  Laws  of  1871*  —  entitled  ^^An 
act  for  raising  two  regiments  for  the  defense  of  this  State  on 
bounties  of  unappropriated  lands." 

This  act  provides  that,  in  the  number  of  officers  and  men,  the 
regiments  shall  correspond  to  the  Continental  establishment, 
and  shall  be  recruited  whenever  Congress  shall  agree  to  pay 
the  expense  of  arms,  accoutrements,  clothing,  and  subsistence. 
It  provides  for  land  bounties  as  follows:  To  a  lieutenant-colonel 
or  major,  2,000  acres;  captain,  1,500  acres;  lieutenant,  1,000  acres; 
and  to  each  non-commissioned  officer  and  private,  500  acres. 
It  permits  also  the  hiring  of  substitutes,  and  allows  the  sub- 
stitute to  transfer  his  bounty  right  to  the  citizen  who  hired  or 
induced  him  to  enlist. 

The  law  provided  further  "that  the  person  receiving  such 
grant  shall  either  by  himself,  or  some  other  person  on  his  behalf, 
make  an  actual  settlement  on,  and  improve  such  lands  within 
three  years  next  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  or  that  the 
same  shall  be  deemed  forfeited,  and  revert  to  the  use  of  the 
State." 

The  townships  in  the  Old  Military  Tract,  which  were  sur- 
veyed in  1786  and  remain  unchanged  at  the  present  tim^,  are 


•  Volume  II,  p.  177. 
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the  largest  of  any  townships  in  the  entire  Adirondack  Eegion. 
In  laying  them  out  it  was  intended  that  they  should  be  ten 
miles  square,  but  they  vary  in  some  cases,  Township  5  (Ellen- 
burgh,  Clinton  County)  proving  to  be,  according  to  a  recent 
survey,  ten  and  one-half  miles  east  and  west,  and  ten  and  one- 
quarter  miles  north  and  south.  Still,  with  the  exception  of 
Townships  1  and  2  (in  Essex  County),  they  will  average  about 
64,000  acres  each.  In  the  Macomb  Purchase  the  townships  con- 
tain about  30,000  acres  each,  and  in  the  Totten  and  Crossfield 
Purchase,  about  25,000  acres  each. 

.  There  are  twelve  townships  in  the  Old  Military  Tract;  Nos. 
1,  2,  11,  and  12  are  in  Essex  County;  3,  4,  5,  and  6 are  in  Clinton 
County;  7,  8,  9,  and  10  are  in  Franklin  County.  Within  this 
tract  are  the  favorite  summer  resorts  of  Lake  Placid,  Loon  Lake^ 
and  the  Chateaugay  Lakes. 

A  second  tract  was  also  surveyed  in  Central  New  York  to 
meet  the  claims  for  land  bounties;  and,  as  the  land  in  this  sub- 
sequent grant  was  deemed  more  fertile  and  valuable  than  that 
in  the  mountain  region,  the  settlers  located  their  bounty  lands 
in  this  new  military  tract.  The  other  soon  came  to  be  known, 
by  way  of  distinction,  as  the  Old  Military  Tract.  No  part  of 
it  was  ever  awarded  on  bounty  claims,  and  it  was  all  sold  sub- 
sequently by  the  Land  Commissioners  like  the  other  wild  lands 
belonging  to  the  State. 


THE  REFUGEE  TRACT. 

(231,540  acres.) 

This  entire  tract  is  situated  in  Clinton  County,  part  of  it 
bordering  on  Lake  Champlain. 

In  the  War  of  the  Eevolution  the  invasion  of  Canada  by  the 
American  forces  attracted  a  large  number  of  sympathizers  and 
allies  to  their  cause  from  among  the  subjects  of  King  George 
in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  Upon  the  failure  of  this  invasion 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  American  troops,  such  citizens  a» 
bad  manifested  a  friendly  feeling  to  the  American  cause  were 
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obliged  to  leave  their  homes  and  seek  refuge  within  the  lines 
of  New  York. 

In  acknowledgment  of  the  claims  which  these  refugees  had 
on  the  government,  the  State  of  New  York  enacted  —  chapter 
63,  Laws  of  1784  —  among  other  things,  that  the  Surveyor-Gen- 
eral should  "lay  out  such  a  number  of  townships  of  unappro- 
priated and  unoccupied  lands  for  the  Canadian  and  Nova  Scotia 
refugees,  upon  a  return  signed  by  Brigadier-General  Moses 
Hazen  and  Colonel  James  Livingston,  on  the  part  of  the  Cana- 
dian refugees,  and  Colonel  Jeremiah  Throop,  on  the  part  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  refugees,*  at  such  place  in  the  northern  part  of 
this  State  as  they  shall  think  proper,  not  exceeding  1,000  acres 
to  each  of  the  commissioned  officers,  and  500  acres  to  each 
other  person  or  persons,  refugees  as  aforesaid."  This  act  8tipu> 
lates  that  the  refugees  must  have  left  Canada  or  Nova  Scotia 
before  November  1,  1782,  and  must  have  resided  within  this 
State  two  years  prior  to  that  date. 

This  tract  was  not  divided  into  townships  like  the  other  large 
grants,  but  was  divided  into  lots  of  420,  or  80,  acres  each; 
Bome  lols  were  laid  out,  also,  containing  383^  acres.  After 
the  subdivisions  were  made  by  the  surveyors,  the  lots  were 
balloted  for  by  the  refugees,  of  whom  252  established  their 
claims.  It  appears  from  the  record  that  only  a  few  of  these 
persons  served  in  the  American  army,  as  fifteen  lots  only,  con- 
taining 333^  acres  each,  were  granted  1o  such  of  their  num- 
ber as  had  served  either  as  officers  or  private  soldiers.  But 
very  little  of  this  land  was  occupied  within  the  period  stipulated 
in  the  law,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Refugee  Tract  soon 
reverted  to  the  State. 


NOBLEBORO  PATENT. 

(40,960  acres.) 

Situated  in  Herkimer  County,  and  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  Wilderness.  In  1787  the  Legislature  of  New  York  passed 
a  law,  entitled  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur  Noble,  in  which- 
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it  recites,  as  a  preamble,  "  that  Arthur  Noble  had  been  to  a  great 
expense  to  obtain  lands  for  the  settlement  of  100  families;  that 
by  unavoidable  accidents  he  had  been  frustrated  in  his  inten- 
tions, and  that  the  introduction  and  actual  settlement  of  a  num- 
ber of  industrious  families  on  the  frontiers  of  this  State  would 
be  for-  the  general  advantage  thereof."*  The  law  then  provides 
that  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office  may  grant  to  the 
said  Arthur  Noble  land  equal  to  "two  townships,  eight  miles 
square,  of  the  waste  and  unappropriated  lands  in  any  part  of 
this  State,"  on  his  paying  into  the  treasury  "at  and  after  the 
rate  of  one  shilling  per  acre,  in  certificates  made  receivable  by 
law  in  the  treasury,  on  the  sale  of  unappropriated  land." 

Upon  the  passage  of  the  law.  Noble  entered  into  immediate 
possession,  and  made  sonde  improvements  as  early  as  1790. 
Among  other  enterprises  he  erected  a  sawmill,  "and  had  some 
boards  sawed  out,  which  he  took  to  Ireland."  f 

The  attempted  settlement  and  colonization  of  the  tract  was  a 
failure,  and-a  second  effort  met  with  the  same  fate.  The  remains 
of  the  old  gristmill  and  sawmill  were  seen  there  in  1811. 

Noble,  who  came  to  this  country  from  Scotland,  lived  at  Little 
Falls  during  the  time  that  he  was  busy  with  his  efforts  to 
organize  a  colony  on  his  lands.  Like  Col.  John  Brown  and  other 
wealthy  landowners  of  th^t  period,  he  went  to  the  expense  of 
constructing  a  carriage  road  through  the  woods  to  the  scene  of 
his  projected  enterprises,  over  which  he  was  accustomed  to  ride 
in  his  coach.  His  plans  having  resulted  in  failure  and  disap- 
pointment, he  returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  died.  In  1815,  a 
Mr.  Noble,  nephew  of  the  patentee,  was  still  living  on  this  tract. 

The  State  owns,  at  the  present  time,  7,833  acres  in  the  Noble- 
boro  Patent,  lands  which  reverted  to  it  for  taxes.  The  peculiar 
allotment  by  which  this  township  was  divided  into  small,  narrow 
strips  of  land  was  the  result  of  Arthur  Noble's  scheme  for 
colonization.  This  allotment  was  made  at  an  early  date,  for  it 
appears  in  Burr's  Atlas,  which  was  published  in  1826. 


*  Volume  H.  p.  S17.        t  BenBon*s  History  of  Herkimer  Oomity. 
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ARTHURBORO  PATENT. 

(47,360  acres.) 

Situated  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Hamilton  County,  adjoin- 
ing the  Nobleboro  Patent. 

By  the  law  of  1787,  Arthur  Noble  was  granted  two  tracts  of 
land,  both  of  which  he  named  after  himself,  calling  one  of  them 
the  Arthurboro,  and  the  other  the  Nobleboro  Patent  The  law 
stipulated  that  the  two  tracts  or  "townships"  should  be  eight 
miles  square  each.  As  surveyed,  they  proved  to  be  seven  miles 
northerly  by  nine  miles  westerly. 

Although  this  tract  has  now  a  greater  populatioa  than  that 
of  the  Nobleboro  Patent,  the  first  settlement  was  not  commenced 
until  1833,  at  which  time  Andrew  K.  Morehouse  bought  some 
land,  built  a  sawmill,  store,  and  a  dwelling-house,  and  moved 
there  with  his  family.  The  little  village  of  Morehouseville  indi- 
cates that  the  settlement  thus  begun  was  a  permanent  one. 

Within  the  Arthurboro  Patent  are  the  smaller  subdivisions, 
known  as  the  Bethune,  Maxwell,  and  TefPt  Tracts,  and  the  More- 
house 8,000-acre  Tract.  Andrew  Morehouse  planned  and  started 
to  build  a  small  village  two  miles  west  of  the  present  site  of 
Morehouseville.  This  settlement,  which  he  called  Bethuneville, 
never  realized  his  hopes,  and  the  project  failed.  The  main 
road  from  Piseco  Lake  to  the  West  Canada  Creek  runs  through 
Arthurboro  Patent,  and  on  this  tract  are  situated  Morehouse 
Lake  and  the  grounds  of  the  Wilmurt  Lake  Club. 


MOOSE  RIVER  TRACT. 

(207,360  acres.) 
Hamilton  and  Herkimer  Counties. 
This  tract  was  held  by  the  State  until  a  comparatively  recent 
date,  except  60,801  acres,  which  were  granted  to  Anson  Blake,  in 
1847.  The  tract  takes  its  name  from  the  Moose  River,  the  south 
branch  of  which  runs  through  it,  in  an  easterly  direction,  for 
over  twenty-three  miles.   The  tract  is  a  large  one,  containing 
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ten  townships,  aggregating  207,360  acres.  With  the  exception 
of  the  irregularly  shaped  ones  along  the  southwest  line,  each 
township  is  a  little  over  six  miles  square,  containing  about 
28,500  acres.  Within  this  tract  are  situated  the  Bisby  Lakes, 
Woodhull  Eeservoir,  Lake  Honnedaga  (Jock's  Lake),  and  Little 
Moose  Lake.  About  one-half  of  the  Moose  Biver  Tract  is  now 
owned  by  the  Adirondack  League  Club,  and  is  used  as  a  game 
preserve  and  summer  resort 


KAYADEROSSERAS  PATENT. 

Granted  to  Nanning  Hermanse  and  twelve  others,  November 
2, 1708.  Its  extent  was  originally  about  700,000  acres,  embracing 
lands  in  Fulton  and  Saratoga  Counties.  This  land  was  the 
subject  of  a  long  dispute  between  the  whites  and  Indians,  and 
it  was  not  until  1768  that  the  deed,  given  by  the  Mohawk  chief 
in  1704,  was  confirmed  by  the  tribe;  and  then  only  through  the 
powerful  influence  of  Sir  William  Johnson. 

The  sachems  complained  that  the  persons  who  acted  as  agents 
for  the  purchasers  deceived  them  with  statements  that  the  deed 
called  only  for  "lands  enough  for  a  good-sized  farm."  They 
denied  that  they  ever  intended  to  sell  for  a  few  trinkets  the 
half  million  acres  which  had  formed  their  ancestral  hunting 
grounds. 

In  1772  the  two  patents  of  Kay-ad-ros-se-ra*  and  Sar-agh-to-ga 
were  consolidated  by  the  Colonial  Government  into  one  tract, 
which  was  named  after  the  smaller  patent,  and  called  the  Dis- 
trict of  Saratoga.  The  term  Kayaderosseras  Patent,  at  present, 
refers  to  a  particular  tract  of  about  40,000  acres,  situated  in 
Saratoga  County,  in  the  towns  of  Corinth,  Day,  Greenfield,  Provi- 
dence, and  Wilton.  The  old  Indian  word  is  also  preserved  in 
the  name  of  the  Kayaderosseras  Creek,  which,  flowing  through 
the  village  of  Ballston,  empties  into  Saratoga  Lake. 


*  So  written  in  Soathier^s  map,  1779. 
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ROYAL  GRANT. 

(93,000  acres.) 
[Herkimer  County.] 

The  Royal  Grant  composed  a  tract  located  between  the  East 
Canada  and  West  Canada  Creeks,  which  was  acquired  by  Sir 
William  Johnson  from  his  Indian  friends,  in  1760,  and  for  which 
he  received  a  patent  from  the  Colonial  Government,  April  16, 
1765.  This  tract  embraced  93,000  acres  of  fertile  land,  in  a 
desirable  location. 

The  land  was  obtained  by  Sir  William  Johnson  from  the 
Mohawk  Indians  through  the  influence  of  King  Hendrick,  an 
Indian  chief.  The  story  of  the  dreams  which  happened  to  King 
Hendrick  and  Johnson  in  connection  with  this  transaction  has 
been  told  so  often  in  the  colonial  histories  of  New  York  that 
any  mention  of  the  Royal  Grant  would  be  incomplete  without  it. 

As  the  story  goes,  King  Hendrick  and  Sir  William  were  on 
friendly  terms,  and  were  quite  intimate  in  their  social  relations. 
The  old  sachem  while  on  a  visit  to  the  baronial  mansion,  noticed 
a  new  coat,  richly  embroidered  with  gold  lace,  which  Sir  William 
had  intended  for  his  own  person.  The  chief  was  deeply  enam- 
ored with  the  coat,  and  so,  one  morning,  he  announced  to  the 
baronet  that  in  the  night  just  passed  he  had  dreamed  that  Sir 
William  had  made  him  a  present  of  the  garment.  Among  the 
Iroquois,  who  believed  that  dreams  were  an  inspiration  from  a 
superior  source,  such  an  announcement  was  equivalent  to  a 
demand  which  could  be  satisfied  only  by  the  gift  of  the  coveted 
treasure.  The  quick-witted  Irishman,  well  versed  in  Indian  tra- 
dition and  custom,  knew  this,  and  handed  the  coat  to  the  chief 
promptly  and  cheerfully.  Soon  after  this  incident  Sir  William 
returned  the  visit  of  his  guest,  and  on  greeting  his  Indian  host 
one  morning  announced  that  he,  too,  had  had  a  dream.  When 
asked  its  tenor,  he  informed  King  Hendrick  that  he  dreamed 
that  the  land  between  the  Canada  Creeks  was  all  his  own.  It 
required  all  the  stoicism  of  Indian  nature  to  enable  the  old  chief 
to  retain  an  outward  composure  at  the  audacity  and  momentous 
character  of  the  proposition  thus  forced  upon  his  attention. 
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But,  true  to  the  traditions  of  his  race,  which  required  prompt 
requital  for  favors  as  well  as  injuries,  the  sachem,  after  a 
moment  of  deep  thought,  told  Sir  William  that  he  could  have 
the  land,  and  then  added,  significantly,  that  for  the  future  they 
had  better  not  dream  any  more.  He  did  not  want  to  be  out- 
done in  generosity,  neither  did  he  want  to  forfeit  the  friend- 
ship of  the  British  agent.  Old  Hendrick  and  his  tribe  were 
loyal  to  the  English,  and  he  died  fighting  the  battles  of  King 
George,  in  the  French  campaign  of  1755. 

This  story  of  the  dreams  has  been  told  by  various  writers, 
and  is  often  embellished  by  giving  the  conversation  on  the  part 
of  Hendrick  in  Indian  dialect.  But  it  has  been  asserted,  with 
good  reasons,  that  the  entire  story  is  a  piece  of  fiction.  Hen- 
drick was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Lake  George,  ten  yearSi  before 
the  Royal  Grant  was  made  by  the  agents  of  the  crown.  John- 
son's well-known  integrity,  and  scrupulous  regard  for  honor  in 
all  his  dealings  with  the  Indians,  render  it  highly  improbable 
that  he  should  have  resorted  to  any  such  trick  to  gain  possession 
of  their  lands.  In  fact,  the  ascendancy  and  influence  which 
enabled  him  to  control  this  dangerous  and  uncertain  element  in 
his  affairs  was  obtained  only  through  an  unwavering  honesty 
in  his  transactions  with  them.  Old  Hendrick  had  a  son,  "  Little 
Hendrick,''  who  was  fighting  at  his  father's  side  when  the  old 
chief  fell  at  Bloody  Pond;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  may 
have  been  the  son  who  did  the  dreaming,  an  hypothesis  which 
would  reconcile  the  impossibility  of  the  date. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  it  was  a  common  thing 
for  the  Indians  to  give  lands  for  a  song  to  white  adventurers 
whom  they  liked;  and,  that  this  was  a  current  story  in  the  life- 
time of  the  baronet  which,  had  it  been  false  or  without  any 
foundation  of  truth,  he  would  very  likely  have  denied.  It  is  also 
claimed  that  the  story  was  characteristic  of  Johnson,  and  did 
not  necessarily  reflect  on  the  uprightness  of  his  dealings  with 
the  Indians,  who  "always  liked  a  joke  if  there  was  pith  in  it;"* 
and  that,  consequently,  his  fair  dealings  were  no  evidence  of  the 
falsity  of  the  story. 


*  IVontiemnen  of  New  York;  by  Jeptha  B.  Sims 
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The  anecdote  appears  in  print  as  early  as  1842,  in  SpoflPord'a 
Gazetteer  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  author  claiming  that 
the  circumstances  were  related  to  him  by  an  old  Dutchman 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  facts. 

Benton,  the  historian,  says:*  "Judge  Haring,  now  living, 
who  came  to  Johnstown  in  1795,  and,  at  an  early  day,  was 
quite  familiar  with  the  inhabitants,  old  and  young,  says  that 
Sir  William  dreamed  for  the  land  known  as  the  Kingsborough 
Patent,  where  he  built  his  own  family  mansion,  and  not  for 
the  Royal  Grant."  This  is  probably  a  correct  explanation  of 
the  whole  story,  for  Mr.  Stone,§  in  his  Life  of  Johnson,  says 
that  the  baronet  received  only  3,000  acres  for  his  dream.  He 
states  further,  that  the  lands  in  the  Royal  Grant  were  given 
to  Johnson  by  the  Mohawk  chiefs,  as  a  token  of  their  esteem, 
and  that  Johnson  accepted  the  tract  with  considerable  reluct- 
ance; and  that  when  he  finally  accepted  it,  through  fear  of 
offending  the  Indians  by  declining  their  proffered  gift,  he 
insisted  on  r-  iking  a  present  in  return  of  f 12,000.  But  Mr. 
Stone  is  conspicuously  inaccurate  in  his  statement  of  the  area, 
which  he  says  was  66,000  acres. 

Sir  William  Johnson,  however,  obtained  the  lands  in  the  Royal 
Grant  from  Hendrick's  tribe,  and  in  his  will  he  gave  to  six  of 
his  natural  children  by  Mollie  Brant,  his  Indian  wife,  15,000 
acres  of  this  tract.  The  lands  which  were  thus  given  to  three 
of  his  half-breed  daughters  were  confiscated  after  the  Revolu- 
tion by  the  Act  of  Attainder,  but  the  State  subsequently 
rescinded  its  action  as  regards  these  children.  That  portion 
of  the  Royal  Grant  which,  through  Sir  William's  will,  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  as  heir,  was  held  by 
the  State  under  the  Confiscation  Act,  and  resold  to  various 
parties. 


CHASE'S  PATENT. 

(12,000  acres.) 

Situated  in  Fulton  County,  in  the  Towns  of  Bleecker  and  May- 
field,  and  containing  2,790  acres  of  the  Forest  Preserve. 

•  HiiUMT  of  Heridmer  County,  by  N«ttaAnM  a  Benton,  AUmoj.IM  ' 
SLifeof8lrWiUiamJohnaoB,bjWIUinmL.  Stooe. 
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In  1788,  the  Legislature  passed  a  law,  entitled  "An  act  for  the 
relief  of  William  Chace,"  containing  this  preamble: 

"  Whereas,  William  Chace,  of  Schaghticooke,  in  the  comity  of 
Albany,  hath  erected  a  bridge  across  the  Hosick  river,  being 
thereunto  encouraged  by  sundry  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  and 
the  neighboring  districts;  and  hath  expended  sixteen  hundred 
pounds  in  erecting  said  bridge;  and  that  said  bridge  is  found 
to  be  of  great  public  utility,  and  it  appears  proper  that  com- 
pensation should  be  made  to  the  said  William  Chace." 

The  law  therefore  enacts  that,  for  the  use  of  said  bridge,  Chase 
shall  have  the  right  to  demand  toll,  and  that  no  other  bridge 
shall  be  erected  in  its  vicinity. 

In  1792,  the  Legislature  enacted  further  that,  in  considera- 
tion of  Chase's  right,  title  and  interest  in  this  bridge,  that  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office  shall  grant  to  him  "a  tract 
of  unappropriated  land,  not  exceeding  twelve  thousand  acres,  in 
such  part  of  the  State  as  they  may  think  proper,  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Mohawk  River."  The  patent  was  granted  Decem- 
ber 29,  1792. 

William  Chase,  the  patentee,  was  a  sea  captain  in  early  life, 
and,  in  the  Revolution,  a  privateer.  He  was  captured  and 
taken  to  Europe,  and  while  there  spent  some  time  in  France. 
After  the  war  he  removed  from  Providence,  R.  I.,to  Hoosick,  N.  Y., 
where  he  built  the  bridge  referred  to  in  the  act  of  legislation. 

In  1793,  Chase  made  a  proposal  to  the  Land  Commissioners, 
offering  to  pay  two  shillings  per  acre  for  250,000  acres  of  land 
west  of  Bergen's  Purchase,  He  intended  to  have  bought  the 
land  secured  by  Glen,  Bleecker  &  Lansing,  who  forestalled  him 
in  obtaining  a  patent  for  that  tract;  and  it  is  related  of  .him 
that,  when  he  heard  of  this,  he  said  that  "  he  would  rather  have 
lost  his  right  in  Heaven  than  a  title  to  this  soil." 


GLEN,  BLEECKER  &  LANSING  PATENT, 

(89,297  acres.) 

Situated  in  Fulton  County,  along  the  extreme  southern 
boundary  of  the  Great  Forest,  and  containing  12,618  acres  of 
the  Forest  Preserve. 
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On  September  25,  1792,  Cornelius  Glen,  Barent  Bleecker,  and 
Abraham  G.  Lansing  offered  two  shillings  per  acre  for  160,000 
acres  of  land  adjoining  the  east  bounds  of  the  Jerseyfield 
Patent,  and  situated  in  "Montgomery  County." 

On  January  19,  1793,  they  write  to  the  Land  Commissioners 
that:  "We  have  been  informed  that  Mr.  Samuel  (?)  Chase  hath 
lately  interposed  a  location  for  12,000  acres  on  part  of  the  tract 
for  the  purchase  of  which  we  submitted  proposals  to  your 
Honorable  Board  in  October  last,  and  that  our  application  hath, 
in  consequence,  been  rejected.  We-therefore  renew  our  proposal 
for  said  tract,  subject  to  the  exception  of  Mr.  Chase's  location, 
and  w^e  agree  to  pay  for  the  remainder  at  the  rate  of  three 
shillings  per  acre." 

They  submitted  another  proposal,  dated  at  Albany,  March  21, 
1793,  in  which  The  tract  is  described  by  metes  and  bounds  and 
adjoining  patents,  and  estimated  to  contain  115,000  acres;  and 
In  this  second  proposal  they  increase  their  offered  price  to 
three  shillings,  seven  and  one-half  pence  per  acre. 

A  larger  price  for  this  land  was  offered  by  one  "  Ben  "  Case, 
but  on  longer  time;  and  in  a  memorandum  on  file  in  the  Land 
Papers,  Secretary  of  State's  oflSce,  there  is  a  comparison  of  the 
two  bids  as  follows: 

The  principal   and  interest   of  Glen, 
Bleecker  &  Lansing's  offer  will  amount 

on  April  4,  1799,  to   £27,956     13s  7d 

The  principal  and  interest  of  Ben  Case's 

offer  will  amount,  on  same  date,  to . . .  £25,898     10s  lid 

The  difference  in  favor  of  Glen,  Bleecker 
&  Lansing    £2,067     Us  7d 


A  survey  and  location  of  this  patent  was  made  by  Simeon 
De  Witt,  Surveyor-General;  and  on  his  return,  dated  October 
27,  1794,  it  appears  that,  after  excepting  the  12,000  acres  of 
Chase's  Patent,  there  were  89,297  acres,  less  4,465  acres  deducted 
for  highways. 
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The  Glen,  Bleecker  &  Lansing  Patent  surrounds  the  land  of 
Chase's  Patent.  The  peculiar  location  of  the  one  within  the 
other  is  clearly  shown  on  the  large  Adirondack  map  issued  by 
the  Forest  Commission  in  1893, 


JOHN  GLEN  AND  FORTY-FOUR  OTHERS  PATENT. 

(45,000  acres.) 

The  Glen  Patents,  of  which  there  were  several,  were  granted 
in  August,  1770.  They  embraced  lands  in  Fulton  and  Saratoga 
Counties.  John  Glen  was  a  prominent  operator  in  public  lands 
at  that  period,  and  his  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  the  village 
of  Glens  Falls.  The  Glen  Patent,  granted  May  7,  1771,  to  John 
and  Henry  Glen,  contained  875  acres,  and  was  located  in  the 
Town  of  Moreau,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Hudson  River,  at  Glens 
Falls,  or  "  Great  Falls,"  as  described  in  the  patent. 

The  patent  to  "John  Glen  and  44  Others  was  granted  August 
14,  1770,  and  contained  45,000  acres  "  and  the  usual  allowance 
for  highways."  It  is  situated  in  the  Towns  of  Edinburgh  and 
Providence,  Saratoga  County. 

The  Glen  &  Yates  Patent  was  granted  to  John  Glen  and  Chris- 
topher Yates,  August  3,  1786.  This  tract,  which  contains  9,450 
acres,  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Sacandaga  River,  and 
within  the  lines  of  Palmer's  Purchase.  The  river  is  the  divid- 
ing line  between  Glen  &  Yates  Patent  and  that  of  John  Glen 
and  44  Others. 

An  Indian  deed  was  granted  for  this  land,  in  1772,  for  f  140, 
or  pieces  of  eight." 


BERGEN'S  PURCHASE. 

(19,589  acres.) 

Situated  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Hamilton  County,  along 
both  sides  of  the  Sacandaga  River.  It  is  within  the  lines  of 
the  proposed  Adirondack  Park,  and  contains  4,629  acres  of  State 
land. 
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On  December  23,  17G9,  John  Bergen  and  Us  associates  made 
petition,  saying  that  they  had  "  lately  discovered  a  certain  tract 
of  land  as  yet  unpurchased  of  the  native  Indian  proprietors,'^ 
and  were  desirous  of  purchasing  the  land  "in  order  to  obtain 
his  Majesty's  Letters  Patent  for  the  same/'  It  should  be  under- 
stood here  that  the  Government  had  issued  an  order  that  no 
land  patent  should  be  granted  until  the  petitioner  should  have 
first  purchased  the  land  from  the  Indians  and  obtained  a  deed 
from  them. 

Associated  with  Bergen  in  this  purchase  were  Thomas  Palmer, 
Nicholas  Low,  Isaac  Low,  Philip  Livingston,  Dirck  Lefferts,  Golds- 
brow  Banyar,  Henry  Remsen  and  others — twenty-four  in  all.  This 
tract,  then  estimated  at  24,000  acres,  was  deeded,  July  31,  1772, 
by  the  Mohawk  Indians  for  a  consideration  of  £100.  The  deed 
was  signed  by  Hendricks  and  three  other  chiefs.  The  latter,  in 
signing,  made  their  mark  with  an  X,  in  the  usual  manner,  but 
Hendricks,  in  making  his  mark,  drew,  with  the  pen,  a  picture 
of  a  turtle.  In  signing  the  Totten  &  Crossfield  deed,  Hendricks 
made  his  mark  in  the  same  manner,  instead  of  making  the  cus- 
tomary cross  used  by  persons  who  cannot  write.  These  old 
Indian  deeds,  with  their  quaint  verbiage,  are  interesting  docu- 
ments. They  are  carefully  and"  neatly  written,  and  although 
the  paper  is  sere  and  yellow  with  its  century  of  age,  the  ink  is 
black  and  legible  as  if  written  yesterday.  They  are  on  file  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 


PALMER'S  PURCHASE. 

(135,000  acres.) 

Situated  in  Hamilton,  Warren,  and  Saratoga  CJounties,  a  large 
share  of  it  being  owned  by  the  State,  and  in  the  Forest  Preserve. 

In  July,  1772,  the  Indians  of  the  tribe  of  "Mohocks"  deeded 
to  Thomas  Palmer  and  his  associates  their  right  to  133,000  acres 
on  the  north  banks  of  the  Sacandaga  River,  for  £423,  "lawful 
money  of  New  York."  Associated  with  Palmer  were  Dirck 
Lefferts,  Philip  Livingston,  Peter  Remsen,  and  others.    In  1786 
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they  filed  a  map  with  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office,  in 
which  the  three  great  divisions,  together  with  the  allotment  of 
the  proprietors,  are  shown;  also  three  lots,  aggregating  28,000 
acres,  which  are  marked  as  State  lots.  Although  the  three 
great  divisions  are  shown  on  this  map,  the  names  "  River,  Middle, 
and  Rear"  Divisions,  now  in  use,  do  not  appear. 

Within  this  tract  are  situated  the  Glen  &  Yates  Patent,  Liv- 
ingston Patent,  and  the  Lefferts  Tract 


ROAD  PATENT. 

(9,866  acres.) 

Situated  in  Essex  county.  This  patent  was  for  a  narrow  strip 
of  land,  less  than  a  mile  in  width  and  over  twelve  miles  long, 
located  on  both  sides  of  the  Schroon  River,  above  Schroon  Lake. 
The  tract  forms  a  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Adirondack 
Park,  the  zigzag  line  of  which  along  this  portion  is  due  to  the 
peculiar,  serrated  line  of  the  Road  Patent. 

On  Tebruary  10, 1790,  Simeon  De  Witt,  Surveyor-General,  made 
a  report,  recommending  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a 
road  laid  out  from  "  Schroon  "  River  to  the  Falls  of  the  Great 
Chazy  River,  running  through  Township  24  to  the  south  line  of 
Clinton  County,  and  thence  to  the  Chazy  Falls.  On  February 
12,  1790,  John  Thurman,  Zephaniah  Piatt,  and  Piatt  Rogers 
addressed  a  communication  "To  His  Excellency,  the  Governor 
and  the  Honorable  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office,"  agree- 
ing that  if  the  25,000  acres  set  apart  as  payment  for  making 
such  a  road  be  granted  to  them,  they  would  construct  the  road, 
•thurman  to  build  one-third  and  the  others  to  construct  the 
remainder,  the  said  road  "  to  be  made  so  that  a  wagon  loaded 
with  hay  or  grain,  in  the  sheaf,  may  not  be  obstructed." 

In  addition  to  the  Road  Patent  along  the  Schroon  River,  there 
is  another  tract,  of  about  10,000  acres,  situated  on  the  west  side 
of  Schroon  Lake,  known  as  "Piatt  Rogers  &  Co.^s  Road  Patent;" 
and  one  of  about  3,100  acres  at  the  south  end  or  foot  of  Schroon 
Lake,  extending  along  each  side  of  the  outlet  or  river,  this  last 
18 
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one  being  known  as  "  Thurman's  Road  Patent."  The  latter  was 
granted  May  1795. 

Still  another  patent  was  located  for  these  parties  in  Clinton 
County. 


REMSENBURGH  PATENT. 

(48,000  acres.) 

Situated  in  Herkimer  and  Oneida  Counties,  and  in  the  extreme 
southwestern  part  of  the  Wilderness,  north  of  and  adjoining 
the  West  Canada  Creek. 

In  1786,  Henry  Remsen,  Deiick  Van  Ingen,  George  Klock,  and 
Jacob  Klock  located  this  tract  in  Montgomery  County,  as  it  was 
then  called.  Their  application,  dated  July  3,  1786,  describes 
the  location  as  beginning  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Jersey- 
field  Patent. 

Henry  Remsen  paid  Governor  Try  on  £100  on  this  purchase;  and 
in  an  affidavit  made  in  178o,  deposes,  among  other  things,  "that 
he  paid  one  hundred  pounds  to  William  Tryon,  Esq.,  then  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Colony  of  New  York;  that  he  intimated  his  wish 
to  have  a  receipt,  but  the  Governor  answered  that  it  was  not 
customary  for  Public  Officers  to  give  receipts.''* 


AMHERST  PATENT. 

(20,000  acres.) 

Situated  in  Hamilton  County,  and  within  Township  3,  T»tten 
&  Crossfield's  Purchase. 

The  Cedar  Lakes,  in  which  the  Cedar  River,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal branches  of  the  Hudson,  takes  its  rise,  are  situated  on  this 
tract. 

A  mandamus  was  granted  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  April  14, 
1769,  directing  that  the  Governor  of  New  York  cause  20,000 
acres  of  land  to  be  surveyed  where  the  memorialist  may  select. 
The  memorialist  was  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst,  Knight  of  the  Bath, 


*  Land  Papers;  Office  of  Secretary  of  State. 
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to  whom  this  land  was  granted  "for  extraordinary  merits  in 
the  public  service.'*  Lord  Amherst,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  forces  in  the  French- 
Colonial  War  of  1755-59.  He  commanded  the  British  army  at 
the  siege  and  capture  of  Louisburg,  and  was  in  conmiand  at 
the  final  reduction  of  the  French  forts  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point 

On  March  17, 1774,  Alexander  Colden,  Surveyor-General,  made 
a  return  of  a  survey  "  of  a  certain  tract  of  land,  part  of  a  town- 
ship situated  in  Tryon  County,  distinguished  by  name  of  No. 
3,  included  within  a  large  tract  of  land  lately  purchased  of 
the  Indians,  in  behalf  of  Joseph  Totten  and  Stephen  Crossfield.'* 
The  tract  of  land  thus  surveyed  was  granted  to  Lord  Amherst 
The  Surveyor-General  submitted  a  map  of  the  tract  with  his 
report,  containing  an  allotment  of  twenty-four  lots,  but  the 
divisions  shown  do  not  correspond  in  any  way  to  the  allotment 
of  Township  3  as  now  shown  on  the  map  of  the  Forest  Commis- 
sion, recently  issued. 


LAWRENCE  TRACT. 

(35,560  acres.) 

Situated  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Hamilton  County,  and 
granted  to  Jonathan  Lawrence  in  1791. 

On  March  28,  1793,  he  wrote  to  Gerard  Bancker,  State  Treas- 
urer, complaining  that  he  did  not  receive  the  entire  amount  of 
land  applied  for;  that  the  western  portion  of  the  tract  had 
been  sold  to  other  parties,  and  that  had  he  known  that  fact  he 
would  not  have  bid  so  much  for  it  The  sale  referred  to  was 
probably  the  land  sold  as  the  Vrooman  Patent  The  Forest 
Preserve  occupies  9,859  acres  of  this  tract 


JERSEYFIELD  PATENT. 

(94,000  acres.) 

Situated  in  Herkimer  and  Fulton  Counties,  in  the  extreme 
•southern  part  of  the  Great  Forest.   It  is  outside  the  boundary 
of  the  Adirondack  Park,  but  adjoins  it  for  twenty-three  miles. 
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It  is  only  partly  covered  with  woods,  a  large  part  of  thia  traot 
having  been  converted  into  farms.  There  are  12,306  acres  of 
State  forest  within  this  patent. 

Henry  Glen,  representing  himself  and  ninety-three  others, 
petitioned  November  26,  1766,  "for  license  to  purchase  of  the 
Indians  100,000  acres  of  land,  about  fifty  miles  west  of  Sche- 
nectady, and  north  of  the  Mohawk  River,  between  two  creeks  " 
(the  Canada  Creeks).  This  patent,  which  was  also  known  as 
Glen's  Purchase,  was  granted  April  12,  1770. 


VROOMAN'S  PATENT. 

(14,193  acres.) 

Situated  in  Hamilton  and  Herkimer  Counties,  on  the  east 
Bide  of  the  West  Canada  Creek,  and  on  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  Adirondack  Park. 

On  June  11, 1768,  the  Indians,  in  consideration  of  £1,000,  "  and 
what  is  more  agreed  upon  by  Sir  William  Johnson,"  conveyed 
this  tract:  The  patent  was  made  to  Isaac  Vrooman,  John 
Duncan,  John  Glen,  Jr.,  and  Alexander  Campbell.  On  May  8, 
1769,  a  receipt  was  given  by  the  Indians,  through  and  in  the 
handwriting  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  for  £250  in  currency,  the 
balance  due  on  the  purchase. 


ADGATE'S  PATENT. 

(43,907  acres.) 

Situated  in  Herkimer  and  Oneida  Counties,  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  Wilderness. 

On  March  11,  1789,  Matthew  Adgate,  in  behalf  of  himself  and 
others,  applied  for  permission  to  make  a  road  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  so  as  to  entitle  him  to  a  grant  of  land,  pur- 
suant to  an  act  passed  for  that  purpose. 

In  1791,  Adgate  offered  two  shillings  six  pence  per  acre  for 
45,000  acres,  south  of  Macomb's  Purchase  and  north  of  Oothoudf  s^ 
Patent,  which  was  accepted  by  the  Land  Commissioners. 
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Matthew  Adgate  owned  other  large  tracts  of  land  in  New 
iTork,  one  of  them  in  Clinton  County,  and  one  in  Tryon; 


HOFFMAN  PATENT, 

(25,200  acres.) 

Kn  irregular-shaped  tract,  known  as  the  Hoffman  Township, 
situated  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Wilderness,  in  the  Towns 
of  Schroon  and  Minerva,  Essex  County. 

The  Surveyor-General,  March  26,  1793,  made  a  return  of  a 
survey  of  a  tract  of  land  for  Anthony  Hoffman  and  his  asso- 
ciates, the  field  notes  showing  that  the  tract  contained  24,000 
acres,  after  making  an  allowance  of  five  per  cent  for  highways. 

On  May  16,  1795,  the  executors  of  Hoffman  made  payment  for 
24,000  acres,  at  one  shilling  per  acre,  amounting  to  £1,200,  with 
£179  13s.  4d.  added  for  interest 


HYDE  TOWNSHIP  OR  JESSUP'S  PATENT. 

(40,000  acres.) 

Situated  in  Warren  County,  on  either  side  of  the  Hudson, 
and  extending  to  the  Schroon  River,  which  forms  its  eastern 
boundary. 

Ebenezer  and  Edward  Jessup  petitioned,  December  10,  1770, 
on  behalf  of  themselves  and  associates,  forty  in  all,  for  permis- 
sion to  purchase  of  the  Indians  40,000  acres  of  land,  "on  the 
wiBSt  side  of  the  most  northerly  branch  of  Hudson's  River." 

An  Indian  deed  for  the  same  was  granted  in  July,  1772,  in 
which  its  boundaries  are  described  as  beginning  at  a  point  on 
the  west  bank  of  Hudson's  River,  running  thence  north,  thinty 
degrees  west,  ten  miles;  thence  north,  sixty  degrees  east,  to  the 
northeast  branch  of  the  Hudson,  and  thence  down  the  same 
to  the  place  of  beginning. 

The  price  paid  for  this  tract  was  £186,  and  attached  to  the 
deed  was  a  receipt,  stating  that  the  Indians  had  received  from 
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Governor  Tryon  the  sum  of  fllve  shillings,  and  from  petitioners 
£186,  being  the  full  consideration.  In  signing,  Hendricks,  the 
Mohawk  cl\ief,  made  his  customary  mark,  by  drawing  with  the 
pen  a  picture  of  a  turtle. 

On  November  16th  of  the  same  year,  the  Jessups  and 
their  associates  asked  for  a  patent  for  this  land,  describing  it, 
in  this  document,  as  being  in  the  "  County  of  Charlotte."  They 
asked  also  that  the  land  might  be  erected  into  a  township,  by 
the  name  of  Hyde.  One  of  the  persons  associated  in  this  pur- 
chase was  Charles  Hyde. 

By  the  Act  of  Attainder,  enacted  by  the  State  of  New  York 
in  1779,  Edward  and  Ebenezer  Jessun.  compan^  with  many 
others  named  in  the  law,  were  "convicted  and  attainted"  as 
enemies  to  the  State,  and  all  their  estate,  "both  real  and  per- 
aonal,"  was  "  declared  to  be  forfeited  to  and  vested  in  the  people 
of  this  State." 

In  addition  to  his  other  holdings,  Ebenezer  Jessup  owned  a 
large  amount  of  land  in  the  Totten  &  Crossfleld  Purchase,  which, 
at  one  time,  was  known,  also,  as  Jessup's  Purchase. 


JESSUPS  PURCHASE. 

(13,650  acres.) 

Situated  in  Warren  County,  in  the  Town  of  Luzerne. 

On  October  8,  1776,  Ebenezer  Jessup,  William  Johnson,  and 
thirteen  associates  petitioned  for  a  tract  of  land  on  the  east  side 
of  "  Hudson's  "  River,  to  the  northward  of  Queensbury,  between 
«aid  river  and  Lake  George,  "  containing  12,000  to  15,000  acres." 
A  part  of  this  purchase  is  shown  on  the  Adirondack  map  issued 
by  the  Forest  Commission,  in  which  two  distinct  tracts  appear, 
one  marked  as  Jessup's  7,550- Acre  Patent,  and  the  other  as 
Jessup's  4,000-Acre  Patent.  Lake  Luzerne,  one  of  the  loveliest 
sheets  of  water  in  Northern  New  York,  is  situated  within  the 
latter-named  tract.  There  was  still  another  tract  included  in 
the  purchase  thus  made  by  Jessup. 

Ebenezer  Jessup  was  not  only  a  prominent  landowner,  but 
ie  was  a  land  surveyor  of  good  reputation.   He  made  the  pre- 
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liminarj'  surveys  in  the  great  Totten  &  Crossfleld  Purchase,  and 
laid  out  and  marked  the  boundaries  of  its  townships.  The 
Jessup  River,  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  to  the  upper  Hud- 
son, was  named  after  him. 


DARTMOUTH  PATENT, 

(47,000  acres.) 

Situated  in  Warren  and  Saratoga  Counties,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Hudson  River,  and  lying  partly  within  the  Adirondack 
Park.  The  patent  is  divided  into  two  parts,  known  as  the  Great 
Tract,  and  the  Small  Tract,  the  former  containing  28,964  acres, 
and  the  latter  18,036;  total,  40,000  acres. 

On  December  23,  1772,  J^eremiah  Van  Rensselaer,  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  his  associates,  petitioned  for  a  grant  of  land  con- 
taining 47,000  acres,  situated  on  the  north  and  west  (Sacandaga) 
branches  of  Hudson's  River,  beginning  at  the  junction  of  said 
branches.   An  Indian  deed  was  granted  for  the  same. 

On  August  19,  1774,  David  Golden,  Surveyor-General,  made  a 
return  of  the  survey  of  this  tract,  which  he  describes  as  lying 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Sacandaga  or  west  branch  of  Hudson's 
Itiver,  iu  "  the  counties  of  Albany  and  Charlotte."  He  makes  a 
separate  return  for  each  tract.  These  tracts  were  named  in 
honor  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 


BAILEY'S  PATENT. 

(8,000  acres.) 

Situated  in  Essex  County,  in  the  north  half  of  Township  25, 
Totten  &  Orossfield's  Purchase. 

This  patent  was  granted  March  5,  1806,  and  was  surveyed  and 
laid  out  into  eighty  lots.  It  does  not  occupy  the  entire  north 
half  of  Township  25,  the  eastern  part  of  the  north  half  being 
occupied  by  Thorn's  Survey.  The  southerly  line  of  Bailey's 
Patent  forms  a  part  of  the  southeastern  boundary  of  the  Adiron- 
dack Park. 
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In  1793,  the  Legislature  passed  "An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Bailey."*  From  the  text  of  this  law  it  appears  that  John  Bailey, 
"  of  the  City  of  New  York,"  purchased  a  patent  for  8,000  acres 
from  one  Elias  Bland;  that  Bland,  "notwithstanding  repeated 
applications  were  made  to  the  then  government,"  was  unable  to 
procure  a  patent  for  the  land  prior  to  October  14,  1775,  after 
which,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  all  grants  made  by  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  were  null  and  void;  and  that  Bailey  pur- 
chased the  patent  not  knowing  that  it  had  been  set  aside  by  law. 
The  act  then  directs  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office  to 
issue  letters  patent  to  Bailey  for  8,000  acres  of  unappropriated 
land  in  the  Totten  &  Crossfield  Purchase  at  one  shilling  per  acre. 


DOMINICK'S  PATENT. 

(12,600  acres.) 

Situated  in  the  south  part  of  Essex  County,  and  extending  a 
short  distance  into  Warren  County. 

This  patent  is  formed  by  the  south  half  of  Township  25,  Totten 
&  Crossfield  Purchase,  and  was  granted  to  Francis  Dominick, 
August  14,  1789. 

Prior  to  this,  in  1773,  he  had  petitioned  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  his  associates  for  a  grant  of  24,000  acres  of  land  "dis- 
tinguished as  Lot  (Twp.)  !No.  25,  in  Totten  &  Crossfleld's  Pur- 
chase, and  that  the  same  might  be  erected  into  a  township  by 
the  name  of  Dominick." 


LOTT  &  LOW*S  PATENT. 

(20,000  acres.) 

Situated  in  Fulton  County,  on  the  extreme  southern  edge  at 
the  Wilderness,  and  containing  but  a  small  amount  of  wood- 
lands. It  is  occupied  almost  entirely  by  farms,  the  State  owning 
only  two  lots  in  the  entire  tract 


*  See  Volume  n,  peceM. 
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On  July  1,  1761,  Abraham  Lott/Jr.,  Isaac  Low,  James  Dnane, 
and  seventeen  others  presented  a  petition  praying  for  letters 
patent  for  20,000  acres  on  the  north  side  of  the  "Mohawks" 
Biver,  between  two  creeks,  the  one  called  Garoga  and  the  other 
Canada  Creek,  about  five  miles  from  said  river.  On  March  15, 
1769,  Isaac  Low,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  associates,  petitioned 
for  a  grant  of  1,000  acres  to  each,  to  be  located  in  this  samia 
territory. 

Isaac  Low  was  a  prominent  landowner  at  that  period,  having 
a  share  in  the  Palmer  Purchase  and  in  other  large  grants. 

An  Indian  deed  had  been  obtained  for  this  land  in  1754,  for 
1180,  "  or  £72,  current  money  of  the  Province  of  New  York.'' 


HASENCLEVER'S  PATENT. 

(18,000  acres.) 

Situated  in  Herkimer  County. —  In  a  memorial,  dated 
November  10, 1766,  Peter  Hasenclever,  in  behalf  of  himself, 
and  the  Hon.  David  Grame,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Seton  of 
London,  and  their  associates,  to  the  number  of  forty 
persons,  ajsk  for  a  grant  of  40,000  acres,  located  to  the  north  of 
Cosby's  Manor  and  adjacent  to  the  Canada  Creek.  He  recites 
that  the  memorialist  and  his  associates  "  have  imported,  at  their 
own  charge,  a  number  of  laboring  German  Protestants  from 
Europe,  thirty-six  families  of  whom  are  now  actually  settled 
there."  In  a  further  petition,  dated  February  17,  1768,  Hasen- 
clever and  his  associates  ask  for  a  grant  of  18,000  acres>  in  the 
Mohawk  Country,  above  the  German  Flats,  on  a  part  of  a  tract 
lately  purchased  from  the  Oneida  Indians. 

This  tract  was  purchased  from  the  Indians  in  October,  1776. 
The  land  was  surveyed,  and  a  return  of  the  same  made  by  Alex. 
Colden,  Surveyor-General,  dated  January  12,  1769,  places  its 
area  at  18,000  acres.  This  return  describes  it  as  bounded  on  the 
southwest  by  Coeby's  Alanor  and  tract  of  Wm.  Willett;  on  the 
northeast  and  southeast  by  the  Canada  Creek;  on  the  north- 
west by  lands  granted  to  William  and  Jacob  Walton;  and  south 
by  said  Canada  Creek  and  German  Flats, 
19 
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DEANE'S  PATENT. 

(30,000  acres.) 

Situated  in  CliDton  County,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Champlain, 
Elkana  Deane  and  six  others  of  the  same  family  namei  peti- 
tioned, December  20,  17G5,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  twenty- 
three  others,  their  associates,  for  a  grant  of  30,000  acres  on 
Grand  or  Great  Isle,  in  Lake  Champlain,  and  asked  that  it  be 
divided  into  thirty  equal  parts.  The  petition  recites  that  most 
of  them  -have  lately  arrived  from  Ireland,  with  their  families, 
and  are  in  need  of  good  land  to  settle  upon. 

The  Deanes  make  further  petition,  on  September  9,  1766, 
stating  that  they  made  a  survey,  at  great  expense,  of  Grand  Isle, 
and  found  that  it  contained  only  16,000  acres;  they  ask,  there- 
fore, for  14,000  acres  more,  contiguous,  to  be  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  lake;  south  by  west  line  from  the  bottom  of  Bay  de 
Francois;  and  northward  and  westward  far  enough  to  contain 
14,000  acres. 


ARTILLERY  PATENT. 

(24,000  acres.) 

Situated  in  Washington  County,  and  one  of  the  tracts  set 
apart  for  military  purposes. 

On  January  26,  1763,  Joseph  Walton  and  twenty-three  others 
joined  in  a  petition  to  Robert  Moncton,  "Captain-General  and 
Governor-in-Chief  in  and  over  the  Province  of  New  York," 
stating  that  the  petitioners  "are  informed  there  is  a  consid- 
erable tract  of  vacant  land  within  this  Province  on  the  east 
side  of  Hudson's  River,  vested  in  the  Crown,  lying  and  being 
in  the  County  of  Albany." 

This  patent  lies  on  the  west  side  of  Wood  Creek,  north  of 
and  adjoining  the  tract  granted  James  Bradshaw  and  others, 
called  the  Kingsbury  Patent.  A  bond,  dated  October  18,  1764, 
was  given  by  John  Williamson  and  others,  in  the  sum  of  £300, 
conditional  that  Joseph  Walton  and  his  associates  should  settle 
forty-eight  families  on  these  lands  within  three  years. 
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DUERVILLE  PATENT. 

(39,G92  acres.) 

Situated  in  Clinton  County,  and  named  after  William  Duer, 
one  of  the  original  owners. 

On  July  7,  1772,  William  Wentworth  and  thirty-flve  others 
made  a  petition,  asking  for  a  grant  of  3G,000  acres  of  land,  to 
the  west  of  Lake  Champlain,  which  petition  was  granted  by  an 
order  of  the  Council,  November  11,  1772.  On  December  8th 
of  the  same  year,  Governor  Tryon  issued  a  warrant,  directing 
Alex.  Coldeik,  the  Surveyor-General,  to  survey  and  lay  out 
36,000  acres  of  a  certain  tract  of  vacant  land,  "vested  in  the 
Crown,  and  ungranted  by  the  Government  of  Canada,"  for 
William  Wentw^orth  and  his  associates.  The  tract  is  described 
in  the  warrant  as  situated  about  nine  miles  west  from  that  part 
of  Lake  Champlain  called  Bay  St.  Amont  and  Bay  de  Francois. 
A  return  of  this  survey  showed  that  the  tract  contained  36,000 
acres,  with  an  additional  1,800  acres  allowed  for  highways,  and 
1,892  acres  "for  a  minister  and  school."  The  land  w^as  not 
patented  by  the  State  until  1785,  at  which  time  the  patenia 
were  granted  to  the  various  parties  in  accordance  with  their 
respective  shares,  there  having  been,  in  the  meantime,  con- 
siderable dispute  among  those  interested  as  to  the  ow^nership 
of  the  tract.  Several  caveats  and  petitions  were  filed  by  Simeon 
Metcalf,  William  Duer,  John  Kelly,  and  Enos  Stevens,*  relating 
to  their  claims  and  differences. 


VARIOUS  TRACTS. 

In  the  tabulated  list  of  land  grants  given  in  the  preceding 
pages  many  of  the  lands  are  named  as  tracts,  such  as  the  Jay 
Tract,  Iron  Ore  Tract,  Brant  Lake  Tract,  Oxbow  Tract,  Paradox 
Tract  and  others.  It  will  be  noticed  that  all  these  "tracts," 
so-called,  were  established  after  the  War  of  the  Revolution  and 
were   authorized   by    the   State.      These   tracts  originated 
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through  the  action  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office,  who 
from  time  to  time  set  apart  areas  of  vacant  or  unappropriated 
Btate  land,  which  having  been  surveyed  and  allotted  were  sold 
lot  by  lot  to  the  various  parties.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there 
is  a  difference  between  a  tract  and  a  patent.  A  patent  waa  a 
large  piece  of  land  sold  or  granted  by  the  State  to  some  one 
individual  or  company  who,  in  time,  divided  it  up  and  resold 
in  small  lots.  A  tract  was  also  a  large  piece  of  land,  but  one  in 
which  the  State  sold  direct  to  the  various  purchasers  without  the 
intervention  of  any  patentee. 

Many  of  the  old  Adirondack  patents  were  issued  to  some  per- 
son to  whose  name  was  attached  the  phrase  "and  others."  This 
was  due  to  the  refusal  of  the  State  authorities  to  grant  more  than 
1,000  acres  to  any  one  individual,  the  large  grants  previously 
made  having  elicited  severe  criticism.  The  rule,  however,  was 
easily  evaded,  for  in  almost  every  case  "  the  others soon  trans- 
ferred their  fictitious  interests  to  the  original  projectors  of  the 
enterprise. 


GOSPEL,  SCHOOL,  AND  LITERATURE  LOTS. 

In  many  of  the  Adirondack  townships  there  are  lands  located 
in  the  center  of  the  townships  which  are  known  as  the  Gospel 
and  School,  and  Literature  Lots.  The  frequency  with  which 
these  lots  appear,  and  the  peculiarity  in  the  designation,  gives 
rise  to  many  questions  regarding  their  origin  and  the  meaning  of 
their  title. 

In  1786,  the  Legislature  passed  "An  Act  for  the  sale  of 
nnappropriated  lands,'*  in  which  it  directed  that  each  township 
should  be  subdivided  into  lots  as  nearly  square  as  might  be, 
each  lot  to  contain  six  hundred  and  forty  acres;  and  that  in 
every  township  so  laid  out,  the  Surveyor-General  should  mark 
one  lot  on  the  map  "Gospel  and  Schools,"  and  one  other  lot 
"for  promoting  literature,"  which  lots  should  be  as  nearly 
central  in  every  township  as  might  be,  and  the  lots  so  marked 
should  not  be  sold,  but  the  lot  marked  "Gospel  and  Schools'* 
should  be  reserved  for,  and  applied  to,  promoting  the  gospel 
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and  a  public  school  in  such  township;  and  the  lot  marked  '^for 
promoting  literature,"  should  be  reserved  to  the  people  of  thia 
State  to  be  hereafter  applied  by  the  Legislature  for  promoting 
literature  in  this  State. 

By  turning  to  the  large  Adirondack  map,  recently  issued  by 
the  Forest  Commission,  showing  the  landed  allotment,  the  loca^ 
tion  of  many  of  these  Gospel  and  School,  and  Literature  lots  is 
shown.  These  lots  seem  to  have  been  located  only  in  the 
Totten  &  Grossfield  Purchase  although  the  State  owned  other 
large  areas  of  unappropriated  lands.  Some  of  the  towns  have 
sold  their  Gospel  and  School,  and  Literature  lands;  but  their 
right  to  do  so  has  been  seriously  questioned. 

The  map  shows  that  there  are  Gospel  and  School,  and 
Literature  Lots  still  existing  in  Townships  4,  5,  7,  8,  17,  19,  31, 
32,  35,  and  36,  of  the  Totten  &  Grossfield  Purchase;  and  thai 
three  of  these  —  in  Twps.  17,  19  and  32  —  have  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  State  and  now  form  part  of  the  Forest 
Preserve.  These  lots,  as  directed  in  the  law,  contain  640  acres, 
the  two  forming  a  rectangular  parallelogram  of  1,280  acres 
situated  in  the  center  of  the  township  with  a  northerly  line 
just  double  in  length  that  of  the  easterly  one. 


PRIVATE  PRESERVES 


IN  THB 
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Private  Preserves. 


Fully  one-fourth  of  the  Great  Forest  of  Northern  New  York 
is  held  in  private  preserves  by  clubs,  associations,  or  individuals, 
the  land  being  used  by  the  owners  for  flishing  and  hunting,  for 
a  summer  resort,  or  for  the  revenues  derived  from  the  sale  of 
such  timber  as  may  be  cut  without  injury  to  existing  forest 
conditions.  The  aims  and  objects  of  the  various  proprietors 
are  wholly  ^Lependent  on  the  preservation  of  their  forests,  in 
which  respect  their  interests  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
State.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  owing  to  the  persistent  refusal  of 
the  Legislature  to  appropriate  money  for  the  purchase  of  Adi- 
rondack lands,  the  preservation  of  its  forests,  outside  those 
owned  by  the  State,  is  dependent  largely  on  the  existence  of 
these  private  preserves.  In  view  of  this,  some  information 
regarding  them,  their  lands,  situation,  ei^tent,  and  ownership, 
seems  to  be  pertinent  matter  for  this  report. 

In  the  management  of  their  forests,  the  clubs  have  a  great 
advantage  over  the  State.  The  private  preserves,  in  every  instance, 
are  in  one  solid  block;  the  State  lands  are  scattered  in  small 
parcels  all  over  Northern  New  York.  Some  of  the  preserves 
have  100,000  acres  or  more  in  one  solid  forest;  the  State  has 
not  15,000  acres  in  any  one  parcel.  Township  40,  in  Hamilton 
County,  is  the  largest  tract  owned  by  the  State;  but  in  this  town- 
ship there  are  several  private  holdings  on  Raquette  Lake.  No  one 
can  cross  the  boundaries  of  the  great  private  preserves,  except 
with  permission  and  under  surveillance;  anyone  can  cross 
State  lands.  Anyone  can  go  on  a  lot  not  owned  by 
the  State,  but  situated  within,  or  surrounded  by,  the 
Forest  Preserve,  and  there  cut  down  timber,  trespass 
over  the  lines,  set  fallow  fires,  and  injure  the  State  forests,  which 
surround  this  petty  holding,  before  the  local  forester  can  stop 
them.   Until  the  scattered  State  lands  are  consolidated  into 
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solid  preserves,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  for  the  small  number 
of  State  foresters  to  watch  the  many  hundred  petty  holdings 
that  are  sandwiched  between  State  lands  all  through  the 
Adirondacks. 

The  private  presences  embrace  in  the  aggregate  941,036  acres, 
distributed  as  follows: 

Pkivate  Presekves. 


Adirondack  League  Club  

Adirondack  Club  ...   

Adirondack  Mountain  Reserve. . . . 
Adirondack  Preserve  Association . 
Adirondack  Forestry  Association . 

Nehasane  Park  Association  

The  W.  S.  Webb  Forests  

DeCamp  Preserve  

Hall  &  Patton's  Preserve  

Beaver  River  Club  

Sumner  Park  

Hamilton  Park  

Brandreth  Park  

Mountain  Park  

Morehouse  Lake  Club  

BoK  Lake  Camp  

Wilmurt  Club  

"G"  Lake  Preserve  

Santanoni  Park  

Putnam  Preserve  .   

Moose  Pond  Club  

Suita  Clara  Preserve  

Upper  Saranac  Association  

Litchfield  Park  

King  Park  

Saranac  Club  

Paul  Smith's  Preserve  

Ampersand  Preserve  

Everton  Preserve  

Kushaqua  Club  

Ragged  Lake  Rod  and  Gun  Club . . 

Vilas  Preserve  

Childwold  Park  

Hollywood  Club  

KildareClub  

Cutting  Preserve  

Grasse  River  Club  

Raquette  Club  

Inlet  Club  

"Wyman  Preserve  

Lone  Star  Club  

Inwood  Club  

GranshueClub  

Connell  Preserve  ,  

Forest  Home  , 


County. 


Total. 


Hamilton  and  Herkimer, 

Essex  

Essex  

Essex  

Hamilton  •  

Hamilton  and  Herkimer. 
Hamilton  and  Herkimer, 

Herkimer  

Herkimer  

Herkimer  

Hamilton  

Hamilton  

Hamilton  

Hamilton  

Hamilton  

Hamilton  

Hamilton  

Hamilton  

Essex  

Essex  

Essex  

Franklin  

Franklin  

Franklin  

Franklin   

Franklin  

Franklin  

Franklin  

Franklin  

Franklin  

Franklin  

St.  Lawrence   

St.  Lawrence  

St.  Lawrence  

St.  Lawrence  

St.  Lawrence  

St.  Lawrence  

St.  Lawrerce   

St.  Lawrence  

St.  Lawrence  

St.  Lawrence  

St.  Lawrence  

St.  Lawrence  

St.  Lawrence  

Lewis  


Acres. 


116,000 
96.000 
28,626 
♦,f.88 
8,500 
112,000 
76,000 
29,r.00 
6,000 
6,200 
66,000 
25,000 
26,000 
86,588 
1,662 
5,8«8 
1,656 
520 
10,186 
8,540 
656 
62,(^00 
26,000 
8,600 
8,600 
267 
18,700 
50,000 
10,240 
4,882 
850 
86,196 
9,K02 
10,796 
9,908 
7,510 
4,000 
1,750 
7,680 
640 
640 
640 
8,752 
8,266 
860 

941,086 
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Adirondack  League  Club. 

The  objects  of  this  club,  as  stated  in  its  constitution,  are:  "The 
preservation  and  conservation  of  the  Adirondack  forests,  and  the 
proper  protection  of  game  and  fish  in  the  Adirondack  region; 
the  establishment  and  promotion  of  an  improved  system  of  fores- 
try; and  the  maintenance  of  an  ample  preserve  for  the  benefit  of 
its  meml)ers  for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  fishing,  rest  and 
recreation." 

Its  lands  are  situated  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, in  the  counties  of  Hamilton  and  Herkimer.  The  club  was 
organized  in  1890.  It  owns  Townships  2,  6,  7  and  8  of  the  Moose 
River  Tract,  containing  104,000  acresj  the  territory  once  known 
as  the  Anson  Blake  Tract,  for  which  it  paid  |475,000;  also  a  part 
of  the  Adgate  Tract,  lying  southwest  of  Township  6.  Of  this 
area^  93,000  acres  were  primeval  forest,  in  which  not  a  tree  had 
been  cut.  It  has  also  acquired  recently  what  is  known  as  the 
Wager  Tract,  lying  to  the  west  of  Township  2  and 
north  of  Township  6,  making  the  entire  acreage  owned 
by  the  club,  110,000  acres.  In  addition  it  controls,  through  a 
lease,  the  exclusive  hunting  and  fishing  privileges  on  60,000 
acres  more,  in  Townships  5,  9  and  10,  adjoining  it  on  the 
east;  in  all,  a  contiguous  hunting  and  fishing  ground  of  over 
175,000  acres  or  273  square  miles. 

The  oflQcers  of  the  club  are:  President,  A.  G.  Mills,  38  Park  Row, 
New  York;  vice-president,  Wari'en  Higley,  120  Broadway,  New 
York;  treasurer,  He*nry  S.  Harper,  Franklin  Square,  New  York; 
secretary,  Robert  C.  Alexander,  203  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  number  of  membership  shares  is  limited  to  500.  At  present 
there  are  214  members.  Tlie  original  price  for  one  share,  the 
purchase  of  which  is  a  requisite  for  admission,  was  fixed  at  |1,000; 
but  this  was  advanced  to  |1,200;  and,  recently,  to  $1,500.  Each 
share  entitles  its  owner  to  a  deed  for  a  cottage  site  of  five  acres 
on  any  of  the  many  lakes  owned  by  the  club,  and  to  one  five- 
hundredth  interest  in  the  entire  property.  The  membership  can- 
not be  assessed,  and  is  free  from  annual  dues. 

The  club  derives  a  large  income  annually  from  the  sale  of  the 
spruce  and  pine  on  its  lands,  the  cutting  being  restricted  to  the 
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larger  trees,  and  to  these  two  species  only.  As  the  scattering 
trees  thus  taken  constitute  only  about  eight  per  ceait  of  the  entire 
timber,  the  forest  remains  unchanged  in  its  general  appearance 
and  uninjured  in  all  its  functions.  In  felling  timber,  the  young 
trees  have  been  carefully  protected,  and  there  have  been  no  fires. 

The  lands  occupy  a  plateau  which,  although  not  in  the 
mountain  region,  is  much  higher  than  the  average  level  of  the 
Adirondack  forests.  The  tract  embraces  over  twent^-flve  well- 
known  lakes  and  ponds,  including  Jock's  (or  Honnedaga)^  Lake, 
Little  Moose,  Canachagala,  Panther,  Little  Woodhull,  the  West 
Canadas,  Bisby  Lakes,  and  others.  Lake  Honnedaga  has  an 
altitude  of  2,200  feet,  and  is  the  highest  lake  in  the  Adirondacks 
which  is  patronized  as  a  summer  resort. 

The  club  has  a  large,  elegant  house  on  Little  Moose  Lake,  near 
the  Fulton  Chain;  also  a  "Forest  Lodge"  on  Jock's  or  Honaie- 
daga  Lake,  and  the  "  Bisby  Lodge  "  on  Bisby  Lake.  There  are 
also  several  cottages  on  these  lakes  belonging  to  members.  An 
annual  record  of  the  game  and  fish  killed  or  taken  by  members, 
guests,  or  guides,  is  kept  at  each  house,  showing  the  date,  name 
of  the  member,  guest,  or  guide,  number  and  weight  of  each 
species  of  game  killed  or  fish  taken  on  that  day,  together  with  the 
place,  approximately,  where  such  game  was  killed  or  fish  taken. 
The  lands  owned  by  the  club  abound  with  deer  and  other  game, 
while  its  waters  teem  with  fish.  The  preserve  may  not  excel 
all  other  localities  in  this  respc-ct,  but  will  certainly  compare 
favorably  with  any,  especially  in  brook  trout  The  rules  pro^ 
hibit  the  killing  of  deer  by  "  jacking  "  or  "  fioating  "  at  night,  also 
the  killing  of  does  and  fawns. 

The  Bisby  Club,  which  for  many  years  has  had  its  headquart- 
ers and  club  house  on  the  Bisby  Lakes,  adjoining  the  lands  of 
the  Adirondack  League  Club,  has  been  consolidated  recently 
with  the  latter. 

An  annual  report,  neatly  bound  and  printed,  is  issued  each 
year,  the  laat  one  containing  an  interesting  article  on  the  flora  of 
Honnedaga  Lake,  by  Mrs.  Hugh  M.  Smith,  of  Brooklyn,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  club. 

A  notable  feature  of  this  club  is  the  communal  interest  on 
which  it  is  based.   To  some  it  may  suggest  the  Brook  Farm 
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experiment;  but  unlike  that  bit  of  history,  its  plan  and  man- 
agement indicate  a  permanent  success,  socially  and  financially. 


Adirondack  Club. 

This  club  was  one  of  the  first  associations  of  its  kind  organ- 
ized in  the  Adirondack  region,  it  having  been  incorporated  in 
1877,  under  its  present  title,  "  The  Adirondack  Club."  The  estate 
controlled  by  this  club  is  an  undivided  one,  owned  by  the  Adiron- 
dack Iron  and  Steel  Company,  or  their  heirs,  the  company  having 
abandoned  its  mining  and  manufacturing  operations  forty-eight 
years  ago.  These  lands,  which  are  situated  in  the  northern  part 
of  Essex  County,  include  Townships  45, 46,  and  47,  of  the  Totten 
and  Croesfield  Purchase,  and  the  gores  adjoining  45  and  47  on 
the  northwest;  also,  the  tract  known  as  the  Hyslop  Patent,  in 
Township  27,  T.  &  C.  P.  These  tracts  contain,  in  the  aggregate, 
96,000  acres. 

The  following  advertisement,  which  is  kept  standing  in  the 
county  newspaper,  is  published  in  compliance  with  the  law 
regulating  private  preserves  and  defining  the  owner's  rights: 

NOTICE 

Is  hereby  given  that  Townships  45,  46,  and  47,  and  the  two  gores  of 
land  situated  north  and  east  of  said  Township  No.  47,  including  the 
entire  territory  about  I^ke  Colden  and  also  the  Hyslop  patent  in  Town- 
ship 27,  all  situated  in  Totten  and  Crossfleld'fl  purchase,  in  the  county 
of  Essex,  the  property  of  the 

ADIRONDACK  IRON  AND  STEEL  CO., 

and  also  that  portion  of  Township  No.  27,  Great  Tract  No.  1,  Macomb's 
Purchase,  situated  in  Franklin  County  and  belonging  to  the  Adirondack 
Railway  Company,  have  been  leased  by  the  Adirondack  Club  for  the 
purpose  of  a  private  territory  for  propagating  and  protecting  fish,  birds, 
and  game,  and  will  be  used  for  that  purpose,  and  all  persons  are  hereby 
forbidden  to  trespass  thereon  for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  shooting,  or 
fishing. 
Dated,  January  1,  1891. 

JAMBS  WEEKS, 

President, 
Adirondack  Club,  incorporated. 
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The  officers  of  the  club  are:  President,  James  Weeks,  18 
Wall  street,  New  York;  vice-president,  Samuel  Si)encer,  23  Wall 
street,  New  York;  secretary,  Charles  W.  West,  32  Nassau  street, 
New  York;  treasurer,  William  E.  Parsons,  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
and  an  executive  committee  of  nine  members,  including  the 
offic(Ts  named.  There  are  twenty-eight  members  in  the  club, 
all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  three,  are  residents  of  New 
Y'ork  city.  The  total  membership  is  limited  to  seventy-five.  The 
initiation  fee  is  ?150.  The  club  pays  the  Adirondack  Iron  and 
Steel  Company  a  nominal  sum,  yearly,  as  rent  —  one  dollar  per 
year — ,  but  assumes  the  taxes  on  the  entire  property,  which 
amount  to  about  $4,000,  annually. 

This  preserve  is  located  in  the  mountain  region,  and  in  the 
heart  of  the  Wilderness.  Its  lands  include  the  largest  portion 
of  the  great  mountains,  Marcy,  Colden,  and  Mclntyre.  Santa- 
noni,  Henderson,  Redfield,  Allen,  and  Adams,  with  their  tower- 
ing summits,  lie,  also,  wholly  within  the  preserve.  The  Hudson 
River  has  its  source  here,  and  the  Opalescent  River,  with  its 
beautiful  scenery,  flows  diagonally  across  the  entire  tract. 
Within  its  limits  are  situated  Lalies  Sanford,  Henderson,  Colden, 
Avalanche,  and  Harkness,  whose  forest-clad  slopes  rise  grandly 
until  they  pass  the  timber  line.  One  of  the  famous  Preston 
Ponds  is  on  this  tract,  together  with  many  smaller  bodies  of 
water.  With  its  great  area  of  land,  covered  with  mountain 
forests,  and  interspersed  with  lakes,  ponds,  and  brooks,  the  pre- 
serve affords  opportunities  for  fishing  and  hunting  that  are 
unsurpassed. 

The  club  has  been  very  strict  in  its  rules  as  to  fishing  and 
hunting.  Deer  are  now  exceedingly  plentiful.  Prior  to  1881,  it 
had  established  a  fish  hatchery  at  the  Upper  Club  House,  and 
kept  it  in  extensive  operation  for  a  number  of  years;  but  the 
club  was  obliged  to  suspend  operations  in  the  hatchery  when 
the  lumbering  conmienced,  for  the  running  of  the  logs  out  of 
Lake  Henderson  djisturbed  the  water  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
young  fry  were  killed  as  fast  as  hatched.  There  is  an  abund- 
ance of  trout  in  Lake  Henderson,  Preston  Ponds,  Lakes  Hark- 
ness and  Andrew;  and  black  bass  in  Lake  Sanford,  and  Perch 
Pond. 
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Tlie  president  of  the  club,  Mr.  James  Weeks,  writes  as  fol- 
lows: ^*The  writer  has  been  familiar  with  this  section  of  the 
woods  since  1852,  and  would  say  that  game  and  fish  are  now 
more  abundant  than  they  were  at  that  date.  The  strict  enfoi'ce- 
ment  of  the  game  laws  has,  of  course,  tended  to  this  result.  As 
a  matter  of  courae  we  are  exceedingly  careful  with  regard  to 
fires.  So  much  danger  exists  by  reason  of  careless  leaving  of 
fires  by  camping  parties,  that  were  more  lands  taken  up  by 
properly  organized  clubs,  the  danger  to  the  forests  from  this 
source  would  be  much  lessened." 

The  club  contribute  liberally  to  the  propagation  of  fish  and 
game,  and  a  few  years  ago  purchased  a  small  herd  of  moose 
which  were  placed  on  the  preserve.  The  experunent,  however, 
was  a  failure,  as  the  entire  herd  died  soon  after  it  was  brought 
there.  In  1881  Preston  Pond  was  restocked  with  speckled 
trout  brought  from  the  Rangely  Lakes  in  Maine,  These  trout 
have  attained  an  extraordinary  size,  the  recorded  weights  of 
several  that  have  been  caught  exceeding  anything  of  the  kind 
in  the  Adirondacks. 

The  entire  preserve  is  covered  with  an  unbroken  forest.  About 
twenty-five  years  ago  part  of  the  land  around  Lake  Sanford  was 
l)urned  over,  and  some  of  the  land  had  been  cut  over  to  make 
charcoal  for  smelting  iron.  But  these  burned  and  denuded  areas 
have  reforested  themselves  naturally  with  a  fine  second  growth 
which,  to  the  inexperienced  eye,  conceals  all  trace  of  former 
denudation;  while  the  expert  can  trace*  these  areas  only  by 
■noting  the  difference  in  species  of  the  timber  which  covers  tliem. 
The  northern  part  of  the  tract  has  never  been  touched  by  fire, 
and  around  Lake  Golden  and  the  Preston  Ponds  there  is  little 
in  its  appearance  to  indicate  that  any  lumbering  has  ever  be?en 
done  there.  On  the  Marcy  slopes,  however,  the  more  recent 
operations  of  the  axemen  are  plainly  noticeable. 

The  entire  tract  has  been  lumbered  over  by  Messrs.  Finch, 
Pruyn  &  Co.,  of  Glens  Falls,  under  a  contract  made  with  the 
trustee  of  the  property.  This  firm  commenced  operations  on 
the  land  in  the  fall  of  1881,  but  are  now  practically  through. 
They  cut  no  hardwood  whatever,  nor  any  tamarack,  cedar  or 
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balsam.  They  took  only  the  large  spruce  and  pine.  The  forest 
has  suffered  but  little  in  its  general  appearance,  and  remains 
unimpaired  as  a  protection  to  that  part  of  the  Hudson  water- 
shed. 

The  club  has  its  headquarters  in  a  large,  commodious  building, 
which  was  once  used  as  a  hotel  or  boarding-house  in  the  now 
"  deserted  village  "  at  the  Upper  Iron  Works,  but  which  has  been 
rebuilt  to  suit  present  requirements.  Some  of  the  other  houses 
hare  also  been  rebuilt  or  refitted  for  the  use  of  the  members  and 
guides.  The  club  has  built  some  log  "camps"  in  neat,  rustic 
style  at  Lake  Golden  and  the  Upper  Preston  Pond.  These  build- 
ings are  comfortably  furnished,  and  offer  attractive  resorts  for 
the  hunter,  fisherman^  and  lover  of  wild  mountain  scenery. 

The  trails  leading  through  the  Indian  Pass  and  Avalanche 
Pass  from  the  Adirondack  Lodge,  bring  tourists  frequently  to  the 
club  house  at  the  Upper  Works,  where  they  receive  good  hotel 
accommodations,  for  a  limited  time;  or  longer,  if  the  rooms  are 
not  needed  for  the  use  of  the  club.  The  old  deserted  village,  the 
iron  dam,  and  the  abandoned  furnaces  now  overgrown  with  grass 
and  bushes,  have  always  attracted  tourists  to  the  locality. 

The  members  have  a  club  house,  also,  at  the  "  Lower  Works  " 
on  the  Hudson  River,  ten  miles  south  of  the  one  at  the  "  Upper 
Works."  This  club  house  is  on  the  highway  leading  from  New- 
comb  to  Schroon  River,  and  is  marked  on  the  maps  as 
Tahawus  P.  O. 

The  club-house  and  surrounding  property  at  the  Upper  House 
is  in  charge  of  Myron  L.  Buttles,  the  superintendent  His  address 
is  Tahawus,  Essex  county,  N.  Y. 


Adirondack  Mountain  Reserve. 

In  the  printed  notices  posted  on  its  lands  this  association  states 
that "  it  desires  to  preserve  the  Ausable  Lakes,  rivers  and  adjacent 
forests  in  their  natural  beauty,  and  to  prevent  them  from  being 
injured;  to  restock  the  waters  with  fish  and  to  protect  the  game. 
Places  of  interest  are  to  be  rendered  more  accessible  by  roads 
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and  trails."  The  notices  state  lurther  that,  although  private 
property,  the  preserve  is  open  to  visitors  willing  to  observe  its 
regulations. 

This  association  owns  28,626  acres,  situated  in  the  town>i  of 
Keene  and  North  Hudson,  Essex  County.  This  tract  includes 
Township  48,  Totten  and  Crossfleld's  Purchase,  containing  27,000 
acres;  the  south  part  (544 i  acres),  of  Lot  68,  Township  12, 
O.  M.  T.,  Richards'  Survey;  and  Lots  33, 34, 36, 79, and 80, Roaring 
Brook  Tract,  1,081  acres;  a  total  of  28,625 i  acres. 

Its  officers  are:  President,  William  G;  Neilson,  220  South 
Fourth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  secretary,  S.  Sidney  Smith,  59 
Wall  street,  New  York;  treasurer,  Edward  L  H.  Howell,  220 
South  Fourth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

There  are  fifty-five  members,  all  residents  of  the  States  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts,  and  mainly  of  the 
cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston.  The  association 
was  incorporated  in  1887,  under  the  law's  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

This  tract  embraces  the  boldest  and  finest  scenery  in  the 
Adirondacks  being  a  magnificent  combination  of  mountain  and 
lake  which  in  some  places  is  impressively  grand.  The  two 
Ausable  Lalces  are  situated  in  the  48th  Township;  the 
Ausable  River,  East  Branch,  flows  from  the  Lower  Lake  through 
the  Reserve  for  about  three  and  three-quarter  miles.  Many  high 
mountain  peaks,  including  Noon  Mark,  The  Gothics,  and  Hay- 
stack, are  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Preserve,  while  the 
towering  sunmiits  of  Mts.  Marcy  and  Dix  are  near  its 
lines,  just  outside  the  48th  Township.  A  fine  road, 
built  and  graveled  at  great  expense,  leads  from  St.  Hubert's  to 
the  Lower  Lake,  a  distance  of  four  miles,  affording  a  delightful, 
shady  drive  through  the  forest,  with  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the 
foaming  cascades  of  the  Ausable.  Before  the  association  took 
charge  of  this  property,  this  road  was  well-nigh  impassible.  Toll 
is  now  charged  on  it  for  carriages,  but  no  more  than  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  it  in  repair,  the  receipts  from  tolls  being  used  to 
maintain  and  improve  the  road.  Eight  summer  cottages  have 
21 
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been  built  on  Township  48,  on  a  cleared  spot  near  the  rustic 
structure  or  gateway,  at  the  entrance  to  the  preserve.  These 
cottages  are  occupied  by  members  and  their  friends  during  the 
summer  season. 

The  property  is  in  charge  of  W.  S.  Brown,  Superintendent,  and 
J.  W.  Otis,  Game  Warden.  There  are  sixteen  guides,  all  members 
of  the  Keene  Valley  Guides'  Association,  who  have  boats  on  both 
lakes,  and  camps  on  the  Upper  Lake,  and  who  have  the  exclusive 
right  to  talce  parties  to  the  Upper  Lake  for  camping  or  boating. 
No  person  is  allowed  to  camp  upon  the  property  of  the  Com- 
pany unless  accompanied  by  an  authorized  guide,  and  a  sum'  is 
charged  each  person  for  every  night  spent  in  camp. 

The  public  are  not  debarred  from  this  preserve,  but  may  camp 
and  fish,  subject  to  certain  regulations  and  to  the  payment  of 
certain  charges  which  are  applicable  to  members  as  w(?ll  as 
others.  No  hunting  has  been  allowed  on  the  property  since  it 
was  purchased  in  1887,  permission  being  denied  to  the  members 
as  well  as  to  the  public.  Between  July  fifth  and  August  fifteenth, 
permits  for  fishing  are  issued  to  members  and  others,  on  appli- 
cation to  the  superintendent.  For  tliese  peiinits  members  are 
charged  one  dollar  per  day,  and  persons,  not  members,  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  per  day.  A  pennit  allows  the  holder  the  use  of 
only  one  rod.  The  person  holding  the  permit  may  exercise  the 
privilege  personally  or  allow  a  companion,  or  guide,  accompany- 
ing him,  to  use  the  rod  when  not  fishing  himself.  Fishing  with 
hand-lines  is  prohibited,  and  all  trolling  is  to  be  done  with  a 
rod.  The  number  of  fish  which  may  be  taken  by  one  rod  on 
any  one  day  shall  not  exceed  ten  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Lakes, 
or  thirty  in  any  other  locality,  except  in  Marcy  Brook,  where  the 
members  have  preference  over  other  applicant's.  Permits  must 
be  returned  to  the  superintendent  with  an  indorsement  showing 
the  number  of  fish  caught,  species,  weight,  etc. 

No  timber  is  allowed  to  be  cut  on  the  preserve  except  for 
fuel  or  for  the  removal  of  dead  and  diseased  trees.  On  2,050 
acres  in  the  nartheast  corner  of  Township  48,  the  merchantable 
spruce  is  being  cut  under  a  contract  made  at  the  time  the  com- 
pany purchased  the  land,  in  order  to  acquire  the  title  to  all  this 
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township.  The  timber  on  Township  48  is  mainly  first-growth 
maple  and  beech,  with  considerable  spruce  and  hemlock  inter- 
mixed. Some  of  the  lots  in  the  Roaring  Brook  Tract  have  been 
"  lumbered  "  over,  and  the  soft  trees  removed. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  managemeut  of  this  preserve 
accords  to  the  public  the  same  privileges,  substantially,  as  are 
granted  to  its  members.  The  regulations  may  seem  unnecesr 
sarily  strict;  but  they  were  adopted  because  they  yrere  deemed 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  its  forest  and  the  existence  of  its 
game.  There  are  no  restrictions  on  the  public  but  what  apply  as 
well  to  the  members  upon  whom  the  cost  and  maintenance  of  the 
preserve  devolves. 


Adirondack  Preserve  Association. 

This  property  is  located  in  Essex  County,  N.  Y.,  and  includes 
Lots  10,  11,  and  12,  and  part  of  Lots  8  and  9,  in  Township 
L6,  Totten  and  Crossfield's  Purchase.  In  shape  it  is  a  parallelo- 
gram, with  an  area  of  4,583  acres,  all  of  which  is  owned  by  the 
association  in  fee  simple. 

The  nam^es  and  addresses  of  the  officers  are:  President,  J.  M. 
Lawson,  15  East  Sixty-seventh  street,  New  York;  vice-president, 
Edwin  W.  Adams,  114  Wall  street,  New  York;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  James  Yalden,  11  Pine  street,  New  York. 

There  is  a  board  of  trustees,  composed  of  the  officers  £UDd  the 
following  gentlemen:  Charles  B.  Brush,  Hoboken,  N.  J.;  F.  W. 
Kitching,  894  Keade  street,  New  York;  E.  Terry,  Century  Club, 
New  York;  Thos.  B.  Keer,  120  Broadway,  New  York. 

There  are  fifty-eight  members,  mostly  from  New  York  and 
Pittsburgh.  The  cities  of  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  New 
York,  Binghamton,  Little  Falls,  and  Newburyport,  Mass.,  are  also 
represented  in  the  club,  together  with  residents  of  Maine  and 
Delaware. 

The  land  is  for  the  greater  part  heavily  timbered  with  pipe, 
spruce,  and  hardwood,  the  latter  predominatin  largely,  as  is  the 
case  throughout  the  entire  Adirondack  Forest.  Only  a  limited 
quantity  of  timber  has  been  cut  on  the  preserve,  and,  in  recent 
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years,  only  such  as  was  required  for  building  purposes  on 
the  property.  There  is  a  large  clearing  around  the  club-house, 
which  was  made  several  years  ago  for  fanning,  but  which  is 
utilized  now  by  the  club  for  its  table  supply. 

The  location  is  high,  healthful,  and  well  watered,  and  a  natural 
resort  for  deer  and  other  game.  There  are  seven  lakes  on  the  prop- 
erty;  Minlv,"  "  Thumb,''  Beslver  No.  1,"  "  Beaver  No.  2,"  "  Beaver 
No.  3,"  "Loon,"  and  "Frank,"  which  abound  with  trout  ,black  bass, 
and  pickerel.  Mink  lake,  the  largest  of  the  seven,  is  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water  interspersed  with  several  islands.  There  is  some 
good  mountain  scenery,  and  from  Prospect  Rock,  a  short  walk 
from  the  club-house,  there  is  a  grand  view,  covering  an  area 
of  sixty  square  miles,  in  which  over  100  mountain  peaks,  large 
and  small,  are  visible.  The  entire  club-house  has  been  well 
furnished,  and  special  efforts  have  been  made  for  providing  the 
members  with  comforts  and  accommodations  not  usually  found 
in  the  mountains.  The  buildings  comprise  a  three-story  club 
house,  suitably  furnished,  and  several  cottages  for  the  special 
accommodation  of  separate  members  and  their  families,  also  a 
dining-hall,  laundry,  kitchen,  woodsheds,  ice-house,  and  barns. 

The  club  has  a  large  retinue  of  servants  and  guides,  w^ho,  with 
the  superintendent,  live  on  the  place.  The  superintendent  is 
Mr.  Robert  Bibby;  his  post-office  address  is  Minerva,  Essex 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

While  the  general  purposes  of  this  association  are  rest  and. 
healthful  recreation,  its  members  evince  a  desire  to  render  every 
assistance  in  their  power  in  the  great  work  of  forest  preserva- 
tion, and  especial  pains  have  been  taken  to  that  end.  They  also 
co-operate  heartily  in  the  propagation  of  fish  and  game,  their 
rules  and  restrictions  being  designed  to  further  this  desirable 
object 


Adirondack  Forestry  Association. 

This  association  owns  3,500  acres  in  Hamilton  County,  in 
Township  22,  Totten  and  Crossfleld  Purchase,  embracing  Lots 
31  to  57,  inclusive,  in  the  south  half  of  the  township.   The  land 
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is  near  Long  Lake,  part  of  the  property  abutting  its  shore. 
Several  small  lots  have  been  sold  off  already  for  camps. 

The  trustees  of  the  association  are:  Gen.  Hazard  Stevens, 
Boston,  Mass.;  Oscar  B.  Ireland,  Springfield,  Mass.;  George  E. 
Terry,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

The  present  object  of  the  managers  is  to  preserv^e  the  timber, 
and  no  contracts  have  been  made  for  cutting  any  part  of  it; 
neither  has  the  tract  been  posted  with  trespass  notices. 


The  Nehasane  Park  Association. 

This  organization  now  holds  title  to  the  larger  portion  of  the 
Adirondack  lands  purchased  by  Dr.  William  Seward  Webb,  of 
New  York.  Its  lands  are  located  in  Township  8,  John  Brown's 
Tract,  and  in  Townships  37,*  38,  41,  and  43,  and  triangle  north 
of  38  in  the  Totten  and  Crossfield  Purchase,  all  in  the  northern 
part  of  Herkimer  and  Hamilton  Counties.  The  number  of  acres 
owned  is  about  112,000;  no  land  is  leased. 

The  officers  are:  President,  Henry  L.  Sprague,  15  Broad 
street.  New  York;  treasurer,  William  L,  Garden,  51  East  Forty- 
fourth  street,  New  York;  secretary,  Charles  H.  Burnett,  51  East 
Forty-fourth  street,  New  York. 

The  same  persons  constitute  the  board  of  directors. 

The  association  is  capitalized  at  $400,000,  divided  into  4,000 
shares  of  $100  each;  and  its  membership,  at  present,  is  limited 
to  the  officers  and  directors  named,  and  Dr.  Willijim  Seward 
Webb.  Its  objects  are,  substantially,  to  preserve  and  cultivate 
the  forest;  protect  and  propagate  its  game  and  fish;  and  to 
develop  and  better  generally  the  Adirondacks  as  a  resort  for 
sportsmen  and  tourists,  as  well  as  to  preserve,  beautify,  and 
improve  its  streams,  lakes  and  ponds. 

Contracts  have  been  made  for  the  removal  of  the  soft  or 
floatable  timber  (down  to  the  proper  diameter  limit)  on  about 
30,000  acres  of  these  lands,  principally  in  Township  8;  but  no 
timber  in  Township  8  has  been  sold  around  Twitchell  Lake,  or 


*  Not  ioclading  the  land  in  Townfibip  87,  north  of  the  railroad. 
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on  the  shores  of  the  Fulton  Chain.  No  effort  to  utilize  the 
hard  woods  on  these  tracts  has  been  made. 

About  10,000  acres,  or  more  than  fifteen  square  miles,  of  this 
property,  located  in  Township  37,  is  surrounded  by  a  wire  fence 
ten  feet  high,  within  which  the  native  deer  and  imported  elk 
and  moose,  as  well  as  smaller  game  and  fish,  are  secure  from 
molestation  by  the  general  public,  this  particular  tract,  togethi»r 
with  about  40,000  acres  of  adjoining  land,  being  resefved  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  Dr.  Webb  and  his  personal  friends  or  guests. 
This  portion  of  the  preserve  is  known  as  the  "  Liike  Lila  Depart- 
ment." 

That  portion  of  Township  8  bordering  on  Second,  Third,  and 
Fourth  Lalces  of  the  Fulton  Chain  has  been  allotted  in  camp- 
sites of  an  average  width  of  200  feet,  with  varying  depths  (about 
six  acres  each),  which  have  been  placed  on  the  market  for  sale. 
Many  of  these  beautiful  camp-sites  have  been  purchased  by 
people  desirous  of  establishing  a  summer  home  in  the  woods, 
who  were  influenced,  doubtless  by  their  accessibility- 

This  territory,  together  with  Township  Xo.  42  (T.  &  C.  P.),  and 
the  east  one-third  of  Township  No.  5  (John  Brown's  Tract), 
which  is  the  property  of  Dr.  Webb  personally,  may  all  be  sold 
for  sporting  or  lumbering  purposes.  In  addition  to  these  tracts, 
Dr.  Webb  has  title  to  some  20,000  acres  of  Adirondack  forest,  a 
part  of  which  at  least  he  would  be  willing  to  sell  to  the  State  at  a 
fair  price,  if  the  Legislature  ever  make  any  appropriation  for 
such  purposes.  He  has  also  some  small  holdings  in  Franklin 
County,  outside  the  lines  of  the  Adirondack  Park. 

The  officials  who  transact  the  business  of  and  care  for  the 
property,  are:  William  Seward  Webb,  proprietor,  51  East  Forty- 
fourth  street,  New  York;  Edward  M.  Burns,  manager  forest 
lands,  Herkimer,  N.  Y.;  Fitz  Greene  Halleck,  superintendent 
Lake  Lila  Department,  Nehasane,  N.  Y.;  Byron  ^Vmes,  assistant 
superintendent,  Nehasane,  N.  Y.;  George  Fazette,  second  assist- 
ant superintendent,  Little  Eapids,  N.  Y. 

In  addition  to  these  officials  a  number  of  gamekeepers  are 
employed.   The  superintendents  hold  special  appointments  from 
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the  State  as  firewardens  and  game  protectors;  t^nd  the  two 
assistant  superintendents  are  deputy  sheriffs. 

The  following  copy  of  the  certificate  of  incorporation  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  at  Albany,  June  11,  1894,  is 
inserted  here  to  show  one  of  the  many  items  of  procedure  neces- 
sary in  establishing  a  private  preserve  of  this  kind. 

Certificate  of  Incorporation. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 
City  and  County  of  New  York. 

We,  the  undersigned,  desiring  to  form  a  corporation  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  the  Business  Corporations  Law,  all  being 
of  full  age,  and  two-thirds  being  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
a  majority  residents  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do  hereby  certify. 

First.  The  name  of  the  proposed  corporation  is  to  be  the  Ne- 
ha-sa-ne  Park  Association. 

Second.  The  objects  and  nature  of  the  business  for  which  it  is 
to  be  formed  are,  to  acquire  by  purchase  wild  land  and  other 
property  situated  in  the  Adirondack  Wilderness,  and  in  the  Coun- 
ties of  Herkimer,  Hamilton,  St.  Lawrence,  and  Franklin,  New 
York  State,  and  to  sell  such  land  and  the  timber  thereon;  to 
provide  measures  and  means  to  preserve  the  forests  upon  said 
land,  and  to  protect  all  wild  animals  and  fish  within  the  bound- 
aries of  land  so  acquired;  and  the  location  of  the  business  of  the 
company  is  to  be  in  the  counties  above  mentioned. 

Third.  The  amount  and  description  of  the  capital  stock  are 
to  be  as  follows;  Four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  of  common 
stock. 

Fourth.  The  number  of  shares  of  which  the  capital  stock  con- 
sists is  4,000  shares,  at  f  100,  par  value. 

Fifth.  The  location  of  the  principal  business  office  is  to  be  in 
the  village  of  Poland,  Town  of  Russia,  Herkimer  County,  New 
York. 

Sixth.  Its  duration  is  to  be  fifty  years. 

Seventh.  The  number  of  its  directors  is  to  be  three,  each  of 
whom  is  a  stockholder,  and  is  to  hold  at  least  five  shares  of 
stock. 
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Eighth.  The  nanio  and  post-office  addresses  of  the  directors 
for  the  first  year  are  as  follows,  viz.:  William  L.  Garden,  No. 
51  East  Forty-fourth  street,  Kew  York;  Henry  L.  Sprague,  No. 
15  Broad  street,  New  York;  Charles  H.  Burnett,  No.  51  Ea^ 
Forty-fourth  street,  New  York. 

Ninth.  The  post-office  addreses  of  the  subscribers  and  the 
number  of  shares  of  stock  which  each  agm*  to  take  in  the  cor- 
poration are  as  follows:  William  L.  Garden,  51  East  Forty- 
fourth  street,  New  York,  5  shares;  Henry  L.  b^prague,  15  Broad 
street,  New  York,  3,990  shares;  Charles  H.  Burnett,  51  East 
Forty-fourth  street,  New  York,  5  shares. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  made,  signed,  and  acknowledged 
this  certificate,  this  eleventh  day  of  June,  1894. 

(Signed.)       CHARLES  H.  BI:RNETT, 
HENRY  L.  SPRAGI^E. 
WILLIAM  L.  GARDEN. 

As  previously  stated,  the  association  purchased  its  lands  from 
Dr.  William  Seward  Webb.  The  consideration  mentioned  in  the 
deed  was  $083,500,  and  the  lands  conveyed  were  dt^scribed  as 
containing,  in  the  aggregate,  101,293  acres.  The  price  may  seeau 
somewhat  above  the  usual  rate  per  acre  for  Adirondack  lands. 
But  this  territory,  in  addition  to  its  value  as  a  hunting  ground 
and  summer  resort,  is  heavily  timbered  with  merchantable 
species,  the  logs  now  being  accessible  by  either  rail  or  water. 
On  Township  8,  Brown's  Tract  (owntMi  by  Dr.  Webb),  the  spruce 
w^as  recently  sold  for  six  dollars  per  acre,  leaving  the  owner  in 
possession  of  the  land,  still  covered  witli  hardwood  forest, 
together  with  the  Valuable  cottage  or  hotel  sites  along  the 
Fulton  Chain  and  Big  Moose*  Lakes.  As  the  adjoining  townships 
are  equally  well  or  better  timbered,  this  latter  transaction  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  Nehasane  lands. 

The  Nehasane  Park,  though  lacking  in  mountain  scenery,  is 
situated  in  the  lake  region,  and  includes  some  beautiful  bodies 
of  water,  many  of  which  are  unsurpassed  for  their  natural  supply 
of  speckled  trout.  Lakes  Lila  and  Nehasane  (formerly  Smith's 
and  Albany  Lakes),  tare  the  largest  in  the  park.  Big  Moose  Lake, 
on  Township  8,  does  not  seem  to  be  included  in  the  preserve  of 
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The  Nehasane  Association,  although  owned  by  Dr.  Webb.  Dr. 
Webb  has  his  own  "Forest  Lodge"  at  Lake  Lila,  a  new  and 
elegant  structure,  having  been  erected  for  that  purpose  on  the 
site  of  the  little,  old  hotel,  which  for  so  many  years  had  extended 
its  good  cheer  to  the  tired  sportsmen  and  tourists  of  the  Beaver 
River  region. 

Though  a  private  preserve,  permits  are  freely  granted  to 
reputable  sportsmen  to  hunt  and  fish  upon  all  the  property 
except  on  the  lands  reserved  for  the  ow^ners  use.  These  reserved 
lands,  from  which  all  are  excluded,  are  described,  on  the  back  of 
the  printed  permits,  as  including  "  about  50,000  acres,  taking  in 
Lake  Lila  (formerly  Smith's  Lake),  Nehasane  Lake  (formerly 
Albany  Lake),  Nigger,  Oven,  Big  Rock,  Crooked,  Clear,  Gull, 
Grassy,  Fall,  and  Witchopple  Lakes,  Charley  Pond,  and  the 
Beaver  River  down  to  the  Totten  and  Crossfield  line,  and  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  on  each  side  of  the  stream." 

The  permits  are  granted  "  on  condition  that  the  State  laws 
are  observed  regarding  game,  fish,  and  fires,  and  that  no  dogs  are 
brought  upon  the  property."  Hounding  and  jacking  are  not 
permitted  under  any  circumstances.  Gamekeepers  are  stationed 
throughout  the  preserve  during  the  smnmer  season,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspecting  permits  and  seeing  that  the  State  laws  an^ 
observed.  No  person  is  allowed  on  the  property  without  a  per- 
mit, and  any  violation  of  the  game  laws,  or  of  the  terms  of  tlia 
permit,  is  considered  sufficient  cause  for  the  ejection  of  the 
offender.  Another  condition,  printed  conspicuously  on  the 
permit,  is  "  that  no  fish  be  taken  or  shipped  off  the  property." 

The  Adirondack  division  of  the  New^  York  Central  railroad 
runs  across  the  entire  park;  but  the  stations  at  Little  Rapids  and 
Nehasane  are  private  ones,  to  which  no  tickets  are  sold,  baggage 
checked,  or  trains  allowed  to  stop,  these  stations  being  for  the 
accommodation  of  persons  connected  with  the  park.  Most  of 
the  sportsmen  visiting  the  preserve  leave  the  train  at  Beaver 
River  Station,  or  at  Big  Moose.  Application  for  permits  should 
be  made  to  William  Seward  Webb,  51  East  Forty-fourth  street, 
New  York,  or  to  Edward  M.  Burns,  manager^  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 
22 
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De  Camp  Preserve. 

This  property  embraces  a  forest  of  29,500  acres,  situated  in 
John  Brown^s  Tract,  Herkimer  County.  It  is  owned  by  Mrs. 
Julia  L.  De  Camp,  of  New  York,  who  has  a  summer  residence 
on  the  property,  on  First  Lake,  Fulton  Chain. 

To  facilitate  the  management  and  disposal  of  the  property,  it 
has  been  divided  by  the  owner  into  four  different  tracts: 

First. —  Wilderness  Park,  containing  about  11,000  acres,  situ- 
ated in  the  north  part  of  Township  One,  "  Industry,"  and  includ- 
ing that  portion  lying  north  of  the  Adirondack  and  St.  Lawrence 
railroad.  Located  on  this  tract  are  the  Helgate  Lakes,  Copper, 
Middlesettlement,  Pine,  and  other  smaller  lakes. 

Second. —  South  Park,  containing  about  2,000  acres,  and  includ- 
ing that  portion  of  the  north  part  of  Township  1  lying  south 
of  the  railroad.  The  north  branch  of  the  Moose  River  flows 
through  this  tract. 

Third. —  North  Park,  containing  about  6,500  acres,  situated  in 
Township  7,  "Economy,"  John  Brown's  Tract,  and  embracing 
most  of  the  township  Ij'ing  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Adi- 
rondack and  St.  Lawrence  railroad.  Within  this  tract  are  Little 
Safford,  Gibbs,  Clear  Pond,  Lotus  Lake,  and  some  other  small 
bodies  of  water. 

Fourth. —  East  Park,  containing  about  10,000  acres  in  the  same 
township,  but  lying  south  and  east  of  the  railroad.  This  latter 
tract  includes  the  First  Lake  of  the  famous  Fulton  Chain,  and 
part  of  the  Second  Lake;  also,  Nick's  Lake,  and  several  small 
ponds  or  sheets  of  water  that  have  as  yet  received  no  name. 

In  a  printed  notice  posted  by  the  owner,  these  lands  are  desig- 
nated as  private  parks,  held  for  the  purpose  of  forest  protection; 
and  for  the  propagation  and  protection  of  fish,  birds  and  game. 
All  persons  are  *^  warned  and  forbidden,"  in  this  notice,  under 
penalty  of  the  law,  from  trespassing  on  any  portion  of  the  pre- 
serve by  "hunting,  shooting,  or  fishing."  This  notice,  which  is 
dated  December  5,  1892,  was  duly  published,  at  the  time,  in 
"The  Herkimer  Citizen,"  and,  in  1893,  was  printed  on  cloth 
placards,  which  were  nailed  upon  trees  and  boards  every  forty 
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rods  along  the  boundary  line  of  these  parks,  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  and  provisions  of  the  law  governing  private 
preserves.* 

The  general  features  of  thistractincludeavariety  of  attrac- 
tions, numerous  lakes  of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  some  acces- 
sible by  the  most  easy  routes  by  rail  and  boat,  and  others 
secluded  in  the  recesses  of  the  wilderness,  beautiful  rivers  and 
streams  winding  for  miles  through  romantic  scenery,  while 
mountains  and  hills  near  by,  or  in  the  dim  distance,  add  beauty 
and  sublimity  to  the  entire  region. 

It  is  easily  reached  by  the  Adirondack  division  of  the  New 
York  Central  railroad,  which  runs  through  it  for  a  distance  of 
eleven  miles,  and  has  stations  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
greater  portion.  On  the  Fulton  Chain  there  are  several  small 
steamers  specially  licensed  by  the  owner  of  this  tract  to  run 
through  the  waters  of  First  and  Second  Lakes. 

The  greater  part  of  the  land  is  well  timbered  with  an  almost 
primeval  forest  containing  various  species  of  hard  and  soft 
timber.  It  is  a  favorite  resort  for  deer  which  find  there  the 
retirement  necessary  to  their  safety,  and  its  waters  are  well 
stocked  with  both  salmon  and  speckled  trout. 


Beaver  River  Club. 

This  association  was  incorporated  February  10,  1893.  Its 
preserve  is  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  Herkimer  County,  on 
the  Beaver  River,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  The  club  owns 
200  acres  in  fee,  and  leases  6,000  acres  from  Mrs.  M.  L.  Fisher. 
These  lands  are  in  John  Brown's  Tract,  in  Township  5, 
"  Frugality." 

llie  club  house  is  reached  by  wagon,  via  Lowville,  and  Number 
Four  (Fenton's);  and  from  the  latter  place  by  the  Old  Military 
Road,  eastward  through  an  unbroken  wilderness  for  a  distance 
of  twelve  miles.    It  is  now  more  easily  and  conveniently  reached 


*  For  tills  law  Bee  Vol.  II  of  this  report. 
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by  the  Adirondack  Division  of  the  New  York  Central  rail- 
road, leaving  the  train  at  Beaver  River  Station,  walking  or  riding 
one  mile  to  the  river,  and  thence  by  steamer  or  row-boat  down 
the  river  for  five  miles  to  Stillwater,  where  the  club  house  and 
mountain  villa  of  the  members  are  situated. 

The  Club  embraces  in  its  possessions  what  is  familiarly  known 
as  the  "Joe  Dunbar''  property;  also  the  middle  third  of  Town- 
ship 5,  John  Brown's  Tract,  and  a  portion  of  the  west  third  of 
the  township.  This  territory  includes  Evergreen  Lake,  Raven, 
Bear,  Long,  and  Dog  Ponds.  The  Beaver  River  and  Twitchell 
Creek  flow  through  the  preserve  for  quite  a  distance. 

The  membership  of  the  club  is,  at  present,  limited  to  thirty-five 
members,  to  each  of  whom  is  granted  in  fee  a  lot  with  a  water 
front.  Cottages  have  been  and  are  being  erected  on  these  lots 
by  members  who  live  in  them  and  take  their  meals  at  the  club 
house.  The  design  of  the  club  is  to  furnish  smnmer  homes  for 
the  members  and  their  families. 

Extensive  improvements  and  additions  are  constantly  being 
made,  and  the  members  now  have  a  commodious  club  house, 
cottages,  halls,  barns,  and  the  necessary  outbuildings.  It  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  healthful  and  delightful  resorts  in 
the  great  wilderness,  while  its  advantages  for  boating,  fishing 
and  hunting  have  become  historic.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there 
there  can  be  found  a  preserve  w  hich  has  a  greater  abundance  of 
deer  and  trout.  The  club  is  vigilant  in  protecting  the  game  and 
enforcing  the  game  laws. 

The  officers  are:  President,  William  P.  Goodell,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.;  vice-president,  TMlliam  H.  Morrison,  Lowville,  N.  Y.; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  E.  R.  Comstock,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  membership  is  composed  of  gentlemen,  not  only  from  the 
above  named  cities,  but  also  from  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Jersey 
City,  and  other  places  in  the  State.  The  club  has  already 
attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity. 

The  club  house  and  property  is  under  the  management  of  the 
w^ell  known  guide,  Monroe  H.  Bullock. 
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Summer  Park. 

This  preserve  is  situated  in  the  central  part  of  Hamilton 
County,  and  is  the  sole  property  of  Mr.  William  West  Durant,  of 
New  York.  It  includes  the  whole  of  Township  6,  Totten  and 
Crossfield  Purchase;  25,000  acres  of  Township  No.  34;  3,000 
acres  of  Township  No.  19;  and  1,700  acres  of  Township  No.  5; 
in  all  56,000  acres  of  contiguous  lands,  or  one  solid  tract* 

It  includes  the  famous  Blue  Mountain  Lake,  which  lies  wholly 
within  Township  34;  also.  Eagle,  Utowana,  Sumner,  Shedd,  and 
Mohegan  Lakes,  together  with  a  large  number  of  smaller  ponds 
and  streams.  The  summit  of  Blue  Mountain  is  situated  within 
the  boundaries  of  this  park,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
south  shore  of  Raquette  Lake  is  included  in  the  lines  of  Town- 
ship 6.  The  owner  of  this  property  has  an  elegant  and  costly 
residence  at  **  Camp  Pine  Knot,"  on  Raquette  Lake,  and  another 
recently  built  on  Mohegan  Lake.  These  structures  are  built  of 
logs  in  rustic  style,  and  contain  every  luxury  and  convenience 
that  wealth  and  taste  can  supply.  The  steamboat  line  whose 
little  vessels  ply  on  the  water  of  Blue  Mountain,  Eagle,  and 
Utowana  Lakes  run  through  this  property;  but  aside  from  this 
route  the  preserve  is  closed  to  the  public. 

Careful  estimates  and  examinations  of  the  timber  on  Town- 
ship No.  34  show  that  there  are  300,000  markets  of  spruce  and 
pine  yet  i^^maining  on  this  township,  although  part  of  it  was 
lumbered  once.  The  balance  of  34  is  thickly  cwered  with  hard- 
wood timber,  except  about  200  acres.  There  are  by  actual 
measurement  about  1,700  aci-es  of  water  surface  on  this  town- 
shij).  On  the  3,000  acres  owned  in  Township  19,  the  spruce 
has  been  partially  removed,  about  15,000  markets  remaining. 
The  28,000  acres*  in  Townships  6  and  5  contain,  according  to  a 
careful  estimate  and  measurement,  700,000  markets  of  spruce 
and  pine,  mostly  spruce;  the  balance  of  the  forest  consists  of 
hard  woods  (including  some  white  ash),  hemlock,  and  cedar.  No 
timber  contracts  have  been  let,  and  no  timber  cutting  is  per- 
mitted. 


*  In  addition  to  Summer  Park.  Mr.  Durant  owns  45,r00  acres,  all  foreft,  which  are  not 
Included  in  any  preserve.  These  lands  are  not  posted,  and  are  open  to  the  public . 
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The  scenery  on  this  preserve  is  mountainous  and  picturesque. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  brook  trout,  lake  trout,  and  black  bass. 
There  are  twenty  miles  of  brook  trout  fishing.  Deer  abound  in 
great  number,  as  many  as  thirty  having  been  seen  at  one  time 
the  past  summer  on  one  small  lake. 

The  present  object  in  maintaining  this  woodland  park  is  to 
preserve  the  fish  and  game  and  save  the  valuable  timber.  There 
are  several  camps  and  keopera'  lodges  on  the  preserve.  One- 
half  of  the  whole  is  strictly  guarded  by  the  head  gamekeeper, 
John  Callahan,  and  his  six  assistants,  while  the  whole  park  is 
under  a  general  supervision  to  prevent  fires  and  violations  of 
the  game  laws.  No  part  of  the  preser\'e  has  been  denuded  by 
fire. 


Brandreth  Preserve. 

This  preserve  embraces  all  the  lands  in  Township  39,  Totten 
and  Crossfield's  Purchase,  Town  of  Long  Lake,  Hamilton  County, 
and  contains  26,000  acres. 

This  township  was  purchased  by  the  late  Benjamin  Brandreth 
about  1848,  and  has  been  owned  by  him  and  his  heirs  without 
interiniption  since  that  time.  The  present  owners  are  Franklin 
Brandreth,  Ralph  Brandreth,  and  E.  A  McAlpine,  all  of  Sing  Sing, 
N.  Y.,  who  own  it  as  tenants  in  common.  The  ownership 
covers  the  entire  township  as  surveyed,  land  and  water.  There 
has  never  been  any  timber  cutting,  or  any  use  of  the  property 
except  the  occasional  visits  of  the  ow^ners  and  their  guests  for 
pleasure  or  health. 

The  only  structui'es  upon  the  township  are  three  cottages,  one 
of  which  belongs  to  each  of  the  owners;  and  a  house  occupied  by 
Reuben  Cary,  the  gamekeeper,  who  is  employed  by  the  year.  He 
lives  on  the  premises  and  cares  for  them  in  the  absence  of  the 
owners. 

With  this  exception  the  property  remains  in  its  natural  con- 
dition. It  is  a  virgin  forest,  unscarred  as  yet  by  axe  or  fire. 
So  far  as  practicable,  it  is  closed  to  the  public.  No  hunting  or 
fishing,  except  by  the  owners  and  their  guests,  is  permitted  on 
the  premises. 
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Though  there  are  no  mountains  on  this  township,  it  hajs  an 
elevation  of  o«\'er  1,800  feet,  and  contains  the  headwaters  of  the 
Kaquette,  Beaver,  and  Moose  Bivers.  Brandreth  Lake,  about 
three  miles  long,  is  on  this  township,  and  discharges  its  w^aters 
into  the  Baquette  River;  West,  Little  Rock,  and  Shingle-Shanty 
Ponds  run  to  the  Beaver  River;  while  South  Pond  flows  into  the 
Moose  River. 


Morehouse  Lake  Club. 

This  club  was  organized  under  the  general  law  of  the  State, 
on  the  6th  day  of  September,  1889,  and  its  constitution  and 
by-laws  were  formally  adopted  on  the  fourth  of  October  follow- 
ing. Its  object,  as  stated  in  its  certificate  of  organization,  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  is  "  social  and  recreative 
purposes;"  also,  hunting,  fishing,  and  lawful  sporting  purposes. 

The  club  acquired  title,  by  purchase,  to  1,662  acres  of  land, 
situated  in  what  is  known  as  "  The  Morehouse  Eight  Thousand 
Acre  Tract,"  Town  of  Arietta,  all  in  Hamilton  County. 

The  particular  parcels  acquired  are:  Korth  one-half  Lot  No. 
8,  Lots  9,  10;  west  one-half  Lot  11,  Lots  22,  23,  24,  25;  south 
one-half  Lot  26,  and  east  one-half  Lot  28,  in  the  Morehouse 
Tract;  and  sixty-two  acres  of  Lot  279,  Ox  Bow  Tract. 

Within  the  area  of  these  lands  are  Morehouse,  Barto,  Alder, 
Brook,  and  Mud  Lakes. 

The  club  is  limited  to  a  membership  of  fifty,  and  its  member- 
ship is  full.  Most  of  the  members  reside  in  Herkimer  County, 
but  there  are  representatives  from  Utica,  Albany,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia.  The  present  officers  ai*e:  President,  W.  TV. 
Mosher,  Middleville,  X.  Y.;  vice-presidents.  W.  A.  Ingham,  New- 
port, N.  Y.;  Joseph  P.  Ogden,  Ilion,  N.  Y.;  George  Graves,  ; 

secretary,  S.  W.  Hamlin,  Middleville,  N.  Y.;  treasurer,  H.  E. 
Jackson,  Middleville,  N.  Y.,  and  a  board  of  trustees  of  seven 
members;  also  an  executive  committee  of  five. 

The  tract  is  mountainous,  and  heavily  wooded.  There  is  a 
moderate  amount  of  soft  wood  timber  on  the  preserve,  which 
was  retained  by  the  parties  from  whom  the  land  was  purchased, 
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with  the  privilege  of  removing  the  same  within  ten  years.  These 
parties,  during  the  past  year,  have  been  engaged  in  cutting  this 
timber,  taking  it  out  by  way  of  Piseco  Lake,  and  thence  down 
the  Sacandaga  Biver  to  Fort  Edward,  on  the  Hudson.  The 
preserve  is  located  on  the  watershed  between  the  Sacandaga  and 
the  East  Canada  Creek,  Morehouse  Lake  being  the  fountain 
head  of  the  latter. 

The  association  maintains  no  club  house,  but  members  have 
the  right  to  erect  cottages  on  the  land,  in  such  places  as  may 
be  approved  by  the  trustees,  and  to  retain  the  same  as  their 
own  individual  property.  Fifteen  cottages  have  already  been 
built  under  this  arrangement  on  the  shore  of  Morehouse  Lake, 
and  the  erection  of  others  is  contemplated.  A  keeper  is  employed 
on  the  preserve  the  whole  year,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after 
the  property  of  the  club,  to  keep  the  trails  open,  to  prevent 
the  intrusion  of  poachers,  to  guard  against  forest  fires,  and 
to  see  that  the  law  is  in  no  way  violated.  Each  member  is 
restricted  as  to  the  amount  of  fish  which  may  be  taken  away 
from  the  preserve  during  any  one  year.  Speckled  trout  are  the 
only  fish  that  inhabit  the  waters  of  the  preserve.  Nothing  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  stocking  the  lakes;  for,  thus  far,  the 
fish  have  been  abundant,  and  there  are  no  indications  that  the 
supply  is  diminishing. 

The  constitution  and  by-laws,  which  are  neatly  printed  in 
pamphlet  fonn,  contain  some  wise  provisions.  No  member  or 
guest  may  take  away,  for  his  own  use,  more  than  ten  pounds 
of  fish  in  any  one  year.  No  timber  can  be  cut  within  ten 
rods  of  the  lake.  Where  timber  is  cut  for  firewood  or  building 
purposes,  the  brush  must  be  carefully  piled  at  the  expense  of 
the  party  for  whom  the  trees  are  cut,  and  this,  together  with 
useless  tops,  is  to  be  burned  at  a  safe  and  proper  time.  Mem- 
bers or  guests  are  also  prohibited  from  bringing  any  dogs  on 
the  premises,  except  during  the  hounding  season. 


Wilmurt  Club. 

This  club  was  organized  as  a  sporting  club  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  fishing  and  hunting  privileges  afforded  by  the  Adirondack 
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Wilderness.  The  association  own,  in  fee,  Lots  40,  44,  45,  46,  52, 
53,  54,  55,  61,  and  the  westerly  quarter  of  60,  in  Arthurboro 
Patent,  Hamilton  County,  a  tract  situated  about  six  miles  north 
of  the  post-office  of  Morehouseville,  and  comprising  1,655  acres. 
This  embraces  all  of  Wilmurt  Lake,  from  which  the  club  derives 
its  name,  and  the  greater  portion  of  Big  Eock  Lake.  A  small 
pgrtion  of  the  latter  is  located  on  Lots  51,  and  62,  which  belong 
to  the  State. 

The  officers  are:  President,  Hon.  Titus  Sheard,  Little  Falls, 
N.  Y.;  vice-president,  J.  J.  Albright,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  secretary, 
0.  H.  Smyth,  Clinton,  N.  Y.;  treasurer,  F.  A.  Ethridge, 
Rome,  N.  Y. 

The  other  members  are:  A.  L.  Barber,  New  York  city;  W.  E. 
Barber,  Washington,  D.  C;  D.  H.  Burrell,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.; 
D.  C;  Gen.  Geo.  S.  Field,  Buffalo,  N.Y.;  Edmund  Hayes,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  C.  S.  Maurice,  Athens,  Pa.;  Hon.  Warner  Miller, 
Herkimer,  N.  Y.;  R.  H.  Plumb,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  R  D.  Wilson, 
Estate. 

The  number  of  members  is  limited  to  sixteen.  There  are  two 
shares  still  in  the  treasury.  The  tract  is,  excepting  the  water 
and  about  ten  acres  of  cleared  land  around  the  club  house,  all 
well  wooded.  No  timber  is  allowed  to  be  cut  on  the  premises 
of  the  club. 

Wilmurt  Lake  is  well  stocked  with  brook  trout;  and  Big  Rock 
Lake  is  stocked  with  lake  trout  and  land-locked  salmon,  or 
Ouananiche,  the  latter  having  been  introduced  at  considerable 
expense  by  the  present  owners  of  this  property.  They  have  also 
expended  large  sums  in  stocking  Wilmurt  Lake  with  speckled 
trout.   Deer  are  abundant  in  this  section. 

The  object  and  aim  of  the  club  is  to  work  in  full  harmony  with 
the  State  in  preserving  this  territory,  and  protecting  the  State 
property  adjoining,  as  far  as  possible,  in  accordance  with  the 
game  and  forest  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  These  laws 
have  been  adopted  as  part  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
club. 

Charles  Kronmiller  is  employed  as  gamekeeper  during  the 
entire  year.   He  has  instructions  to  co-operate  with  the  flre- 
23 
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wardens  and  foresters  to  the  fullest  extent,  it  being  the  purpose 
of  the  club  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  State  in  preserving 
its  forests  from  destruction.  ' 


Santanoni  Park. 

This  beautiful  piece  of  forest  property  is  owned  by  Mr.  Robert 
O.  Pruyn,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.;  who  purchased  it  for  a  summer  resi- 
dence, and  for  the  rare  hunting  and  fishing  which  it  affords.  It 
is  situated  in  the  southeasterly  part  of  Township  28,  Totten  and 
Crossfleld's  Purchase,  and  in  the  town  of  Newcomb,  Essex  County. 
It  includes  also,  some  adjoining  lots  in  Township  27,  along  the 
outlet  of  Newcomb  Lake,  the  entire  preserve  embracing  10,135 
acres.  Within  its  area  are  Newcomb  Lake  and  Moose  Pond,  the 
former  known  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  lakes  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  It  is  a  large  body  of  water,  embellished  with  well  for- 
ested islands,  and  surrounded  by  picturesque  mountain  scenery. 
The  park  takes  its  name  from  Santanoni  Mountain,  which  rises 
grandly  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  residence  on  this  preserve  is  the  largest  and  finest  in  the 
entire  forest.  It  consists  of  five  low  cottages,  with  a  combined 
frontage  of  265  feet,  connected  by  broad  piazzas.  In  the  rear 
is  a  large,  detached  kitchen,  a  Wickes'  refrigerating  room,  and 
the  guides'  and  servants'  quarters.  The  lodge  and  stables  are 
half  a  mile  from  the  residence,  or  "Camp  Santanoni,"  as  it  is 
called.  The  buildings  composing  the  residence  are  made  of  logs, 
stripped  of  their  bark,  and  caulked  with  oakum  and  deck  varnish 
like  a  ship's  deck.  Over  1,500  trees  were  used  in  the  construc- 
tion. The  other  building  material  was  taken  almost  wholly  from 
the  place,  the  rough  stone  chimneys  being  hewn  from  Adiron- 
dack granite,  beautiful  with  its  pockets  of  garnet,  tourmaline, 
and  mica.  Although  built  of  logs,  the  group  of  cottages  are  well 
designed,  and  offer  a  remarkably  fine  example  of  what  can  be 
done  with  rustic  work  in  architecture.  There  is  so  much  rain  in 
the  Adirondacks,  and  life  indoors  is  so  unnatural,  that  provision 
against  confinement  was  made  by  adding  5,000  square  feet  of 
piazzas.   The  architect  was  Robert  H.  Robertson,  of  New  York. 
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The  work  was  done  almost  entirely  by  men  from  the  neighboring 
Adirondack  villages. 

In  the  construction  every  detail  was  studied  with  reference 
to  insuring  comfort  and  health.  Pains  were,  taken  to  avoid  city 
effects,  and  to  make  the  place  picturesque  rather  than  elegant. 
A  fine  spring  furnishes  a  constant  water  supply,  and  enabled 
the  architect  to  add  a  complete  system  of  modern  plumbing. 
The  "camp''  accommodates  twenty  guests  besides  the  servants 
and  guides.  Small  clearings,  hidden  in  the  woods,  furnish  a  sup- 
ply of  vegetables,  and  pasturage  for  cows.  The  forest  which  cov- 
ers the  entire  preseir\'e  and  comes  to  the  very  doors  of  the  camp, 
contains  the  usual  kinds  of  Adirondack  game — deer,  rabbits,  par- 
tridges, etc.  There  are  also  mink,  otter,  foxes,  and  an  endless 
variety  of  feather  and  fur.  The  lakes  and  streams  contain  both 
speckled  and  lake  trout,  and  land-locked  salmon  have  recently 
1  een  added. 

The  camp  is  thirty-two  miles  from  the  railroad  station  at  North 
Creek.  On  purchasing  the  proi)erty,  Mr.  Pruyn  built  a  road, 
four  and  one-half  miles  long,  from  the  camp  to  the  highway  at 
Newcomb.  He  has  made  it  an  obect  lesson  in  road  building.  It 
proves  that  the  hard-pan  found  in  a  part  of  the  Adirondack^  is  an 
admirable  road  material.  The  road  is  built  entirely  of  this,  the 
secret  being  thorough  ditching.  It  is  a  well  graveled  drive, 
smooth  as  a  park  road,  affording  a  delightful  ride  through  a 
grand,  old  forest,  with  charming  views  here  and  there  of  the  lofty 
mountains  in  the  Marcy  Bange. 

A  gamekeeper  and  his  assistants  reside  on  the  preserve  during 
the  whole  year.  Mr.  Elbert  Parker  is  the  chief  gamekeeper;  his 
address  is  Newcomb,  Essex  County,  N.  Y. 


Putnam  Preserve. 

This  tract  is  situated  in  Essex  County,  in  the  towns  of  Keene 
and  Elizabethtown.    It  contains  3,510  acres. 

The  following  advertisement,  inserted  in  the  Elizabethtown 
Post  by  the  owner,  in  compliance  with  the  law  regulating  the 
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establishinent  of  private  preserves,  may  be  of  interest  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject,  as  indicating  the  proper  formotf  notice: 

NOTICE 

Is  hereby  given  that  Lots  Nos.  9,  and  78,  Roaring  Brook  Tract,  and 
Lots  Nos.  91,  92,  93,  94,  95,  97,  113,  114,  115,  116,  117,  118,  119,  120,  121, 
122,  123,  124,  and  125,  in  North  River  Head  Tract,  In  the  towns  of  Keene 
and  Elizabethtown,  Essex  County,  N.  Y.,  with  the  ponds,  rivers  and 
brooks  thereon,  property  of  the  undersigned,  is  devoted  and  dedicated  as 
a  private  park  or  territory  for  propagating  and  protecting  fish,  birds, 
and  game,  and  will  be  used  tor  that  purpose,  and  all  persons  are  hereby 
warned  against  and  forbidden  trespassing  upon  such  private  territory. 

This  includes  the  ponds  known  as  the  Twin  Ponds  and  the  Twin  Brook, 
the  Lilly- Pad  Pond,  the  Stillwater  Brook,  Cold  Brook,  and  the  Boquet 
River  and  its  branches  from  the  48th  Township  to  the  farm  of  Patrick 
Meagher. 

H.  A.  PUTNAM. 

Dated,  May  %  1893. 

This  publication  is  in  accordance  with  the  law*  (chapter  623, 
Laws  of  1887,  section  27)  requiring  the  owners  of  a  preserve  to 
"publish  at  least  once  a  week  for  three  months  in  a  paper  of 
general  circulation  printed  in  the  county  within  which  such 
lands  and  waters  are  situated,  a  notice  substantially  describing 
the  same."  ^ 


Moose  Pond  Club. 

This  club  owns  656  acres  in  Township  26,  Totten  and  Cross- 
field  Purchase.  It  includes  Lots  44,  45,  the  northwest  comer 
of  52,  and  the  northeast  corner  of  53.  The  land  is  in  the  town  of 
Minerva,  Essex  Count}-.  Within  this  preserve  are  Moose,  Little 
Trout,  and  Bissell  Ponds. 

The  officers  of  the  club  are:  President,  William  H.  Faxon, 
Chestertown,  N.  Y.;  vice-president,  Hon.  L.  W.  Emerson,  War- 
rensburgh,  N.  Y.;  secretary  and  treasurer,  A.  H.  Thomas,  War- 
rensburgh,  Y. 

The  membership  of  the  club  is  limited  to  twenty. 

Moose  Pond  has  been  noted  for  years  for  the  large  size  of  the 
speckled  or  brook  trout  which  abounds  in  its  waters.    On  the 


*  For  this  and  other  laws  relating  to  private  preeerrea,  see  Volume  n.  Page  17. 
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third  of  August,  Mr.  A.  H.  Thomas,  of  Warrensburgh,  N.  Y., 
caught  twelve  speckled  trout  in  this  pond  which  weighed 
twentjr-nine  pounds  and  fourteen  ounces.  The  smallest  weighed 
one  pound  eight  ounces;  the  largest  one  weighed  four  pounda 
two  ounces.  Mr.  Thomas  states  that  these  twelve  trout  were 
not  selected  from  a  big  catch;  he  caught  the  twelve,  and  no 
more,  on  that  day.  He  caught  them  on  the  afternoon  of  a  bright, 
clear  day,  using  a  piece  of  sunfish  for  bait,  and  fishing  with  his 
.    hook  in  about  twenty-five  feet  of  water. 

The  members  have  erected  a  new,  comfortably-furnished  club- 
house, twenty-six  by  thirty-six  feet,  with  a  kitchen  eighteen  by 
eighteen.  The  property  is  in  charge  of  Mr..  John  Thornton,  the 
gamekeeper. 


The  Upper  Saranac  Association. 

This  corporation  was  organized  under  the  laws  of  New  York, 
the  title  being  "The  Upper  Saranac  Association/'  It  owns 
Township  20,  Macomb's  Purchase,  Great  Tract  One,  containing 
26,880  acres;  also  150  acres  in  the  adjoining  Township  —  Town- 
ship 21  —  on  which  are  located  a  sawmill,  millpond,  and  lumber 
yard  belonging  to  the  association.  The  entire  property  is  situ- 
ated in  Franklin  County,  and  in  the  town  of  Harrietstown.  The 
entire  preserve  contains  27,030  acres,  which  is  owned  in  fee.  It 
does  not  occupy  any  leased  land.  The  officers  are:  President, 
Dr.  Samuel  B.  Ward,  Albany,  N.  Y;  secretary,  W.  Q.  Riddle,  43 
Wall  street.  New  York;  treasurer,  Fred.  H.  Gibbens,  26  Exchange 
place.  New  York. 

The  board  of  trustees  consists  of  these  officers  and  Mr.  F.  E. 
Griswold,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Mr.  D.  W.  Riddle,  Saranac  Inn,  Frank- 
lin county,  N.  Y.,  is  the  manager. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Superintendent  of  Forests,  the  president  of 
the  association,  Dr.  Ward,  furnishes  the  following  information 
regarding  this  preserve: 

"  The  Township  is  well  timbered.  Much  of  It  was  cut  over  by  Mr. 
Christopher  Norton,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  the  trees  which  have 
since  matured  are  now  cut  from  year  to  year  at  our  mill  for  our  own  use, 
and  for  sale;  but  no  small  trees  are  allowed  to  be  cut  for  any  purpose. 
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The  timber  consists  of  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  cedar,  balsam,  tamarack, 
maple,  birch,  beech,  and  cherry,  with  scattering  trees  ©f  other  species. 

"As  far  as  one  can  judge  from  a  single  instance,  the  history  of  this 
Township  would  seem  to  show  that  after  a  given  district  has  had  Its 
mature  pine  and  spruce  removed,  it  takes  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
years  for  enough  young  trees  to  matui'e  to  make  it  profitable  to  lumber 
the  same  district  again. 

"  Both  speckled  and  lake  trout  were  very  plentiful  in  our  waters  up  to 
four  or  five  years  ago,  when  pickerel,  in  some  way,  gained  access  to  a 
portion  of  them,  and  the  trout  have  notably  diminished  where  the  pickerel 
exist.  By  means  of  a  dam  we  have  succeeded  in  protecting  most  of  the 
back  ponds  which  were  not  already  Inaccessible  to  the  pickerel,  by  reason 
of  the  character  of  their  outlets.  Lake  trout  are  still  abundant  in  the 
Upper  Saranac  Lake;  but  the  speckled  trout  have  diminished  in  number 
In  the  lake  Itself.  Wherever  It  is  deemed  advisable  our  waters  are 
abimdantly  stocked  every  year  from  the  State  hatchery,  which  is  situated 
on  the  inlet  of  the  lake,  and  about  one  mile  from  it;  so,  the  back  ponds 
'Still  afford  good  sport  for  the  fly-fisherman.  On  this  Township  there  arc 
forty-six  ponds  large  enough  to  be  named,  and  from  a  dozen  to  twenty 
smaller  ones. 

"  The  question  of  stocking  the  Upper  Saranac  Lake  with  bass  has  been 
discussed  since  the  pickerel  got  into  it,  and  are  driving  the  trout  out. 
The  law,  as  it  now  stands,  does  not  admit  our  doing  fhis  without  the 
permission  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries,  which,  up  to  the  present 
time  has  been  withheld.  It  seems  pretty  clear  that  speckled  trout  and 
pickerel  do  not  flourish  together,  and  probably  the  introduction  of  bass 
will  ultimately  be  deemed  advisable.  Some  years  ago,  the  Fish  Commis- 
sioners placed  some  western  white  fish  in  our  waters,  and  several  have 
been  taken  by  still  fishing  with  bait  dming  the  present  season.  Yellow 
perch  have  long  been  abundant  In  the  Stony  Creek  Ponds  and  other 
tributaries  of  the  Raquette  River,  but  have  appeared  in  oTir  waters  this 
year  for  the  first  time. 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  guides  and  habitual  visitors  here  that  deer  are 
more  plentiful  now  than  ten  years  ago.  The  law,  as  it  now  stands,  is 
quite  adequate  for  their  protection,  and,  as  far  as  this  Township  is  con- 
cerned, is  faithfully  observed.  If  thoroughly  enfwced  all  through  the 
woods  no  further  restrictions'  would  be  necessary.  Deer  do  not  appear 
to  fear  railroads  at  all;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  frequently  seen  from 
the  car  windows  standing  and  watching  the  trains  go  by.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  the  building  of  the  Adirondack  and  St.  Lawrence  line,  which 
runs  through  our  Township,  h'as  not  frightened  away  the  deer  at  all, 
though  we  feared  that  it  might. 

"  The  pinnated  grouse,  or  partridge,  are  fairly  abundant,  more  so  some 
years  than  others,  their  abundance  depending  mainly  on  the  severity  of 
the  preceding  winter. 

"  Long  Pond  Mountain  is  the  highest  point  on  our  lands.  The  top  is 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  above  the  level  of  Long  Pond,  which 
lies  just  at  its  southern  foot.     A  good  trail  leads  to  the  summit,  with 
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suitable  resting  places  provided  for  ladies,  and  a  good  hut  and  fire-place 
close  to  a  spring,  where  lunches  may  be  conveniently  served.  A  superb 
view  of  the  Adirondack  range  of  mountains  and  all  the  surrounding 
country  may  be  obtained  from  the  top.  The  view  from  the  piazza  of  the 
Saranac  Inn,  which  is  only  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  is  believed 
to  be  imsurpassed  by  any  of  its  kind  at  any  point  in  the  woods.  Follensby, 
Cleai',  Little  Green,  Hoel,  Turtle,  and  many  others  of  the  ponds,  afford 
as  restful  and  beautiful  scenery  as  can  be  found  anywhere,  of  this  kind. 

"  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out  what  you,  as  a  scientific  forester, 
already  well  know,  that  lumbering  on  one's  own  lands  cannot  be  carried 
on  with  profit  without  due  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  forests. 
Were  one  to  Judge  from  the  articles  published  from  time  to  time  In  the 
daily  papers,  he  would  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lumberman 
left  in  his  wake  nothing  but  a  country  absolutely  devoid  of  anything  that 
could  bo  called  a  tree;  and  that,  in  addition,  this  treeless  waste  was 
generally  devastated  by  fire.  Now  the  professional  lumberman's  prime 
object  is  certainly  pecuniary  profit  Our  experience  shows  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  cut  down  a  tree  less  than  ten  Inches  in  diameter,  three  feet 
above  the  ground;  simply  because  it  does  not  yield  enough  lumber  after 
passing  through  the  mill  to  repay  the  cost  of  felling,  hauling,  and 
sawing  it 

"  This  statement  does  not  apply  to  the  gatherer  of  pulpwood  or  the  manu- 
facturer of  charcoal.  These  two  classes  of  men,  if  they  have  no  regard 
for  future  years,  can  profitably  grind  up,  or  burn,  every  stick  as  big  as 
one's  wrist,  and  undoubtedly  they  do,  in  some  instances,  absolutely  clear 
every  acre  they  go  over.  It  is  probably  a  very  shortsighted  policy  for 
any  man  owning  his  own  land  and  having  an  eye  to  the  future;  but,  it 
pays  temporarily. 

"  In  the  Adirondacks,  in  years  gone  by,  the  lumberman  has  had  laid  at 
his  door  many  sins  of  which  he  was  innocent,  but  which  were  fairly 
chargeable  to  the  charcoal  biuniing  for  the  iron  purposes.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  lumberman  removes  only  ,  the  mature  pine  and  spruce; 
and  occasionally,  the  hemlock.  All  the  young  trees  of  these  varieties 
together  with  all  the  hard  wood  are  left  As  a  result  the  value  of  the 
forest  for  a  watershed  is  not  injured  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  as  far 
as  the  appearance  of  the  woods  is  concerned,  no  one  but  an  experienced 
woodsman  could  tell  whether  the  lands  had  been  lumbered  over  or  not. 

"As  to  forest  fires,  they  are  certainly  to  be  dreaded,  and  no  one  under- 
stands this  any  better  than  the  lumberman.  We  have  thousands  of 
reasons,  worth  a  dollar  apiece,  for  taking  every  possible  precaution  against 
them.  Fires  generally  originate  from  one  of  three  sources,  campers, 
locomotives,  or  lumbermen.*  We  have  seen  a  forest  fire  started  by  a 
stroke  of  lightning.  The  superficial  layer  in  all  these  forests  consists  of 
what  is  called  "duff,"  a  vegetable  mold,  the  result  of  the  decay  and 
decomposition  of  leaves,  branches,  and  fallen  trees,  varying  in  depth 

Correct  as  regards  thin  locality ;  but  three-fourths  of  the  forest  fires  in  the  Adirondacks  are 
,  caused  by  f armen  who  use  fire  hi  clearing  their  land.   [See  annual  reports  of  firewardess.] 
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from  two  or  three  Inches  to  a  foot  or  two.  The  lea»t  spark  thrown  Into 
this  may  smolder  for  days,  and  then  be  fanned  into  flame  by  the  first 
passing  breeze. 

"  Visitors,  through  ignorance  of  the  danger,  or  guides,  through  careless- 
ness or  inattention  may  leave  a  campfire  without  thoroughly  extinguish- 
ing it ;  or  throw  a  burning  match,  a  lighted  cigar  stnmp  or  the 
burning  tobacco  from  the  bottom  of  a  pipe  into  this  material  Of  course, 
in  only  a  small  percentage  of  these  instances  does  a  fire  follow;  but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  always  a  jjosslbility  that  it  may. 
In  point  of  fact  many  forest  fires  have  originated  in  this  way,  and  we 
have  frequently  been  obliged  to  send  out  men  to  extinguish  them. 

"  Lumbermen  must  habitually  leave  the  tree  tops  on  the  ground,  where 
the  next  year  they  become  as  dry  as  tinder,  and  the  best  possible  food 
for  flames  that  may  be  started.  A  year  or  two  later  they  will  have  fallen 
to  the  ground,  where  they  become  dampened  and  more  compact,  and  the 
danger  is  materially  lessened.  We  know  of  no  way  of  avoiding  this 
danger  entirely.  It  would  be  minimized  if  the  pulp  makers  would  pay 
enough  for  the  smaller  branches  to  make  it  profitable  to  remove  them. 
In  the  meantime  we  make  it  a  condition  with  all  the  jobb«^  who  cut  on 
our  lands,  that  they  shall  lop  off  the  branches  of  all  the  tops  so  as  to 
allow  them  to  fall  to  the  ground  and  decay  as  rapidly  as  possible.  In 
all  oiur  lumber  camps  precautions  against  starting  a  fire  are  most  rigidly 
enforced. 

"  When  a  forest  fire  once  gains  headway,  especially  if  the  wind  is  blow- 
ing, to  get  it  again  under  control  is  often  impossible  by  human  means. 
We  do  not  know  as  to  the  truth  of  the  story,  but  have  beetn  told  that  in 
one  of  your  dvll  service  examinations  for  the  position  of  forester,  the 
question  was  asked,  "  What  would  you  do  in  case  you  discovered  a  forest 
fire  under  full  headway?"  The  reply  was,  "Trust  in  God  and  pray  for 
rain."    That  certainly  covered  the  ground  pretty  well. 

"  That  many  fires  have  been  started  by  sparks  from  locomotives  will  not, 
we  presume,  be  denied.  As  regards  this  danger  we  are  partlcidarly 
fortunate.  The  gentleman  who  built  the  railroad  running  through  our 
property  was  also  the  owner  of  thousands  of  acres  of  timber  lands  along 
its  line.  He  understood  the  danger  perfectly,  and  had  more  reasons 
than  any  one  else  to  guard  against  It  The  engines  habitually  used  on 
this  road  exhaust  from  a  high  pressure  cylinder  into  a  larger  one  of 
much  lower  pressure,  and  the  steam  goes  out  through  the  stack  with  much 
less  force  than  in  the  ordinary  locomotives,  carrying,  of  course,  fewer 
sparks  with  it.  Besides,  the  spark  arrester  is  made  of  finer  mesh  than 
usual.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  had  no  trouble  from  this  source; 
but  we  all  dread  to  see  a  main-line  locomotive  go  through  there. 

"  The  most  dangerous  season  of  the  year,  as  far  as  this  point  is  con- 
cerned, is  in  the  spring,  after  the  snow  is  off  the  ground,  and  before  the 
trees  have  fully  leaved  out.  During  this  period  we  send  watchers  over 
the  entire  length  of  the  railroad  through  our  lands,  twice  a  day,  to  make 
certain  that  no  fire  gets  a  start.  During  the  two  seasons  that  the  road 
has  been  running  only  two  fires  have  been  reported  to  the  manager,  and 
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these  have  been  readily  and  promptly  extinguished.  The  raUroad 
authorities  have  also  carefully  cleared  up  their  right  of  way,  thereby 
greatly  diminishing  the  danger. 

"It  seems  to  us  that  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  objects 
had  in  view  by  the  State  in  the  establishment  of  an  Adirondack  Park, 
and  the  objects  aimed  at  by  associations  such  as  ours,  are,  in  the 
main,  identical.  We  desire  and  Intend  to  preserve  the  fcH-est  in  such  con- 
dition as  to  have  a  protected  watershed;  we  assist  in  enforcing  the  game 
laws  so  as  to  preserve  and  increase  the  number  of  fish  and  deer;  and  we 
have  more  reasons,  and  more  practical  ones,  than  any  one  else  for  pre- 
venting and  promptly  subduing  forest  fires.  While  we  are  writing 
this,  one  of  our  steamers  and  a  crew  of  men  is  engaged,  without  any  hope 
or  prospect  of  remuneration,  in  putting  out  a  fire  in  the  Township  south 
of  us.  Our  reasons  for  doing  all  these  things  may  be  different  from  those 
that  the  State  would  advance,  but  we  practically  aim  at  the  same  end. 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"SAMUEL  B.  WARD." 

Dr.  Ward's  well-known  reputation  hb  a  veteran  Adirondacker 
and  sportsman  entitle  his  views  to  the  careful  consideration  of 
everyone  interested  in  the  forestry  question. 

One  thing  is  certain  that  this  Township  is  in  good  hands  and 
that  its  forests  will  be  protected.  The  Upper  Saranac  Lake, 
which  is  on  this  property,  is  one  of  the  fairest  spots  in  all  the 
Wilderness.  It  is  open  to  the  public  and  will  be  preserved  by 
its  owners  in  all  its  primeval  beauty. 


The  Saranac  Club. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  travelers  and  sportsmen  of  the 
Adirondacks  to  know  that  there  is  one  club  whose  elegant  and 
commodious  house  is  open  to  them,  and  whose  grounds  are  not 
posted  with  forbidding  trespass  signs. 

The  large  and  handsome  structure  erected  by  the  members  of 
the  Saranac  Club,  on  the  old  Bartlett  Carry,  will  compare  favor- 
ably in  all  its  appointments  and  comforts  with  the  finest  hotels 
in  the  Adirondacks.  It  has  a  charming  situation,  and  the  archi- 
tectural design  is  bold  and  pleasing.  Best  of  all,  the  club  mem- 
bers who  own  it  are  willing  to  share  a  good  thing  with  the 
public,  and  its  doors  are  open  to  the  weary  tourist  or  sportsman 
24 
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who  may  pass  that  way.  The  traveler  may  rest  upon  its  broad 
and  cool  piazzas,  and  refresh  himself  at  its  inviting  table;  fur- 
thermore, if  unobjectionable  or  properly  introduced,  he  can 
remain  and  enjoy  all  the  comforts  and  privileges  of  this  lovely 
spot  by  paying  the  rates  usually  paid  for  superior  accommoda- 
tions. Throughout  the  woods,  there  is  many  a  tourist,  sports- 
man, and  guide,  who  cannot  say  enough  in  praise  of  the  hos- 
pitable arrangements  of  the  Saranac  Club. 

Among  the  first  and  best  of  Adirondack  landlords  was  Virgil 
Bartlett,  who  established  himself  in  1854,  on  the  "  carry  "  since 
and  still  known  by  his  name,  as  the  "Bartlett  Carry,"  a  lovely 
slope  of  land  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Saranac  River,  where  the 
outlet  of  th,e  Upper  Saranac  Lake  flows  in  a  foaming  torrent 
over  its  rocky  bed  to  the  Middle  Saranac.  .  Here  for  over  thirty 
years,  Bartlett  kept  a  comfortable  house  and  set  his  well-spread 
table;  and  to  every  old  habitue  of  the  Northern  Adirondacks^ 
no  name  more  than  his  brings  up  pleasant  recollections  of  the 
woods.* 

In  1889,  soon  after  his  death,  the  property  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  number  of  gentlemen,  mostly  former  visitors,  who 
organized  the  Saranac  Club  as  a  smnmer  woodland  home  for 
themselves,  their  families,  and  guests. 

Bartlett's  hotel  was  originally  a  log  house,  which  had,  as  his 
customers  increased,  been  enlarged  and  improved  several  times, 
until  at  last  it  contained  about  thirty  rooms,  affording  accommo- 
dations to  about  fifty  guests.  Its  new  owners,  the  Saranac  Club, 
in  the  spring  of  1891,  thoroughly  refitted  it,  making  it  much 
more  comfortable  and  greatly  improving  its  eiternal  appear- 
ance. Most  unfortunately,  and  from  a  cause  never  discovered, 
in  July  of  that  year,  it  took  fire  and  burned  to  the  ground. 

The  present  club  house  was  completed  in  July,  1893.  It  is 
situated  on  a  slight  elevation,  affording  fine  views,  especially 
to  the  east  over  the  Saranac  River,  and  the  Middle  Saranac  Lake, 
and  stands  about  300  feet  west  of  the  hollow  where  the  Bartlett 
House,  or  old  club  house,  stood.  Almost  opposite,  and  a  little 
east  of  the  new  club  house,  on  the  "  Carry  "  road,  stands  a  large 


*  From  the  tastefully  printed  and  Uluatrated  publication  of  the  Saranac  dub. 
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cottage,  built  in  1891,  by  a  few  of  the  members  as  an  annex 
to  the  old  house.  This  is  a  substantial  building  with  about 
twenty  rooms  conveniently  fitted  up,  affording  its  occupants 
most  comfortable  quarters,  with  somewhat  more  privacy  than 
the  club  house  itself.   It  is  known  as  the  "  Combination  Cottage/* 

This  locality  is  easily  reached  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
railroad,  and  Chateaugay  railroad  route,  which  lands  passengers 
at  the  village  of  Saranac  Lake.  Prom  the  latter  point,  the  trip 
is  made  by  "guide-boat"  through  the  Lower  Saranac  Lalte, 
with  its  many  picturesque  islands;  thence  through  the  Saranac 
River  into  the  Middle  Saranac  Lake,  passing  through  it  almost 
under  the  shadows  of  Ampersand  Mountain  which  rises  grandly 
from  its  southern  shore,  and  landing  at  the  boat-house  at  the 
foot  of  the  lawn  in  front  of  "  Bartlett's."  In  fair  weather  thift 
is  a  delightful  row  of  about  three  hours;  but  in  rainy  and  stormy 
weather  the  waters  of  the  Middle  Saranac  Lake  are  rough  and 
dangerous,  if  not  impassable.  Since  1892,  the  place  is  easily 
accessible  from  the  Adirondack  Division  of  the  New  York  Central 
railroad.  By  this  route  passengers  leave  the  train  at  Saranac 
.  Inn  Station,  and  go  down  the  Upper  Lake  on  a  steamer,  which, 
after  a  delightful  ride  of  an  hour  or  so,  lands  them  at  the 
club  house  dock. 

The  club  has  excellent  accommodations  for  about  cme  hundred 
persons,  and  as  its  membership  is  not  large  it  caA  usually  accom- 
modate a  few  others,  friends  of  members,  or  strangers  properly 
introduced. 

There  are  twenty-four  members.  The  officers  are:  President^ 
Jonathan  J.  Broome,  377  Broadway,  New  York;  vice-president, 
Washington  Wilson,  33  East  Seventeenth  street.  New  York; 
treasurer,  S.  Hedding  Fitch,  120  Broadway,  New  York;  secre- 
tary, R  D.  Douglass,  314  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  club  owns  but  little  land,  the  members  doing  most  of  their 
hunting  and  fishing  on  the  State  Forest  Preserve,  a  large  tract  of 
which  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  club  owns  267  acres,  in 
fee,  it  being  the  land  on  which  its  buildings  have  been  erected. 
This  land  is  known  as  Lot  19,  Township  23,  Macomb's  Purchase, 
and  is  situated  in  Franklin  County,  in  the  town  of  Harrietstown. 
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Kushaqua  Park. 

This  property  is  situated  principally  in  Township  10,  Old 
Military  Tract,  Franklin  County.  It  contains  4,332  acres  cam- 
posed  of  the  following  parcels:  Lots  213,  214,  215,  227,  228,  252, 
253,  266,  267,  268,  269,  292,  295,  296,  307,  308,  309,  and  331, 
each  containing  200  acres;  and  Lot  351,  containing  240  acres,  all 
in  Township  10,  Old  Military  Tract;  also  Lot  50,  and  one-half  of 
Lot  40  (492  acres)  adjoining  the  other  lots,  and  situated  in  the 
town  of  Brighton. 

Lake  Kushaqua  (formerly  Eftund  Pond)  is  mostly  within  the 
Kushaqua  Park;  also  a  large  part  of  Buck  Pond,  all  of  Oregon 
Pond,  and  two-thirds  of  Eainbow  Lake  and  Clear  Pond.  On 
Lake  Kushaqua  there  is  a  hotel  which  accommodates  over  one 
hundred  guests  during  the  summer,  with  two  cottages  adjoining. 

The  property  is  owned  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Leonard  and  Mr.  F.  G.  Smith, 
of  New  York,  who  intend  to  make  it  a  summer  resort,  and  a 
place  where  recreation  may  be  combined  with  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. Lake  Kushaqua,  on  which  the  hotel,  or  club  house,  stands, 
is  a  larger  beautiful  sheet  of  water  connected  with  other  lakes 
and  ponds  all  of  which  afford  pleasant  boating  and  good  fishing. 
This  preserve  is  not  closed  to  the  public.  The  Adirondack  and 
St  Lawrence  railroad  and  the  Chateaugay  railroad  both  pass 
through  the  property.  The  railroad  stations  Kushaqua  and 
Onchioto  on  the  Adirondack  and  St.  Lawrence  railroad,  and  the 
station  at  Oregon  and  at  HartwelFs  on  the  Chateaugay  railroad 
are  all  within  these  lands. 

On  Lot  309,  at  Oregon  Pond,  the  company  have  a  sawmill 
which  is  partly  stocked  from  the  merchantable  timber  on  their 
lands ;  but  as  the  supply  from  this  source  is  now  nearly  exhausted 
their  stock  of  logs  will  soon  have  to  be  obtained  elsewhere. 
On  Lot  253  there  is  a  small  village  of  eighteen  families,  or 
about  100  people,  who  are  employed  at  the  mill  or  around  the 
hotel.  This  village  is  called  Boakedale,  having  been  named 
after  Mr.  Sw  A.  Boake,  the  superintendent  In  addition  to  its 
dwelling  houses  the  village  has  a  school-house,  store,  and  black- 
smith shop. 
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Ragged  Lake  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 

The  property  of  this  club  is  located  in  Franklin  County  and  in 
the  Town  of  Belmont.  It  owns  100  acres  of  Lot  95,  and  250 
acres  of  Lot  85,  in  Towmship  8,  Old  Military  Tract.  The  club  does 
not  occupy  any  leased  land,  but  the  gamekeeper,  who  resides 
with  his  family  at  the  club  house  during  the  whole  year,  has 
the  care  of  several  hundred  acres  of  forest  land  in  immediate 
vicinity. 

There  are  twenty  members  all  of  whom,  with  one  exception, 
reside  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  officers  are:  President,  A.  C.  Belden,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.; 
vice-president,  Fred.  Frazer,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Geo.  S.  Hier,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  auditor,  E.  D.  Dickin- 
son, Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  gamekeeper  is  Mr.  Gardner  Smith,  whose  post-office 
address  is  at  Owl's  Head,  Franklin  County,  N.  Y. 
•  The  land  is  mostly  timbered,  about  twenty-five  acres  having 

been  cleared.  The  lalce  is  well  stocked  with  brook  trout,  Ger- 
man brown  trout,  and  salmon  trout.  The  club  ha«  a  small 
hatchery  of  its  own,  and  endeavors  to  plant  some  trout  fry  every 
season.  Some  of  the  fry  are  hatched  on  the  premises  and  some 
are  obtained  each  year  from  the  State  hatcheries.  The  members 
use  every  effort  to  have  the  game  laws  enforced,  and  report 
that  now  these  laws  are  generally  observed  in  their  locality. 
Deer  are  plentiful,  and  a  few  bears  are  found  each  season  in 
that  vicinity. 

Ragged  Lake  is  made  up  from  a  series  of  small  lakes,  com- 
mencing at  the  head  with  "  Figure  Eight,"  then  Lilyi^ad,  Upper 
Mud  Pond,  Geddes,  Belden,  and  Ragged  Lake.  It  is  about  eight 
miles  from  its  headwaters  to  the  club  lands,  and  is  surrouned 
by  mountains  and  beautiful  scenery.  There  is  very  little  burned 
ground  about  the  property.  The  club  has  a  comfortable  build- 
ing which  accommodates  twenty-flve  persons;  also  a  trout  hatch- 
ery, stables,  ice-house  and  boat-house.  No  timber  cutting  is 
allowed  on  the  land,  and  no  timber  contracts  have  been  let 
The  primary  object  of  the  members  is  hunting,  fishing,  health, 
and  recreation.   The  club  was  incorporated  September  17,  1884. 
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Vilas  Game  and  Fish  Preserve. 

These  lands  embrace  in  all,  36,195  acres,  lying  on  either  side 
of  the  county  line  in  Franklin  and  St.  Lawrence  Counties.  They 
include  four  tracts: 

One  of  16,752  acres,  in  Township  16, —  "John's  Manor," — 
Macomb's  Purchase,  Town  of  Waverly,  Franklin  County,  all 
primeval  forest,  in  which  no  timber-cutting  has  been  done. 

One  of  14,500  acres,  in  the  south  half  of  Township  12, — 
"  Riversdale,'' — Macomb's  Purchase,  Town  of  Hopkinton,  St 
Lawrence  County,  part  of  which  has  been  "  lumbered,"*  and  the 
remainder  is  under  contract  to  be  lumbered.  On  this  tract  the 
birch,  maple,  and  beech,  which  constitute  about  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  forest,  are  reserved  and  not.  included  in  the  lumber 
contract. 

One  of  2,443  acres  (Carpenter  Tract),  in  the  northeast  comer 
of  Township  9, —  "Kildare", —  Macomb's  Purchase,  Town  of 
Hopkinton,  St.  Lawrence  County,  including  Lots  41,  49,  and  50, 
and  such  parts  of  Lots  33,  34,  and  42  as  are  silniated  east  of  the 
West  Branch  of  the  St  Regis  River,  all  of  which  have  been 
lumbered. 

And  one  of  2,500  acres  in  Township  9, — "  Kildare  ", — Macomb's 
Purchase,  Town  of  Hopkinton,  St  Lawrence  County,  including 
Lots  43,  44,  51,  and  52.  This  latter  tract,  which  is  all  original 
forest,  has  been  leased. 

No  club  or  association  has  been  formed,  as  yet,  in  connection 
with  this  preserve,  the  entire  tract  being  under  the  control  and 
management  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Carpenter,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  His 
gamekeepers  are  Ithiel  Wilcox  and  A.  Judd,  of  Parishville,  N.  Y. 
The  land  is  held  for  fishing  and  hunting  purposes,  but  will  be 
released  to  clubs  or  associations  if  desired,  either  as  a  whole  or 
in  part.  The  spruce,  pine,  hemlock,  and  cedar  on  the  16,700  acres 
in  Township  16,  is  offered  for  sale.  The  pine  on  these  lands  is 
remarkably  large  and  of  fine  growth. 

This  preserve  contains  a  large  number  of  lakes  and  ponds, 
which  are  much  frequented  by  deer  in  quest  of  the  rich  feed  to  be 
found  along  those  shores.   Two  branches  of  the  St.  Regis  River 

*  That  ig,  the  spruoe  and  pine  have  been  remoTed. 
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run  diagonally  through  the  entire  tract,  furnishing  plenty  of 
fishing  and  hunting.  It  is  claimed  that  there  are  fifty-five  miles 
of  good  trout  fishing  along  these  streams.  Wolf,  Elbow,  Little 
Rock,  Long,  and  McDonald  Ponds  are  situated  in  this  tract,  the 
latter  being  a  large  lake  and  a  favorite  resort  for  the  deer  hunt- 
ers from  Paul  Smith's  vicinity.  There  are  some  mountains,  the 
largest  one  being  Buck  Mountain,  a  well-known  peak  near 
Brandon,  or  Paul  Smith's  Station,  on  the  Northern  Adirondack 
Bailway. 

"Headquarters"  are  at  Wolf  Pond,  where  some  buildings 
have  been  erected  on  a  pleasantly-located  camp-ground.  From 
here  a  wagon  road,  running  north,  leads  to  Phelp's  Blue  Moun- 
tain* House,  eight  miles  distant 


Childwold  Park. 

The  Childwood  Estate  is  situated  in  Township  6,  Macomb's 
Purchase,  Great  Tract  2,  Town  of  Hopkinton,  St.  Lawrence 
County,  N.  Y.  It  contains  about  12,000  acres  all  of  which  is 
included  in  a  private  preserve  except  the  part  occupied  by  the 
village  of  Childwold,  leaving  in  the  preserve,  9,802  acres.  Included 
Jn  the  preserve  is  Childwold  Park,  5,109  acres,  incorporated  as  the 
Childwold  Park  Hotel  Co.  The  entire  property  is  owned  by 
Addison  Child,  of  Childwold,  N.  Y.,  and  Henry  G.  Dorr,  of  Boston, 
&fass. 

Childwold  Park  is  a  fish  and  game  preserve,  and  summer  resort. 
It  includes  Lake  Massawepie  and  six  smaller  lakes  or  ponds. 
Deer  are  very  plentiful.  Both  lake  trout  and  brook  trout  are 
caught  in  these  lakes,  and  the  latter,  also,  in  neighboring  streams. 
Bass  are  caught  in  the  Raquette  River,  which  runs  through  the 
township  for  about  nine  miles.  The  scenery  is  of  great  beauty 
and  exceedingly  picturesque,  though  not  what  might  be  called 
grand.  Arab  Mountain  is  on  the  border  of  Childwold,  Matumbla 
and  Moosehead  Mountains,  are  within  the  township,  from  all  of 
which  the  views  are  extensive. 

.  *  Not  the  Blue  Mountain  in  Hamilton  oounty;  this  one  is  called  Mt.  Asuie  In  Oolrln's  surrey. 
Itsattlt«idelsS,ttSft 
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The  property  is  well  timbered  with  spruce,  hemlock,  maple^ 
beech,  birch,  cherry,  and  cedar.  Such  as  have  been  cut  within  the 
precincts  of  the  park  have  been  mainly  used  therein;  also  much 
that  has  been  cut  on  other  portions  of  the  estate.  No  timber  is 
allowed  to  be  cut  except  mature  trees,  and  these  are  felled  as 
judiciously  as  possible  so  as  not  to  injure  the  younger  growth. 

The  intention  of  the  owners  is  to  make  this  tract  a  preserve 
and  pleasure  resort  for  all  time.  They  sell  no  land  in  or  about 
the  Park,  and  lease  only  for  camp-sites.  Pains  are  taken  to  pre- 
serve the  forest  in  its  original  wildness,  interfering  with  natural 
conditions  only  so  far  as  may  be  needful  and  consistent  with  its 
development  as  a  sunmier  resort. 

A  large  commodious  hotel  has  been  erected  by  the  Park  Com- 
pany on  Lake  Massawepie,  in  a  beautiful  situation,  the  outlook 
from  its  piazzas  being  especially  pleasing  and  restful.  A  road 
has  recently  been  cut  through  the  forest  to  the  Adirondack  and 
St  Lawrence  railroad,  four  and  one-half  miles  distant.  The  lake 
and  woodland  scenery  along  this  road  make  the  drive  an  exceed- 
ingly pleasant  one. 


Kildare  Club. 

This  club  was  incorporated  May  11,  1892,  the  date  on  which 
the  article  of  incorporation  was  filed  at  Albany,  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Its  Lands  are  situated  in  St  Lawrence 
County,  in  Townships  9  and  6,  Macomb's  Purchase,  Town  of 
Hopkinton.  Like  many  other  Adirondack  townships*,  Township 
9  has  a  name  as  well  as  a  number,  and  is  known  as  Kildare; 
hence  the  name  of  the  club. 

This  preserve  includes  9,903  acres  of  land,  em.bracing  two  dis- 
tinct but  closely-situated  tracts.  One  is  in  Kildare  (Township 
9),  surrounding  Jordan  and  Amber  Lakes,  and  is  composed  of 
seven  lots  — Nos.  29,  30,  31,  32,  37,  38,  and  39  — each  lot  con- 
taining 640  acres,  or  one  square  mile;  total,  in  this  tract,  4,480 
acres.  The  other  tract  is  situated  in  Township  6, —  "Pierce- 
field  —  and  embraces  that  part  of  the  northeast  corner  of  the 


*  Not  towiui;  in  tho  AdirondAcks  the  word  towns  and  township  have  different  mftantngi 
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township  known  as  the  Giddings  Tract,  containing  5,423-  acres. 
The  remainder  of  Township  G  is  occupied  largely  by  the  Child- 
wold  Preserve. 

The  oflBcers  of  the  club  are:  President,  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Van- 
derbilt,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, Mr.  George  Bird,  27  West  Thirty-third  street,  New  York. 

There  are  twelve!  members  in  the  club:  Messrs.  Frederick  W. 
Vanderbilt,  George  Bird,  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Wm.  Seward 
Webb,  H.  Walter  Webb,  George  Appleton,  Edward  H.  Wales,  J. 
Louis  Webb,  George  B.  De  Forest,  William  D.  Sloane,  H.  McK. 
Twombly,  and  John  Henry  Purdy,  all  of  New  York. 

The  club  does  not  permit  any  timber-cutting  on  its  lands,  and 
has  let  no  timber  contracts.  The  property  has  been  carefully 
preserved  for  twelve  years.  The  fishing  is  excellent  and  the 
game  unsurpassed,  for  abundance,  in  the  Adirondacks.  The 
deer  have  increased  tenfold  since  the  land  hajs  been  protected. 
This  is  largely  attributed  by  the  owners  to  the  fact  that  hounds 
are  not  allowed  to  run  in  St.  Lawrence  County. 

Henry  Day,  of  Stark,  St.  Lawrence  County,  is  the  club  game- 
keeper; Frederick  and  Clarence  Day  are  assistant  gamekeepers, 
and  act  also  as  guides. 


Cutting  Preserve. 

This  tract  contains  7,510  acres,  situated  in  Township  12^ 
"  Riversdale/'  Macomb's  Purchase,  Town  of  Hopkinton,  St.  Law- 
rence County.  It  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Fraoik  A.  Cutting,  of 
Boston,  Mass.  He  states  that  two  years  ago  he  was  so  much 
annoyed  by  campers,  who  peeled  his  spruce  trees  to  get  bark 
with  which  to  build  shanties,  that,  in  order  to  protect  his  prop- 
erty, he  made  a  game  ^preserve  of  the  tract,  and  posted  notices 
according  to  law,  since  which  he  has  had  very  little  trouble. 

The  land  is  rolling  land,  and  is  the  watershed  of  Stony  Brook, 
which  flows  into  the  West  Branch  of  the  St.  Regis  River;  also  a 
part  of  it  is  a  watershed  for  Trout  Lake. 

The  timber  on  this  land  has  never  been  taken  oflP.  It  is  a 
mixed  growth  of  spruce,  hemlock,  beech,  birch,  maple,  and  other 
25 
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species  in  less  abundance.  There  is  also  considerable  pine. 
It  is  the  owner's  intention  to  lumber  the  tract,  but  to  confine  the 
cutting  to  the  larger  trees,  leading  the  smaller  ones  for  a  future 
growth.  He  complains  that  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  local  assessors  to  increase,  unduly,  the  taxes  on 
timber  lands  belonging  to  non-residents,  a  policy  which  compels 
the  owners  to  either  abandon  their  timber  lands  or  else  cut 
them  over  in  order  to  get  some  revenue  to  offset  the  taxes. 

A  plan  is  now  being  perfected  to  organize  a  club  in  connection 
with  this  property,  in  which  case  the  name  of  the  preserve  will 
probably  be  changed. 


Raquette  Club. 

The  property  of  this  association  embraces  1,750  acres  in  St 
Lawrence  County,  Town  of  Clifton.  It  is  situated  in  Township 
4 — "Harewood" — ,  Macomb's  Purchase,  Great  Tract  Two,  the 
east  line  of  the  preserve  adjoining  Township  5  —  Jamestown," 
and  touching  on  its  north'  line  the  lands  of  the  Hollywood  Club. 

The  officers  are:  President,  John  H.  Denison,  Williamstown, 
Mass.;  secretary  and  treasurer,  John  Hopkins  Denison, 
Williamstown,  Mass. 

Executive  committee:  John  H.  Denison,  Williamstown,  Mass.; 
William  Howard  Doughty,  Troy,  N.  Y.;  H.  L.  Ives,  Potsdam, 
N.  Y. 

There  are  ten  members  in  the  club,  one  of  whom  is  Dr.  Frank- 
lin Carter,  LL.  D.,  president  of  Williams  College.  The  land  was 
purchased  in  1889,  of  Hepburn  &  Spear,  who  reserved  in  the 
deed  the  right  to  cut  certain  kinds  of  timber  on  the  preserve 
for  a  period  of  twelve  years.  The  species  thus  specified  in  the 
contract  included  the  evergreen  trees  usually  cut  by  lumber- 
men at  that  time.  The  most  of  the  timber  that  could  be  taken 
under  this  contract  has  already  been  removed.  The  cutting  has 
not,  however,  injured  the  appearance  of  the  preserve  to  any 
extent,  a  large  amount  of  young  evergreens,  together  with  all 
the  original  hard-wood  trees,  having  been  left;  nor  does  it 
appear  to  have  injured  it  aB  a  habitat  of  the  deer;  for  the  club 
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men,  according  to  their  statement,  have  had  no  diflBculty  in  pro* 
curing  game. 

There  are  four  ponds  on  the  preserve,  three  of  which  are 
connected  by  a  stream  too  shallow  for  boats;  but,  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  low  dam,  this  stream  can  be  made  into  a  continuous 
and  beautiful  waterway  through  the  property,  without  flooding 
or  destroying  any  timber. 

The  ponds  were  nearly  "fished  out"  at  the  time  of  the  pur- 
chase, and  have  not  been  stocked  since.  But  the  fish  have 
been  increasing,  and  some  fine  trout  haA^e  recently  been  taken 
from  them.  The  club  employs  a  gamekeeper,  who  takes  care 
of  its  buildings  and  looks  after  matters  on  its  preserve. 


Granshue  Club. 

This  preserve  is  situated  in  Granshue  Township,  Town  of 
Col  ton,  St.  Law  rence  County.  "  Granshue  "  was  the  name  given 
to  Township  7,  Great  Tract  Ti^vo,  Macomb's  Purchase.  The  lands 
included  in  this  preserve  are  contained  in  the  particular  tract 
which  occupies  the  south  one-third  of  the  township,  known 
as  the  "9,072-acre  tract."  The  southeast  corner  of  this  tract, 
containing  320^  acres,  is  owned  by  the  Hollywood  Club, 
leaving  8,751  acres  in  the  Granshue  Preserve.  Within 
this  preserve  are  Long,  Amsberg,  and  Little  Blue  Ponds;  also,  a 
stretch  of  the  Grasse  River,  over  three  miles  long. 

The  club  has  for  its  aim  and  object  the  social  enjoyment 
of  its  members,  the  protection  of  fish  and  game,  and  the  excel- 
lent fishing  and  hunting  which  its  property  affords.  It  was 
incorporated  June  27,  1800,  with  ten  members,  its  membership 
having  been  increased  subsequently  to  fifteen.  Its  officers  are: 
President,  C.  R.  Holmes,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.;  vice-president,  A.  D. 
Heath,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.;  secretary  and  treasurer,  George  C. 
Lewis,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

The  board  of  trustees  is  composed  of  these  officers,  together 
with  Mr.  B.  T.  Scott,  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Weed,  both  of  Potsdam. 
Hon.  William  R.  Weed,  of  the  State  Forest  Commission,  is  also 
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a  member  of  this  club.  The  association  have  five  camps,* 
pleasantly  situated  on  its  various  waters.  The  game  and  fish 
are  much  more  plentiful  than  when  the  tract  was  converted 
into  a  preserve.  Mr.  Lewis,  the  secretary,  writes  that  the  mem- 
bers are  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  the  increase  of  deer 
and  trout  in  the  Adirondacks  is  wholly  due  to  the  protection 
which  the  private  preserves  afford. 


Forest  Home. 

This  preserve  is  situated  in  the  Town  of  Diana,  Lewis  County, 
on  the  middle  branch  of  the  Oswegatchie  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries. It  is  owned  by  Warren  Humes,  Esq.;  post-office  address, 
Harrisville,  N.  Y. 

It  includes  850  acres  owned  in  fee  by  Mr.  Humes,  and  30,000 
acres  of  leased  land  adjoining  the  property.  These  leased  lands 
extend  into  Herkimer  and  St.  Lawrence  Counties. 

These  lands  are  well  timbered,  being  covered  with  a  mixed 
growth  of  pine,  hemlock,  spruce,  balsam,  cedar,  maple,  beech, 
birch,  ash,  cherry,  elm,  and  basswood.  The  soft  woods  have 
been  partly  cut  on  that  part  of  the  preserve  situated  in  Lewis 
County;  but  none  has  been  cut  on  that  in  Herkimer  and  St. 
Lawrence.  On  the  850  acres  owned  by  Mr.  Humes  there  is  a 
fine  sugar  bush  containing  8,000  trees. 

Liger's  (Elijah's)  Lake,  a  sheet  of  water  containing  ninety  acres^ 
is  also  situated  on  Humes's  land,  while  scattered  through  the 
preserve  there  are  ten  other  smaller  lakes  and  ponds.  There  is 
some  fine  scenery  on  the  Oswegatchie  River,  on  which  there  are 
nine  falls  within  seven  miles.  These  falls  vary  in  height  from 
twenty  to  one  hundred  feet,  and  with  their  foaming  cataracts 
and  deep  canons  are  wonderfully  picturesque. 

Deer  still  abound  and  there  are  some  bears  left  in  this  local- 
ity. Tliere  are  plenty  of  partridge  and  other  small  game. 
Speckled  trout  are  plentiful  and  of  good  size,  running  from  a 
quarter  to  three  pounds  in  weight. 

*  In  the  A.dirond  usks  the  word  camp  does  not  imply  tents;  these  camps  ahnost  always  con- 
sist of  permament  buildings,  some  of  which  are  erected  at  considerable  expense  and  provided 
with  every  arrangement  for  comfort. 
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Warren  Humes  is  a  veteran  hunter,  and  is  known  as  such  far 
and  wide  throughout  the  northwest  woods.  With  the  natural 
advantages  of  his  present*,  combined  with  his  lifelong  experi- 
ence, the  sporting  public  find  this  forest  well  worth  a  visit 


Litchfield  Park. 

This  land  is  situated  in  the  exact  southwest  corner  of 
Franklin  County,  it  being  the  south  third  of  Township  25.  It 
comprises  8,600  acres.  The  property  was  recently  purchased 
by  Mr.  Edward  H.  Litchfield,  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  private  fish  and  game  preserve.  There  was  a 
lumber  contract  on  the  property  which  has  just  expired,  and 
will  not  be  renewed.  This  contract  affected  only  the  pine  and 
spruce.  The  lumbermen  did  not  do  much  damage,  as  there  was 
only  a  small  proportion  of  soft  wood  on  the  tract.  The  stand- 
ing timber  consists  largely  of  sugar  maple,  beech,  birch,  hem- 
lock, and  spruce.  Mr.  Litchfield  purchased  from  the  lumber- 
men the  standing  pine  around  the  shores  of  his  lakes  with  a 
view  of  keeping  that  part  of  his  property  in  its  primeval  con- 
dition. 

There  is  no  intention  of  lumbering  the  tract  in  the  future, 
unless  the  work  is  done  under  the  direction  of  a  skilled  forester. 
There  are  several  lakes  on  the  preserve,  Lake  Madeleine  (formerly 
Jenkins  Pond)  being  the  largest.  The  proprietor  thinks  that 
considerable  injury  was  done  to  the  fishing  by  the  lumbermen, 
through  the  choking  up  with  tree-tops  and  brush  of  some  of  the 
brooks  running  into  the  lake,  thus  preventing  the  free  access 
of  the  trout  to  the  spawning  beds.  Some  of  these  streams  have 
been  cleaned  out  as  an  experiment,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
fish  will  return  and  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  the  open 
channel.  A  small  herd  of  elk,  eleven  in  number,  have  been 
placed  on  the  preserve,  a  wire  fence  inclosing  a  small  park  hav- 
ing been  erected  to  prevent  their  escape  or  loss.  If  the  elk 
thrive  in  their  new  feeding  grounds,  a  small  herd  of  moose  will 
be  added  as  a  further  experiment. 
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Various  Clubs  and  Preserves. 

Space  will  not  permit  any  further  extended  notices  of  indi- 
vidual clubs  or  preserves.  The  descriptions  already  given  here 
will  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  objects  and  management  of  the 
Adirondack  Preserves.  A  brief  mention  of  some  others,  however, 
may  not  be  amiss. 

Bog  Lake  Camp. —  This  property  is  situated  in  Township  37, 
Totten  and  Crossfield  Purchase,  in  the  north  part  of  Hamilton 
County,  and  adjoining  the  St.  Lawrence  County  line.  It  occupies 
the  triangular  part  of  Township  No.  37,  which  lies  north  of  the 
railroad.  This  preserve  includes  5,258  acres  in  Township  37,  and 
105  acres  around  Bog  Lake,  in  Township  38;  total,  5,363  acres. 
There  are  926  acres  more,  north  of  the  railroad,  the  title  to  which 
is  in  dispute.  The  preserve  is  owned  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Tatum,  46 
Barclay  street,  New  York,  and  Mr.  Edmund  C.  Converse,  Haver- 
me^^er  Building,  New  York.  It  includes  the  whole  of  Bog  Lake, 
Clear  Pond,  and  Davis  Pond;  also,  the  larger  part  of  Mud  Lake. 
The  waters  are  naturally  stocked  with  brook  trout.  The  woods, 
which  have  never  been  lumbered,  contain  plenty  of  game  — 
deer,,  ruffled  grouse,  bear,  foxes,  raccoons,  squirrels,  rabbits, 
muskrats,  mink  and  otter. 

Santa  Clara  Preserve* — This  property,  embracing  62,000  acres, 
is  owned  by  the  lumber  firm  of  Dodge,  Meigs  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
who  have  a  large  mill  at  Santa  Clara,  Franklin  County,  N.  Y. 
The  lands  include  portions  of  Townships  10,  11,  13,  14  and  17,  of 
Great  Tract  One,  Macomb's  Purchase,  situated  in  the  towns  of 
Waverly  and  Santa  Clara,  in  Franklin  County.  A  large  part  of 
this  tract  has  bc^n  lumbered  over;  but  it  is  still  covered  with  a 
hardwood  forest,  interspersed  with  the  smaller  evergreen  trees 
which  were  left  uncut.  Some  of  the  soft  woods  or  evergreens  were 
not  taken  at  all  by  the  lumbermen,  such  as  the  cedar,  tamarack, 
and  balsam.  The  Northern  Adirondack  railroad  runs  through 
part  of  the  land.  These  woods  abound  in  deer  and  smaller  game, 
while  in  some  of  the  streams  and  ponds  there  are  plenty  of 
speckled  trout.  This  preserve  was  established  in  1892,  at  which 
time  it  was  duly  advertised  in  the  local  papers,  and  "posted" 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law.     A  force  of 
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gamekeepers  are  on  duty  continually,  and  no  hunting  or  fishing 
is  allowed,  except  by  the  few  persons  holding  permits  from  the 
owners. 

Ampersand  Preserve. —  This  property  is  also  owned  by  Dodge, 
Meigs  &  Co.,  of  is^ew  York,  It  includes  all  the  land  owned  by 
them  in  Townships  2G  and  27,  Harrietstown,  Franklin  County, 
and  Lot  44,  Township  12,  Old  Military  Tract,  Essex  County;  in 
all,  about  50,000  acres.  Mount  Seward  and  Follensby  Pond  are 
situated  on  this  property;  and  the  land  includes  a  part  of 
^impersand  Pond,  from  which  the  preserve  takes  its  name.  It 
was  established  in  1892,  since  which  time  it  has  been  "  posted  " 
and  carefully  guarded.  The  game  on  this  and  the  Santa  Clara 
Preserve  has  increased  wonderfully,  but  the  special  attention 
of  the  keepers  has  been  directed  to  the  care  of  the  forest.  In 
more  than  one  instance  they  have  put  out  fires,  and  have  saved 
valuable  wooc^p,  both  State  and  private.  No  club  or  association 
has  been  organized,  the  main  object  of  the  owners  being  to  pro- 
tect their  forest  from  fire. 

Hamilton  Park  Clvh — ^This  club  owns  5,000  acres  in  the  North- 
east corner  of  Township  35,  Totten  and  Crossfield  Purchase,  Ham- 
ilton County,  being  the  land  purchased  from  the  heirs  of  John  1). 
Clute;  also,  20,000  acres  in*  Township  36,»  Totten  and  Crossfield 
Purchases  same  county;  total,  25,000  acres.  The  officers  of  the 
club  are:  Howard  M.  Durant,  president,  and  C.  T.  Barney,  secre- 
tary, botl\  of  New  York  city. 

The  lands  of  the  club  include  the  western  part  of  Little  Tupper 
Lake,  and  Lakes  Josephine  and  Frances;  also.  Antediluvian, 
Koland,  Sutton,  Carey,  High,  Mitchell,  and  other  ponds.  It 
embraces,  also  part  of  the  shores  of  Forked  Lake  and  Plumley 
Pond.    The  lands  are  covered  with  a  primeval  forest. 

"  G "  Lake  Preserve, — This  tract  is  situated  in  the  town  of 
Arietta,  in  Hamilton  County,  a  few  miles  west  of  Pisoco  Lake. 
It  comprises  all  of  Lot  234,  and  the  southerly  part  of  Lot  231, 
Oxbow  Tract,  an  area  of  520  acres.  Within  its  boundaries  is  the 
body  of  water  known  as  "  G  "  Lake. 


*The  tiUe  to  this  U  in  UUgation. 
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The  property  is  owned  by  E.  Z.  Wright  and  John  D.  Collins,  of 
Uticti,  K  Y.,  who  hold  it  as  a  private  park,  for  the  preservation 
of  its  natural  springs,  the  game  and  fish,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  timjber  intact.  The  treses  are  largely  spruce  and  hemlock, 
interspersed  with  hard  woods  —  beech,  birch,  and  maple.  The 
land  is  covered  with  a  virgin  forest.  The  owners  will  not  allow 
any  timber  cutting  on  the  premises. 

ConneU  Preserve.  —  This  tract  consists  of  the  8,206  acres  is 
the  eastern  part  of  the  south  half  of  Township  15  — "  Emily- 
ville" — ,  Macomb's  Purchase,  Great  Tract  Two,  Town  of  Fine, 
St.  Lawrence  County.  It  is  owned  by  Mr.  D.  C.  ConneU,  of  New 
York,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  holds  it  as  a  private  pre- 
serve. For  the  past  thirteen  years  it  has  been  in  care  of  Corne- 
lius  Carter,  gamekeeper. 

The  land  is  heavily  timbered  with  a  primeval  forest,  composed 
of  spruce,  pine,  hemlock,  beech,  birch,  cherry,  and  several  other 
species.  The  Oswegatchie  River  flows  across  the  property  from 
west  to  east,  and  at  one  place  on  this  river,  within  the  presen'e, 
are  some  picturesque  falls,  twenty-four  feet  in  height.  Thii 
tract  is  famous  throughout  Northern  New^  York  as  a  fishing  and 
hunting  district.  The  land  is  rolling,  without  any  remarkable 
elevations,  and  contains  abundant  evidences  of  mineral  deposits. 
The  so-called  "  Mineral  Plains  "  are  situated  on  this  tract. 

King  Park. —  This  tract  embraces  the  middle  one-third  of 
Township  25,  Great  Tract  One,  Macomb's  Purchase,  Town  of 
Altamont,  Franklin  County,  and  contains  8,000  acres.  It  is  the 
property  of  Mr.  Franklin  A.  King,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Mount  Mor- 
ris and  Little  Simon's  Pond  are  on  this  land. 

HallcSs  Potion  Preserve. —  Situated  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  Township  8,  Moose  River  Tract,  adjoining  the  lands  of  the 
Adirondack  League  Club.  It  includes  the  West  Canada  Lakes, 
and  contains  5,000  acres.  The  owners  keep  a  gamekeeper  on  the 
land  all  the  year;  but  the  preserve  is  open  to  the  public  so  long 
as  the  State  forest  and  game  laws  are  obser\'ed. 

Paul  Smith! s  Preserve. —  Although  the  lands  on  this  famoui 
property  have  not  been  formally  set  apart  by  law  as  a  private 
preserve,  they  are  practically  held  as  such,  although  open  t# 
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the  public.  These  lands  embrace  about  18,700  acres,  and  include 
the  southeast  quarter  of  Township  18,  and  the  northerly  part  of 
Township  21,  Macomb's  Purchase,  in  Franklin  County.  The 
St.  Regis  Lakes,  Osgood  Tond,  and  Big  Clear  Pond,  are  situated 
on  this  property. 

Everton  Preserve.  —  The  lands  owned  by  the  Everton  Lumber 
Company,  situated  in  Townships  11,  12,  14,  and  15,  Great  Tract 
One,  Macomb's  Purchase,  Franklin  County,  compose  this  tract, 
their  area  amounting  to  10,240  acres,  and  lying  almost  wholly 
in  the  east  half  of  Township  11.  C.  P.  Whitney,  W.  J.  Martin, 
and  J.  A.  Fraser,  are  the  gamewardens. 

Mountain  Park  —  Thi^  is  the  property  of  H.  McK.  Twombly 
and  others  of  New  York  city.  It  is  a  primeval  forest,  occupying 
Township  23(  and  the  adjoining  triangle),  Totten  and  Crossfield 
Purchase,  Hamilton  County.  A  large  part  of  Little  Tupper 
Lake  is  situated  on  this  tract;  also.  Grampus  Lake  and  the  Slim 
Pond  Chain.  It  is  a  good  fishing  and  hunting  ground,  and,  as 
yet,  is  open  to  the  public.  The  territory  occupies  36,583  acres, 
not  including  the  two  parcels  which  belong  to  the  Forest 
Preserve. 

HoUywood  Clvh.  —  This  club  was  incorporated  December  9, 
1889,  the  article  of  incorporation  being  signed  by  Edward  P. 
Ingersoll,  George  Safford,  and  Hawley  J.  Goodwin,  all  of  New 
York. 

Their  lands  are  situated  in  St.  Lawrence  County,  in  the  town* 
of  Clifton  and  Colton.  The  lands  include  10,796  acres,  located 
in  Townships  4,  5,  and  7,  "  Harewood,"  "  Jamestown,''  and  "  Gran- 
shue.''  The  oflftcers  of  the  club  are:  President,  Dr.  C.  C.  French, 
Xewark,  X.  J.;  treasurer,  Fi-ederick  Lum,  Newark,  N.  J-;  secre- 
tary, Addison  Spear,  Boston,  Mass. 

26 
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There  are  a  few  private  preserves  in  the  Catskill  region,  owned 
and  managed  by  clubs  which  were  organized  in  order  to  con- 
trol the  trout  fishing  in  certain  localities  and  to  furnish  a 
summer  resort  for  their  members.  There  are  no  deer  in  the 
Catskills  except  the  herd  which  is  owned  by  the  State,  which  will 
be  turned  loose  during  the  coming  season.  But  the  law  pro- 
hibits deer  shooting  there  at  present.  Occasionally,  a  stray  deer 
from  Pennsylvania,  crosses  the  Delaware  river  and  wanders  into 
Sullivan  County;  but  they  are  few  in  number  and  are  rarely 
seen.  The  deer  which  once  inhabited  the  Catskill  forest  are 
extinct.  The  clubs,  thcn-efore,  are  limited  in  the  hunting  to 
small  game.  The  trout  fishing,  however,  is  good  in  many  of  the 
streams. 

The  pi'eserves  are  few  in  number,  and  none  of  them  approach 
in  size  the  large  areas  set  apart  for  such  purposes  by  the 
Adirondack  clubs.  Among  the  private  preserves  in  the 
Catskills,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  following:  ' 

The  Wawarsing  Fishing  Club. 

The  objects  for  which  this  club  was  formed  are  fishing  for 
brook  trout  and  other  fish,  and  the  purchasing  and  leasing  of 
lands,  ponds,  and  streams  for  the  common  use  of  its  members. 

The  certificate  of  incorporation  says  that  the  number  of 
trustees  who  shall  manage  said  club  shall  be  twelve,  and  the 
names  of  those  who  shall  mange  the  same  for  the  first  year  are 
Dwight  Durue,  S.  B.  Moore,  George  S.  Kimble,  Benjamin  B. 
Demarest,  Hiram  H.  Terwilliger,  John  F.  S.  Eastgate,  John  J. 
Clyne,  Goldsboro  B.  Garrison,  Horton  Tice,  Arthur  G.  Smith, 
Frank  V.  Sanford,  and  George  H.  Bush.  The  office  of  the  club 
is  situated  at  Ellenville,  Ulster  county,  N.  Y.  The  certificate  of 
incorporation  was  filed  April  6,  1888. 
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The  Winnisook  Club. 

The  objects  for  which  this  association  was  formed  were  the 
ownership  of  land  and  the  erection  of  a  club-house,  cottages,  and 
other  buildings,  and  the  construction  of  fish  ponds  in  the  vicinity 
of  Slide  Mountain  in  the  Catskill  Mountains,  Ulster  Countjv 
New  York.  The  amount  of  capital  stock  is  f 6,300;  and  the  term 
of  existence  of  said  company  is  to  be  fifty  years. 

The  trustees  are  Alton  B.  Parker,  Thomaa  E.  Benedict, 
William  L.  Rodie,  Thomas  G.  Evans,  Charles  M.  Preston,  Joseph 
H.  Risely,  and  John  W.  Rearing.  The  office  is  at  the  club  house. 
Slide  Mountain,  Shandaken,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  The  certifi- 
cate  was  filed,  April  26,  1890. 

Birch  Brook  Club. 

The  certificate  of  incorporation  states  that  the  objects  for 
which  said  society  is  fonned  are  the  procuring  of  a  suitable 
piece  of  ground,  and  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  suitable 
club  house  thereon  upon  Birch  Creek,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pine  HilL 
Ulster  county,  X.  Y.,  for  the  use  of  the  members  for  social,  liter- 
ary, and  recreative  purposes;  that  the  land  and  clubhouse  shall 
be  either  acquired  by  the.  club  in  its  own  ownership  or  leased 
by  it  for  a  term  of  years  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  found  advisable, 
together  with  the  furnishing  of  said  club  house,  the  improvement 
of  the  grounds  appertaining  thereto,  and  the  procuring,  owning 
and  maintaining,  from  time  to  time,  of  all  useful,  desirable,  or 
convenient  adjuncts  thereto. 

The  managers  of  the  club  for  the  first  year  are  Howard  Crosby, 
George  Munro,  Arthur  H.  Allen,  Henry  M.  McCracken,  and  Wm^ 
A.  Houghton. 

The  clubhouse  is  located  upon  Birch  Creek,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Hue  Hill,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 
The  certificate  was  filed,  September  23,  1890. 

Beaver  Dam  Club. 

The  particular  business  and  object  of  this  club  is  hunting^ 
and  fishing,  the  propagation  of  game  and  fish,  and  acquiring 
lands,  ponds,  lakes,  and  streams  for  said  purposes. 
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The  trustees  named  to  manage  the  club  for  the  first  year,  are: 
George  B.  Childs,  Arthur  G.  Smith,  Stephen  E.  D.  Hoombeck, 
Louis  R.  Benedict,  John  J.  Ryan,  George  H.  Dutcher,  Goldsboro 
B.  Garrison,  Hiram  H.  Terwilliger,  Dwight  Devine,  and  Clark 
Eaton.  Office  at  Ellenville,  N.  Y.  Certificate  filed,  December 
12,  1890. 

The  Alder  Lake  Club. 

This  corporation  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing, 
acquiring,  holding  and  improving  real  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  and 
at  Alder  Lake,  in  the  Town  of  Hardenburgh,  in  Ulster  County,  N. 
Y.;  for  erecting  and  maintaining  thereon  a  clubhouse,  cottages 
and  other  buildings;  for  constructing  fish  ponds,  and  apportion- 
ing and  distributing  the  said  real  estate  among  the  stockholders 
and  members  of  said  corporation. 

('apital  stock,  |7,000;  office  at  city  of  Kingston,  Ulster  County, 
N.  Y.;  duration  of  said  corporation,  fifty  years;  certificate  filed 
August  11,  1891. 


ANNUAL  PRODUCT 

OF  THE 

ADIRONDACK  FORESTS 

FOR 

1892  AND  1893. 


W.  H.  Tlppetts,  Photo. 

LOG  HAULING  ON  CATLIN  LAKE, 


Annual  Consumption  of  Timben 


Tbe  annual  consumption  of  timber  in  the  great  forest  of 
northern  NeAV  York,  as  shown  in  the  exhaustive  statisticfii 
gathered  by  this  department,  amounts,  on  the  averaj^e,  t» 
343,000,000  feet,  board  measure,  not  including  the  timber  used 
by  the  wood-pulp  mills,  w^hich  amounts  annually  to  85,000,000 
feet  more.  This  statement  is  based  on  the  figures  mailed  to  u« 
from  the  offices  of  the  rarious  saw-mills  and  pulp-mills  that 
draw  their  supply  of  logs  and  timber  from  this  forest.  Eacrh 
firm,  with  few  exceptions,  replied  promptly  and  courteously  to 
our  letters  solicting  this  information,  siding  in  detailed 
reports,  many  of  which  gave  the  number  of  feet  in  exact  figures, 
to  the  unit,  instead  of  in  round  numbers  as  is  customary*  and 
allowable  in  reporting  statistics  of  this  particular  industry. 

In  the  few  instances  v'here  a  statement  was  not  received 
direct,  an  agent  was  sent  to  the  mill,  and  an  approximate  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  ftnH  sawed  was  thus  obtained. 

Assuming  that  the  average  yield  of  merchantable  timber  per 
acre  is  4,000  feet,  including  pulp  timber,  it  appears  that  tills 
class  of  timber  on  107,000  acres  is  taken  annually  from  our 
northern  forest;  that  each  year  the  spruce,  pine,  hemlock,  and 
available  hard  wood  on  this  area  are  removed.  Of  the  merchant- 
able species,  three-fourths  of  the  "sawing''  timber,  and  nearly 
all  the  pulp  wood,  is  composed  of  spruce. 

Fully  two-fifths  of  the  great  forest  has  already  been  cut  over 
by  lumbermen,  who  have  removed  the  spruce  and  pine,  leaving 
a  forest  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  merchantable  timber  that 
can  be  floated  down  the  streams.  Tlie  remaining  three-fifths, 
containing  about  1,900,000  acres,  is  mostly  virgin  forest,  together 


*  See  annual  reports  in  "  The  Northwestern  Lumberman,"  of  Chicago,  showing  the  product 
of  the  saw-mills  in  the  lumber  region  of  the  Northwestern  States. 
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with  forests  which  were  cut  over  twenty-five  years  ago  or 
more,  but  in  which  a  second  cutting  of  spruce  could  now  be 
obtained.  Hence,  if  the  annual  cK)nsuniption  by  the  mills  con- 
tinues at  the  present  rate  the  supply  of  merchantable  timber,  or 
what  is  merchantable  to-day,  will  be  exhausted  in  twenty  years. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  citizens,  many  of  whom  in  their  zeal 
for  forest  preseiTation  are  apt  to  misinterpret  statistics  of  this 
kind,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  operations 
do  not  necessarily  imply  forest  denudation  or  forest  destruction 
to  any  serious  extent.  This  was  particularly  true  of  the 
methods  employed  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  wood-pulp 
industry,  when  the  lumbennen  cut  large  trees  only,  and,  further, 
confined  their  cutting  to  three  of  the  six*  evergreens.  The 
species  cut  did  not  constitute  ten  per  cent  of  the  forest,  and  the 
removal  of  these  scattering  trees  was  apparent  only  to  an  expert, 
so  little  change  was  there  in  the  general  appearance  of  the 
forest  as  seen  from  any  comnmnding  outlook.  Still,  the  methods 
employed  in  the  lumbering  oix^rations  of  that  period  tended  to 
the  complete  extinction  of  the  pine  and  hemlock,  and,  in  more  or 
less  degree,  to  that  of  the  spruce,  although  the  latter  species 
possesses  a  remarkable  power  of  reproducing  itself  and  develop- 
ing its  smaller  trees  until  they  take  the  place  of  the  large  ones 
which  were  removed. 

But  the  methods  now  employed  by  many  lumbermen  are 
much  more  destructive,  owing  to  the  recent  advent  of  the  wood- 
pulp  industry  and  the  cutting  of  small  spruce  to  supply  that 
demand.  With  few  exceptions  the  pulp-mills  use  spruce  entirely. 
While  the  large  trees  are  taken  by  the  lumbermen  for  their  saw- 
mills, the  pulp-mills  take  the  small  spruces  which  are  left,  trees 
as  smiill  as  four  inches  in  diameter  being  available.  The 
chemical  mills  can  use  still  smaller  ones.  As  a  result,  the  black 
spruce  of  the  Adii'ondacks  is  liable  to  become  extinct  in  time, 
except  that  which  is  growing  on  the  State  preserve. 

Within  the  hist  thr(*e  years  there  has  bt^n  a  noticeable  increase 
in  the  amount  of  hard  wood  taken  by  the  axemen.  Formerly 


*  For  oonralent  reference  the  varloui  ipeoleB  of  pine  are  considered  as  one;  and  the  tama 
rack,  though  not  an  evergreen,  is  generally  classed  with  the  other  soft  woods  or  conifers. 
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these  species  were  everywhere  left  untouched,  because  the  logs 
would  not  float,  and  so  could  not  be  driven  down  the  streams 
with  the  log  drives.  But,  lately,  several  mills  have  been  erected 
along  or  within  the  border  of  the  forest;  the  birch,  maple,  beech, 
ash,  and  cherry  have  been  cut,  the  manufactured  lumber  piled 
and  seasoned  at  the  mill,  and  then,  when  winter  came,  hauled 
long  distances  on  sleighs  to  the  nearest  railway  station. 

In  such  places  where  hard  wood  lumbering  has  been  added  to 
the  cutting  of  spruce,  f>ine,  and  hemlock,  the  forest  is  conse- 
quently well-nigh  destroyed.  The  few  small  trees  that  remain 
are  insuflBcient  to  hide  the  unsightly  slash,  and  soon  succumb  to 
the  wind,  leaving  in  time  a  tract  of  denuded,  or  "  waste  "  land  as 
it  is  termed.  A  striking  example  of  this  kind  of  work  may  be 
seen  on  Lot  14,  Township  12,  Essex  County,  in  the  beautiful 
forest  near  the  Adirondack  lodge,  not  far  from  Lake  Placid. 

While  the  tenets  of  forestry  require  that  every  species  should 
be  utilized,  and  that  no  species  should  be  allowed  to  propagate 
except  those  which  can  be  utilized,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that, 
instead  of  taking  a  safe  percentage  of  the  hard  woods,  the  entire 
yield  should  be  removed  at  one  cutting.  To  the  dire  waste  and 
destruction  of  the  present  is  added  a  total  disregard  of  the  great 
economic  principle  of  future  supply. 

Appended  here  we  offer  some  statistics  showing  the  amount  of 
timber  talven  from  the  great  forest  of  northern  New  York,  in 
each  of  the  years  1HU2  and  1893,  with  subdivisions  showing, 
further,  the  proportionate  amount  of  spruce,  hemlock,  pine,  and 
hard  wood. 

We  desire  to  extend  our  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  con- 
nected respectively  with  the  various  mills  for  their  courteous 
assistance  and  co-operation  in  preparing  these  statistics,  without 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  compile  the  figures  with 
any  satisfactory  degree  of  accuracy. 

27 
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Sutnmaiy. 

1890*       '  F»t. 

Spruce   210,270,932 

Hemlock   94,145,693 

rine    15,438,l&'t 

Hard  wood   5,835,844 

Total    325,690,634 


1891*  if^rt. 

Bpruce    179,135,432 

Hemlock   77,789,«i3 

Pine    21,183,354 

Hard  wood    8,601,974 

Total    286,710,593 

1892.  Feet. 

Spruce   279,668,903 

Hemlock  ,   96,290,388 

Pine    23,002,469 

Hard  wood    7,992,440 

Total    406,954,200 

1893.  Feet. 

Spruce   241,581,824 

Hemlock   77,910,654 

Pine   27,844,222 

Hard  wood    7,713,828 

Total    355,050,528 

Spruce. 

Ftet. 

1890    210,270,932 

1891    179,135,432 

1892    279,668,903 

1893    241,581,824 


*  For  detaUed  statistios  showing  list  of  law-mills  and  their  product  for  ISOOand  1891,866 
Annual  Report  of  the  Foreit  OommlMlon  for  1801 . 
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Hemlock.  Fee*. 

1890   94,145,605 

1891    77,789,833 

1892    96,290,388 

1893    77,910,654 


Pine,  ireet. 

1890    15,438,163 

1891    21,183,354 

1892    23,002,469 

1893    27,844,222 


Hardwood.  Peet. 

1890    5,835,844 

1891   8,601,974 

1892    7,992,440 

1893    7,713,828 


The  production  by  districts  for  1892,  and  1893,  was: 

1892.  Fe.i 

Glens  Falls  district    114,226,236 

St.  Lawrence  County    115,281,070 

Franklin  and  Clinton  Counties   75,010,627 

Lewis  and  Jefferson  Counties    61,784,432 

Herkimer  and  Fulton  Counties   31,751,835 

At  large    8,900,000 


Total    406,954,200 


1893.  Feet. 

Glens  Falls  district    80,096,899 

St.  Lawrence  County    105,864,252 

Franklin  and  Clinton  Counties    70,436,968 

Lewis  and  Jefferson  Counties   55,052,^)14 

Herkinier  and  Fulton  Counties   34,699,405 

At  large   8,900,000 


Total    355,050,528 


2S 
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The  Bmall  production  of  the  saw-mills  in  1891,  was  due  to  the 
drought  of  that  sefison.  There  w^as  not  water  enough  in  the 
streams  to  drive  the  usual  stock  of  logs,  a  large  amount  of 
which  were  left  stranded  on  the  river  bars  and  along  the  banks. 
In  some  instances,  where  the  whole  drive  had  reacht^d  the  mills, 
there  was  not  water  enough  to  saw  the  entire  stock,  the  mills 
being  shut  down  at  times  during  the  summer  for  lack  of  power. 

In  1803,  the  logs  which  had  been  left  in  the  streams  the  year 
before  were  driven  to  the  T)ooms  in  addition  to  the  regular  stoctk 
for  that  year,  causing  an  increased  production.  By  combining 
the  output  of  the  mills  for  1892  and  1893,  it  will  be  seen  that  the. 
average  amount  sawed  was  346,832,396  feet,  which  is  not  far 
from  the  general  yearly  average. 

With  the  figures  for  the  hard  wood  there  is  included  a  small 
amount  of  bass  wood  and  cedar,  which  could  not  bi»  tabulated  in 
separate  columns  for  lack  of  space.  ^Miere  any  large  amount 
was  thus  included  with  the  hard  wood,  an  explanatory  footnote 
was  inserted. 

Some  of  the  lumbenuen  cut  balsam  in  small  quantities,  mixing 
it  with  their  spruce,  there  being  but  little  difference  in  the 
appearance  and  quality  of  the  timber.  Btill,  balsam  is  inferior 
to  spruce  for  most  purposes,  and  so  is  cut  sparingly. 

There  are  several  shingle-mills,  in  or  near  the  Adirondack 
woods,  which  use  cedar  for  their  stock,  and  which  are  not 
included  in  the  preceding  tables.  There  are  also  mills  which 
consume  some  birch  in  the  manufacture  of  excelsior,  spool  timber, 
and  broom-handles;  mills  which  use  beech  for  tool-handles  and 
carpenters'  planes;  and  mills  which  consimie  maple  in  making 
shoe-lasts,  all  of  which  are  included  in  the  one  item  at  the  end 
of  each  list. 


Consumption  of  Pulp  Timber. 


The  State  of  New  York  leads  all  others  in  the  wood-pulp 
hidustry.  Of  the  246  pulp-mills  in  the  United  States,  eighty-three 
are  in  New  York.  Wisconsin  comes  next  with  thirty  mills; 
Maine  next,  with  twenty-nine;  and  then  New  Hampshire,  with 
fourteen.  The  Empire  State  has  not  only  the  greatest  number 
of  mills,  but  it  has  the  largest,  ^me  of  them  having  plants 
which,  in  size  and  capacity,  are  unequalled  both  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  The  pulp-mill  at  Palmer's  Falls,  on  the 
Upper  Hudson,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  ever  built. 

Of  the  eighty-three  mills  in  New  York,  sixty-five  obtain  their 
supply  of  timber  from  the  Adirondack  woodlands.  In  view  of 
the  vast  forest  areas  of  other  States  it  seems  strange  that  New 
York  should  be  the  one  to  furnish  the  largest  product  of  this 
class.  In  1803,  the  timber  cut  for  pulp-wood  in  the  northern 
forest  of  our  State,  amounted  to  92,135,707  feet,  board  measure. 

While  it  is  always  a  source  of  pride  that  a  State  should  excel 
all  others  in  any  particular  industry,  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in 
this  case,  our  citizens  are  to  be  congratulated.  The  methods 
employed  at  present  in  the  cutting  of  pulp-timber  are  a  serious 
menace  to  the  welfare  of  our  forests.  The  persistent  removal  of 
the  small  spruces  used  in  this  business  threatens  the  extinction 
of  our  best  merchantable  species.  At  the  same  time,  under  a 
proper  S3  stem  the  wood-pulp  industry  might  become  an  import- 
ant factor  in  a  successful  forest  management,  as  it  would,  to  a 
certain  extent,  afford  a  market  for  timber  which  would  otherwise 
be  lost  or  wasted. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  pulp-mills,  mechanical  and  chemical. 
Of  the  sixty-five  mills  supplied  from  the  Adirondack  woods^ 
fifty-six  are  mechanical,  and  nine  chemical.*   A  mechanical  mill 


*  For  fuller  inforjratlon  regarding  the  xnanufactore  of  wood-pulp  aee  Annual  Report  of  the 
Forest  Commission  for  1891. 
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is  one  in  which  the  wood  is  reduced  to  pulp  bv  grinding,  the 
block  being  pressed  against  the  face  of  large,  vertical  grind- 
stones. Some  of  the  larger  mills  have  from  eighteen  to  thirty 
run  of  stone. 

A  chemical  mill  is  one  in  which  the  wood,  having  been  cut  in 
small  chips,  is  placed  in  huge  iron  tanks  called  "digesters,**  where 
it  is  reduced  to  pulp  under  the  action  of  chemicals  and  steam. 
There  ai*e  three  chemical  processes,  the  sulphite,  sulphate^  and 
soda  process.  In  the  mechanical  process  one  cord  of  wood  will 
make  one  ton  of  ground  pulp,  dry  weight,  or  a  trifle  less.  In  the 
chemical  process,  two  cords  are  consumed  in  making  a  ton  of 
dry  pulp  or  chemical  fibre  at  it  is  called.  l*ulp  made  by  the 
chemical  process  has,  like  Ag  pulp,  a  longer  fibre,  and  is  much 
more  valuable  than  that  made  in  the  mechanical  mills. 

All  the  newspapers  in  the  United  States  are  printed  on  paper 
made  from  wood.  The  entire  product  of  a  large  mill  is  required 
to  supply  a  leading  Kew  York  daily. 

We  acknowledge  with  pleasure  the  courtesy  extended  to  us 
by  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  various  mills  mentioned  in 
the  following  list.  With  the  figures  furnished  by  them  from 
their  respective  offices  we  are.enabled  to  append  here  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  amount  of  timber  consumed  in  this  important 
industry. 

GREAT  FOREST  OF  NORTHERN  NEW  YORK 
Amotiht  of  Pulp  Timber  Cut  in  1892. 


LOCATION  OF  MILL 
OB  OFFIOE. 


BallstonSpa,  N.  Y. 
Beaver  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Black  River,  N.  Y. . 
Black  River,  N  Y.. 
Black  River,  N.  Y.. 
Brownville,  N.  Y. . 
Brownville,  N.  Y.. 
Brownville,  N.  Y.. 
Cadyville,  N.  Y.... 
Carthage,  N.  Y.... 
Carthage,  N.  Y.... 
Carthage,  N.  Y.... 
Dexter,  N.  Y  


Proprietors. 


Gteorge  West  

James  P.  Lewis  

Black  River  Pulp  Co.. 

Empire  Pulp  Co  

Jefferson  Paper  Co. . . . 
Brownville  Paper  Co. . 

Globe  Paper  Co  

Outterson  Paper  Co. . . 
^aranac  River  Pulp  Co 

A.  E.  Maxwell  

Henry  Spicer  &  Sons. . 

H.  H.  Mills  

Jones  &  Hunter  

*  Chemical  mill. 


Numbi^r 
of  cords. 


*3.000 
1,800 
800 
1,009 
2,800 

"766 
896 

4,000 
550 

1,200 
800 

1,000 


Equivalent 
in  feet,  B.  M. 


1,500,000 
900,^00 
400,000 
504,500 

1,400,000 
100,000 
850,000 
448,000 

2,000,000 
275,000 
600,000 
150,000 
500,000 
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Amouwt  of  Pulp  Timber  Cut  in  1892  —  (Continued). 


LOCATION  OF  mLL 
OR  OFFICE. 


Dexter,  N.  Y  

Dexter,  N.  Y  

Dexter,  N.  Y  

Dexter,  N.  Y  

Felt'B  Mills,  N.  Y  

Fort  Ann,  N.  Y  

Fort  Edward,  N.  Y.... 

Forestport,  N.  Y  

FuUerville,  N.  Y  

Fulton,  N.  Y  

Fulton,  N.  Y  

Fulton,  N.  Y  

Fulton,  N.  Y  

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y  

Gouvemeur,  N.  Y  

Great  Bend,  N.  Y  

Greig,  N.  Y  

Hadley,  N.  Y  

Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y  

Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y   

Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y  

Malone,  N.  Y  

Mechanicville,  N.  Y. . . 

Norwood,  N.  Y  , 

Oswegatchie,  N.  Y  

Palmer's  Falls,  N.  Y... 

Plattsburg,  N.  Y  

Potsdam,  N.  Y  

Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y  

South  Edwards,  N.  Y. . 
Thomson's  Mills,  N.  Y. . 

Ticonderoga,  N.  Y  , 

Ticonderoga,  N.  Y  

Ticonderoga,  N.  Y  

Warrensburgh,  N.  Y. . , 

Watertown,  N.  Y  

Watertown,  N.  Y  

Watertown,  N.  Y  

Watertown,  N.  Y  

Watertown,  N.  Y  

Willsborough,  N.  Y  


Total. 


Proprietors. 


Dexter  Sulphite  Pulp  Co. , 
Leonard,  Gilmore  &  Co. . . , 

St.  Lawrence  Paper  Co  

Frontenac  Paper  Co.  .  . 

Taggart's  Paper  Co  

Kane's  Falls  Pulp  Co  

Glens  Falls  Paper  Mill  Co. . 
Wm .  and  James  Barber. . . 

Keller  Brothers  

Fulton  Paper  Co  

Cataract  Paper  and  Pulp  Co. 
Victoria  Paper  Mills  Co  . . . 

Oswego  Falls  Pulp  Co  

Glens  Falls  Paper  Mill  Co. . 
Gouvemeur  Wood  Pulp  Co, 

Great  Bend  Paper  Co  

Carter  Pulp  Mill  

J.  D .  Muirenan  

G.  H.  P.  Gould  

Herkimer  Paper  Co  

Moose  River  Paper  Co  

Adirondack  Paper  Co  

Hudson  Power  &  Paper  Co. 

O.  E.  Martin  

Standard  Pulp  Co  

Hudson  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 

Allen  &  Sherman  

Raquette  River  Paper  Co. . 

Sandy  Hill  Power  Co  

South  Edwards  Pulp  Co. . . 
Thomson  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 
Essex  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. . 

Ticonderoga  Pulp  Co  

Lake  George  Paper  Co  ... . 

Schroon  River  Pulp  Co  

Ontario  Paper  Co  

Knowlton  Brothers  

H .  Remington  &  Son  

C.  R.  Remington  &  Son  Co. 

Remington  Paper  Co  

N.  Y.  &  Pennsylvania  Co.  • 


Number 
of  cords. 


*  10,000 


600 
2,000 
5,000 

700 

600 
1,200 
1,400 
800 
600 
2,512 


5,000 
887 
500 
520 
1,000 
4,069 
1,200 
1,800 
♦  10,837 
700 
2,600 

'""l!218 
t  7,000 


1,650 


3,000 
8,416 
7^0 
260 
4,000 
1,000 
8,000 
4,650 
+  18,000 
g§  6,000 


Equivalent 
in  feet,  B  M. 


5,000,000 
500,000 
800,000 
1,000,000 
2,'500,000 
850,000 
t  964,148 
300,000 
600,000 
700,000 
400,000 
803,000 
1,256,000 
§  4,824,000 
3,500,000 
448,500 
250,COO 
260,000 
500,000 
2,029,500 
600,000 
900,000 
5,418, 5C0 
850,000 
1,300,0^0 
I  10, 743, COO 
609,000 
8,500,000 
1,456,594 
825, OCO 
*♦  2,058,800 
1,500,000 
1,708,000 
890,000 
130,000 
tt  2,000,000 
500,000 
1,500,000 
2,325,000 
6,500,000 
8,000,000 


80,918,587 


t,A  large  roim  nearly  alHta  timber  ^|^P|7 


*  Chemloal  mOl.      t  Chemical  and  medutnicAl.     ^  a.  iwa^  luui,  uo« 
oomes  from  Canada.      f  Reported  as  80,268  8tanda*d  or  market  logs.  '  [I  Reported  as?! 
standard  or  market  logs      1  Reported  ab  10,  IM  markets.     **  Reported  as  14,41:3  markets 
ft  Not  including  timber  received  from  Canada.  SS  All  poplar  and  baoswood;  this  mill  uses  the 
chemical  soda  process. 
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GREAT  FOREST  OF  NORTHERN  NEW  YORK 
Amount  of  Pulp  Tdcbibe  Cut  in  1893. 


LOCATION  OF  WILL 
OK  OFFICE. 


Ausable  Chasm,  N.  Y. . . 

Bailston  Sua,  N.  Y  

B.'aver  Falia,N.  Y  

B'ack  River,  N.  Y  

B!a  k  River,  N,  Y  

Black  River.  X.  Y  

Brownville,  N.  Y  

Brownville,  N.  Y  

Brownville,  N.  Y  

CadyviUe,  N.  Y  

(Canton,  N.  Y  

Carthage,  N.  Y  

Carthage,  N.  Y  

('arth:ig«\  N.  Y  

Colton,  N.  Y  

Dexter,  N.  Y  

Dext  r.  N.  Y  

Dexter,  X.  Y  

Dexter,  X.  Y  

Dexter,  N.  Y  

Felt's  MillH,  N.  Y  

Forestport,  N.  Y  

Fort  Ann,  X.  Y  

Fort  Edward,  X.  Y  

FuUerville.N.  Y  

Fowlervilie,  X.  Y  

Fulton,  X.  Y  

Fulton,  X.  Y  

Fulton,  X.  Y  

Fulton,  X.  Y  

Glens  Falls,  X.  Y  

Gouverneur,  X"^.  Y  

Great  Bend.  X.  Y  

Oreig,  X.  Y   

Hadley,  X.  Y  

Lyon&dale,  X.  Y  

Lyons  Falls,  X.  Y   

Lyons  Falls.  X.  Y  

Lyons  Falls.  X.  Y  

Malone,  X.  Y  

Mechanic vi He.  X"^.  Y 

Norwood.  X.  Y  

OdwegHtchie,  X.  Y  

Palmer's  Falls,  X.  Y.... 

Plattsburg,  X.  Y  

Plattsburg.  X.  Y  

Potsdam,  X.  Y  

Sandy  Hill,  X.  Y  

South  Edwards,  X.  Y. . . 
Thomson's  Mills,  X.  Y.. 


Proprietors. 


Alice  Falls  Pulp  Co  

George  West  

James  P.  Lewis  

Black  River  Pulp  Co  

Empire  Pulp  Co  

Jefiferson  Paper  Co  

Brownville  Paper  Co  

Globe  Paper  Co  

Outteraon  Paper  C^o  

Saranac  River  Pulp  Co.  . . . 
High  Falls  Sulphite  Co.  . . . 

A.  E.  Maxwell  

Henry  Spicer  &  Son  

ir.  H.  Mills  

Riiqui^te  River  Pulp  Co  

Jones  &  Hunter  

Dexter  Sulphite  Pulp  Co. . . 

Leonard,  Oitmore  &  (  k)  

St.  Lawrence  Papier  Co  

Frontenac  Paper  Co  

Taggart's  Paper  Co  

Philip  McGuire  

Kant 's  Falls  Pulp  Co  

(Jlens  Falls  Paper  Mill  Co. . 

Keller  Brothers  

Fonda  Lake  Paper  Co.  . . 

Fulton  Paper  Co  

Cataract  Paper  fnd  Pulp  Co. 

Victoria  Paper  Mills  Co  

Oswego  Falls  Pulp  (^o  

Glens  Fal  s  Paper  Mill  Co. . 
Gouverneur  Wood  Pulp  Co. 

Great  Bend  Paper  Co  

Carter  Pulp  Mill  

J.  r>.  Mulrenan  

Lyonsdale  Paper  Mfg.  Co. . 

G.  H.  P.iJould  

Herkimer  Paper  Co  

Moose  River  Pap(»r  Co  

Adirondack  Pulp  Co  

Hudson  Power  &  Paper  Co. 

O.  E.  Martin  

Standard  Pulp  Co  

Hudson  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 

Allen  &  Sherman  

Tread  well  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 
Raquett^  River  Paper  Co. . . 

Sandy  Hill  Power  Co  

South  Edwards  Pulp  Co. . . 
Thomson  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 


No.  of 
cords. 


4,060 
*3,000 

1,100 
800 
610 

2,800 


700 

950 
5,000 
*9,000 

450 
1,200 

200 
4,000 
1,000 
11,254 


1,000 
2,000 
5,000 
600 
700 

...t 
1,000 
2,000 
1,500 
800 
600 
8,883 

"5,666 
1,280 

500 
1,040 

900 
1,000 
4,182 
1,400 
1,600 
♦11,802 
1,200 
8,000 

'*'i!o76 
5,000 
t7,000 


1,650 


2,480,000 
1,500,000 
550,000 
400,000 
255,000 
1,400,000 
787,000 
850,000 
475,000 
2,500,000 
4,500,000 
225,000 
600,000 
100,000 
2,000,000 
500,000 
5,627,000 
500,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
2,500,000 
800,000 
350,0(>0 
t358,734 
500,000 
1,000,000 
'  760,000 
4(K),000 
800,000 
1,696,600 
§4,654,671 
2,500,000 
640,000 
250,000 
520,000 
450,000 
600,000 
2,066,000 
700,000 
8QQ,000 
5,901,000 
600,000 
1,600,000 
15,914,000 
688,000 
2,500,000 
8,500,000 
111,705,402 
825,000 


•♦1,825,000 

*  Chemical  mill  tCh<>mical  and  mechanl  al  t  ^■  larfpn  mill;  but  Its  supply  of  timber 
li  nearly  all  obtained  In  Canada  $  Beported  as  89.5P2  markets.  |  Reported  as  41,400  mar* 
^'^       1  Reported  as  11,W7  markets.         Reported  as  18,777  markets. 
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Amount  of  Pqlp  Timber  Cqt  in  1893  —  (Contmited). 


LOOiLTION  OF  MILL 
Ott  OFFICE. 

Pk*oprIetor8. 

No.  of 
cords. 

Eqii!va1ent 
in  feet,  B.  M. 

xiix/uticruga,  ri,  1  .  \  .  .  . , 

Ticoaderoga,  N.  Y  

Warrensburgh,  N.  Y  

Watertown,  N.  Y  

Watertown,  N.  Y  

Watertown,  N.  Y  

Watertown,  N.  Y  

Willsborough,  N.  Y  

Total  

Essex  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. . 

Lake  George  Paper  Co. .  . . 

Schroon  River  Pulp  Co  

H.  Remington  &  Son  Co. . . 

C.  L.  Remington  &  Son  Co. 
N.  Y.  &  Pennsylvania  Co. . 

8,000 
low 

675 
524 
8,0l0 
tl4,000 
4,850 
5,000 
1,000 
t3,000 

1,500,000 

A , oDO , UUU 

287,500 
262,000 
1,500,0^.0 
7,000,0  0 
2,425,000 
2,500,000 
500,0^0 
1,500,000 

92,185,707 

Summary. 

Yeir.  Feet,  B.  M. 

1891§  rulp-timber  consumed    69,274,2^3 

1892  do  do    80,918,^)37 

1893  do  do    92,135,707 


Those  figures  indicate  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  timber 
taken  annually  from  the  Adirondack  forests  for  the  manufacture 
of  wood-pulp.  Five  new  mills  are  building  which  will  be  ready 
to  start  within  the  coming  year,  and  further  increase  the  con- 
•  sumption  of  small  spruce. 

Nearly  all  the  timber  used  in  the  pulp-mills  is  spruce,  and 
mostly  sapling  trees  at  that.  The  mechanical  mills  use  no  other 
kind  of  timber  now,  although  at  one  time  they  usee  various 
other  species.  The  chemical  mills  use,  in  addition  to  spruce, 
some  balsam  ;  also  hemlock,  tamarack,  and  second-growth  pine 
in  small  quantities.  The  chemical  mills  can  use  certain  species 
which  the  mechanical  mills  can  not.  Balsam,  fcr  instance, 
contains  so  much  resinous  inatter  that  it  can  not  be  used  in  a 
mechanical  mill,  as  it  stiffens  the  screens  with  gum.  But  this 
species,  which  is  not  much  inferior  in  fiber  to  spruce,  can  be 
utilized  in  the  digesters  of  a  chemical  mill  without  difficulty. 


*  Chemical  mill,  t  Chemical  and  mechanioitl.  %  Poplar  and  baeewood ;  chemical  soda  proceWi 
•$  For  detailed  statistica  regarding  consumption  of  pulp  timber  in  1891,  see  Annual  Report  of 
the  Forest  OommisBion  for  that  year. 
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Two  of  the  chemical  mills  use  poplar  and  basswood,  reducing 
the  material  to  pulp  by  the  soda  process.  But  the  use  of  poplar 
in  pulp  manufacturing  is  dc^crea^ning  rapidly,  and  will  probably 
be  discontinued  entirely.  The  mechanical  mills  have  already 
discarded  it,  although  within  a  few  years  it  formed  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  their  supply. 

Some  of  the  larger  mills  in  New  York  obtain  their  supply  of 
pulp-timber  from  Canada;  hence  the  figures  in  the  preceding 
tables,  which  show  the  consumption  of  Adirondack  timber  only, 
may  be  no  indication  of  the  capacity  and  production  of  certain 
mills.  A  few  mills,  which  do  not  appear  on  the  list,  were 
omitted  because  they  were  idle  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
statistics.  In  one  instance  a  mill  was  shut  down  for  repairs; 
in  another,  one  remained  idle  owing  to  a  change  of  ownership; 
and  one  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  most  of  the  mills  in  making  their  returns  reported  the 
timber  used  by  them  in  cords,  that  being  the  measure  used  in 
buying  their  stock;  and  a  few  of  the  mills  on  the  Hudson,  it  will 
be  noticed,  made  their  report  in  market  logs,*  this  being  the 
system  of  measurement  in  use  on  that  river.  In  reducing  these 
quantities  to  feet,  two  cords  of  pulp-wood  were  estimated  as 
equivalent  to  one  thousand  feet  of  logs,  Doyle's  rule;  and,  when* 
the  report  was  made*  in  standard  or  market  logs,  we  estimated 
seven  markets  to  the  thousand  fe<»t.  The  usual  rule  in  esti-  ♦ 
mating  market  logs  is  to  assume  that  five  markets  are  equivalent 
to  a  thousand  feet;  but,  while  such  an  estimate  may  hold  good 
in  an  ordinary  run  of  sawing  timber,  it  is  net  accurate  when 
applied  to  the  very  small  logs  used  for  pulp-mill  stock.  We  have, 
accordingly,  in  the  preceding  tables,  used  the  ratio  of  seven 
markets  to  a  thousand  feet  in  converting  standard  or  market 
logs  into  their  equivalent  leg  measure. 

We  explain  our  method  of  computing  the  number  of  feet  con- 
sumed annually,  so  that  any  one  who  may  differ  from  us  as  to  the 
method  of  calculation  can,  by  using  the  nimiber  of  cords  or 
markets  reported,  arrive  at  other  and,  perhaps,  more  satisfectory 
figures. 


*A  market  log  Is  thirteen  feet  long,  nineteen  inches  in  diameter  at  the  small  end,  and  contalns> 
Doyle's  rule,  188  feet. 


FOREST  AND  PARK. 


PREFACE. 


There  was  such  a  large  demand  for  the  report  of  the  Forest 
Conmiission  for  1891,  that  it  soon  became  impossible  to  supply 
the  numerous  calls  for  copies  of  that  work.  Since  the  edition 
was  distributed  there  have  been  so  many  requests  from  members 
of  the  Legislature  for  copies  that  we  have  deemed  it  advisable 
to  reprint  that  part  of  the  report  giving  a  description  of  the 
various  localities  in  the  Adirondacks. 

In  reprinting  this  article,  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  make  several  additions  to  the  text,  and  to  include 
considerable  information  which  has  been  collected  in  the  mean- 
while. The  views  with  which  it  is  illustrated  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  used  in  the  former  report,  but  they  will  be 
founds  we  trust,  equally  beautiful  and  interesting. 


FOREST  AND  PARK. 


In  addition  to  the  forestry  question  proper,  the  Commission 
lias  been  called  upon  to  consider  many  points  growing  out  of 
the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  what  is  termed  a  State  Park. 
The  agitation  of  the  Park  question  is  widespread,  and  forestry 
matters  have  been  largely  subordinated  to  it,  so  far  as  public 
interest  is  concerned.  Fortunately  the  two  movements  have  one 
important  aim  in  common  —  that  of  acquiring  possession  of  the 
Adirondack  wilderness  for  a  public  domain.  Whatever  differ- 
ence of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  methods  of  timber-cutting, 
the  harvesting  of  matured  trees  and  the  various  details  con- 
nected with  forest  management,  the  friends  and  promoters  of 
both  projects  agree  perfectly  on  the  importance  of  first  and 
immediately  securing  possession  in  fee  of  the  territory. 
Although  the  organization  and  existence  of  this  Bureau  is  due 
solely  to  the  pioneers  and  friends  of  the  forestry  movement,  and 
to  their  persistent  and  successful  efforts  in  arousing  public 
opinion,  we  must  also  acknowledge  the  co-operation  and  assist- 
ance of  the  large  number  of  citizens  who  are  interested  in  the 
establishment  of  the  proposed  Park. 

In  view  of  the  great  number  of  people  who  are  solicitous  about 
the  welfare  of  this  region,  many  of  whom  have  but  little  or  no 
acquaintance  with  it,  we  deem  it  advisable  to  embody  in  this 
report  some  information  regarding  the  various  localities  whose 
atti*actions  have  made  the  Adirondacks  famous  and  enlisted  so 
many  zealous  adherents  in  the  movement  for  a  State  Park.  In 
making  this  special  report  on  the  localities  described,  we  have 
endeavored  to  omit  everything  which  might  savor  of  a  guide- 
book; and  for  this  reason  have  avoided  rhetorical  descriptions 
of  scenery,  and  refrained  from  any  mention  which  might  be  con- 
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strued  as  an  advertisement  of  private  interests.  We  have  aimed 
rather  to  call  attention  to  general  features,  and  to  discuss  inci- 
dentally certain  matters  of  interest  which  are  closely  connected 
with  the  forestry  outlook  and  the  Park  question.  Some  reproduc- 
tions of  photographs  have  been  inserted,  hoping  thereby  to  more 
readily  enlist  public  attention,  and  at  the  same  time  to  better 
illustrate  the  points  under  discussion. 

The  boundaries  of  the  proposed  Park  have  already  been  laid 
down,  or  outlined  in  a  general  manner.  With  the  exception  of 
their  extension  westward  to  the  Herkimer  County  line,  and 
northward  four  miles  farther,  no  other  change  has  been 
made.  The  territory  having  been  substantially  agreed  upon 
by  all  interested,  it  remains  to  describe  in  a  general  way  the 
more  prominent  localities  and  the  attractions  which  they  offer. 

THE  ADmONDACK  PLATEAU. 

By  way  of  introduction,  some  information  as  to  the  general 
characteristics  and  principal  features  of  the  plateau  covered  by 
the  Great  Forest  may  be  of  interest. 

The  term  Adirondack  Plateau  has  been  in  common  use  to 
designate  the  territory  in  northeastern  New  York,  which  lies 
between  Lake  Champlain  on  the  east,  and  the  valley  of  the  Black 
River  on  the  west,  and  which  stretches  northward  from  the 
Mohawk  Valley  to  the  farming  regions  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  But 
the  Great  Forest  occupies  only  the  central  part  of  the  territory 
thus  described,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  map  accompanying  our 
report  of  1891,  on  which  the  outlines  of  the  main  forest  are 
plainly  defined.  Its  eastern  boundary  coincides  closely  with  a 
line  drawn  through  Keene  Valley,  and  thence  along  the  valleys 
of  the  Schroon  River  and  Upper  Hudson.  Its  southern  boundary 
is,  for  the  most  part,  identical  with  that  of  Hamilton  County, 
and  the  town  of  Wilmurt,  in  Herkimer  County,  although  extend- 
ing, in  some  places,  into  Fulton.  On  the  west,  it  is  indicated 
by  the  county  line  between  Lewis  and  Herkimer.  Its  northern 
boundary  runs  in  an  irregular  line  from  a  point  near  Harrisville^ 
on  the  Lewis  and  St.  Lawrence  County  line,  to  the  Upper 
Chateaugay  Lake,  which  is  situated  near  the  county  line  between 
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Franklin  and  Clinton.  The  territary  thus  roughly  outlined  con- 
tains 3,588,803  acres,  an  area  greater  than  that  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  and  of  which  3,280,717  acres  are  covered  with 
dense  forests.  Within  this  area  lies  the  proposed  Park,  its  boun- 
daries coinciding  closely  with  those  of  the  Great  Forest  on  the 
east,  south,  and  west.  On  the  nortfi  the  Park  line  does  not 
extend  so  far,  owing  to  the  broken  condition  of  the  forest,  result- 
ing from  the  encroachments  of  agriculture,  railroads,  lumbering 
operations,  and  fires. 

This  forest  is  known  by  different  names.  i3y  the  people  of 
the  Mohawk  Valley  it  is  always  alluded  to  as  the  North  Woods; 
the  people  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Region  speak  of  it  as  the  South 
Woods;  the  old  people  of  the  past  generation  always  spoke  of  it 
as  the  Shatagee  (Chateaugay)  Woods;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Black  River  Valley  generally  call  it  John  Brown's  Tract,  mean- 
ing not  only  the  large  patent  known  to  surveyors  by  that  specific 
name,  but  the  entire  wilderness;  while  the  settlers  around  its 
borders  call  it  by  the  correct  but  indefinite  name  of  "  The  Back 
Woods."  Within  a  few  years  the  term  "Adirondacks  "  has  come 
into  frequent  use;  but,  as  the  Adirondack  Mountains  occupy  only 
the  eastern  third  of  the  territory,  this  favorite  designation  has 
been  criticised  as  entirely  too  inaccurate.  For  these  reasons  the 
Commission  favors  the  title,  "The  Great  Forest,"  claiming  no 
originality,  however,  as  this  name  is  freely  used  by  some  of  the 
earliest  and  best  writers  on  this  region.  In  geological  discus- 
sions, the  term  Adirondack  Plateau  seems  to  be  a  proper  one,  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  distant  river  of  the  St.  Lawrence  has 
conferred  its  name  upon  the  rocky  strata  whose  upheaval  forms 
the  Adirondack  Range. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Adirondack  is  a  somewhat  curious  one. 
Some  of  the  Algonquin  tribes  belonging  to  the  valleys  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Saguenay,  having  been  defeated  by  the  Iroquois, 
and  driven  from  their  hunting  grounds,  were  often  forced  by  the 
long  northern  winters  to  subsist  for  days  upon  the  buds  and 
bark  of  trees.  Hence,  their  old  time  enemies  of  the  Five  Nations 
called  them  in  derision  Ad-i-ron-dacks,*  or  "  tree  eaters."   It  is 


*  From  the  Iroqnoia,  Ha^ea  they  eat,"  and  Ga-ren-dah,  "  trees***  The  French  dropping  the 
h,  wrote  the  word  ▲•di-ron»dack. 
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stated  that  this  Iroquois  name  of  an  Algonquin  tribe  waa  first 
given,  by  Prof.  Emmons,  to  the  principal  mountain  chain  of 
the  wilderness,  although  now,  by  common  consent,  applied  to 
its  entire  mountain  system. 

The  Adirondack  Plateau  has  a  general  elevation  of  about  2,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  traversed  by  five  distinct 
mountain  ranges,  with  well-defined  intervening  valleys.  Over 
1,200  lakes  and  mountain  ponds  are  scattered  throughout  its 
area,*  while  from  its  central  watershed  twenty  rivers  diverge  in 
every  direction. 

As  the  question  of  altitude  is  a  matter  of  discussion  in  most 
every  locality  in  the  Adirondacks,  we  append  here  a  table  show-* 
ing  the  elevation  of  each  above  the  sea,  as  determined  by  the 
State  Survey  and  other  authorities. 

*  The  targe  map  recently  issued  by  the  Forest  Commission  shows  1,845  lakes  and  ponds  within, 
the  region  of  the  Great  Forest.  E.  B.  Wallace,  in  his  Adirondack  Qolde,  makes  special  mentloii 
of  1,909,  givlnif  name,  size  and  locality  of  each.  There  are  90  Long  Ponds,  10  Hud  Ponds,  16 
Clear  Ponds,  10  Bound  Ponds  and  a  dosen  or  more,  each,  of  Bear,  Otter,  Deer,  Eagle,  and  Moose 
Ponds,  not  including  the  numerous  lakes  of  the  same  name. 
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Table  or  Altttudbs  in  thb  ADiBO2n>A0K  Keoion. 

MOUOTAINS. 


NAME. 


Ampersand  Mountain  

AverillPeak  

Baldface  Mountain  

Bald  Mountain  (Crown  Point)  

Bald  Peak  (Moriah)  

Balm  of  Qilead,  or  South  Mountain   

Bartlett  Mountain  , 

Bartlett  (west  shoulder  on  Panther  Qorge). , 

Basin  Mountain  

Black  Mountain  

Blue  Mountain  

Blue  Mountain  

Boot  Bay  Mountain  

Boot  Bay  Mountain  (North  Peak)  

Boquet  , 

Boreas  

Bullwagga  

Burnt  Mountain  

Gamers  Hump  

Catatuount,  or  Thi-pac  Mountain   

Cat  Mountain  

Cobble  HiQ  

Grain's  Mountain  , 

DeBar  

DeviFs  Ear  

Discovery  

Discovery  (Little)  

Giant  of  the  Valley  

Giant's  B£i8in  

Gore  Moimtain  

Gothic  

Graves  

Gray's  Peak  

Hoffman  

Holmes'  Hill  

Hopkins'  Peak  

Hurricane  

Indian  Face  ( Ausable  Pond)  

Indian  Pass  (top  of  precipice  on  Wallf  ace). . 

Jersey  field  

Long  Pond  Mountain  

Lyon  

Long  Tom  (Silver  Lake)  

Macomb  

McGregor   . , 

McKenzie  

Matumbla  ,  

Mt.  Andrew  

Mt,  Clinton  (South  Mclntyre)  

Mt.  Golden . 


Franklin . 
Clinton  .. 
Hamilton 


Essex  

Warren  

Essex  

Essex  

Essex  

Washington . 
Hamilton  ... 
Franklin . . . 

Franklin  

Frauklin  . . . . 
Essex  


Mt.  Colvin  or  Sabele   Essex 

80 


Hamilton  

Essex  

Clinton  

St.  Lawrence . 

Essex  

Warren  

Franklin  

Hamilton  

Essex  

Essex  

Essex  

Essex  

Warren  

Essex  

St;  Lawrence . 

Essex  

Essex  

Hamilton  . . . . 

Essex  

Essex  

Essex  

Essex  

Herkimer  

Hamilton  

Clinton  

St.  Lawrence . 

Essex  

Saratoga  

Essex  

St.  Lawrence . 

Essex  

Essex  

Essex  


FMt 


8,482 
8,700 
8,908 
2,80d 
2,120 
1,958 
8,715 
2,785 
4,906 
2,661 
8,762 
2,582 
2,581 
2,400 
1,500 
8,726 
1,260 
2,121 
8,548 
8,128 
2,836 
1,936 
8,254 
8,011 
8,908 
1,582 
1,875 
4,680 
2,258 
8,589 
4,744 
2,846 
4,902 
8,727 
2,121 
8,186 
8,768 
2,586 
8,870 
8,828 
2,268 
8,809 
2,604 
4,871 
1,200 
8,789 
2,500 
8,216 
4,987 
4,758 
4,142 
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Tablb  of  Altitudes — Mountains — {Oontinv^d). 


NAME. 


Feet. 


Mt  Dix  

Mt.  Haystack  

Mt.  Mclntyre  

Mt.  Marcy  (Tahawus)  

Mt.  Maxham  

Mt.  Redfield  

Mt.  Santanoni  (St.  Anthony). 

Mt.  Sewsurd  

Mt.  Seymour  

Mt.  Skylight  

Mt.  St.  Louis  

Nipple  Top  

Noon-Mark  

North  River  Mountain  

Norway,  or  Terry  

Owl's  Head  

Panther  Gkirge  

Partridge  Hill  (summit)  

Partridge  Hill  (foot)  

Poke-a-Moonshine  

Potash  Kettle   

Prospect  Hill.  


IlandHiU. 

Raven  

Rift  Hill  (Lake  Pleasant)  

Round  Mountain  Notch  

Rustic  Lodge  (Whiteface  Mountain)  

Saddle  Back  

Silver  Lake  Mountain  

Smith's  Ledge,  or  Pratt  Moimtain  

Snowy  Mountain  

South  Mclntyre,  or  Mt.  Iro<^uois  

South  Mountain  (Balm  of  Gilead)  

Speculator    

Spring  on  Ampersand  Mountain  

Spring  on  "Whiteface  (Lake  Placid  side). 

St.  Regis  

Tyrrel's  Lake  (Blue  mountain)  

Wallface  (top  of  mountain)  

Wallface  (foot  of  mountain)  

Wallface  (greatest  height  of  precipice). . 

Whiteface  

Wood  Hill  (Elizabethtown)  


Essex 
Essex 


Essex  

Warren  

Essex  

Essex  

Franklin  .  . . . 

Franklin  

Essex  

Herkimer  

Essex  

Essex  

Essex  

Clinton  

Hamilton  

Essex  

Essex  

Essex  

Essex  

Warren  

Essex  

Essex  

Clinton  

Essex  

Hamilton  . . . . 

B^ex  

Essex  

Essex  

St.  Lawrence . 

Hamilton  

Hamilton  . . . . 

Essex  

Warren  

Hamilton  

Franklin  . . . . 

Essex  

Franklin  

Hamilton  . . . . 

Essex  

Essex  

Essex  

Essex  

Essex  


4,916 
4,918 
6,113 
5,844 
2,510 
4,688 
4,644 
4,884 
8,928 
4,889 
2,295 
4,684 
8,558 
8,758 
2,666 
2,825 
8,858 
1,664 
995 
2,171 
1,785 
1,142 
4,168 
1,807 
1,982 
2,141 
2,546 
4,116 
4,586 
2,604 
2,278 
8,908 
4,987 
1,958 
8,041 
2,966 
2,817 
2,88a 
1,900 
8,898 
2,867 
1,855 
4,871 
1,151 


LAKES,  PONDS  AISTD  STREAMS. 


Albany  or  Nebasane  Lake. 

Alvord  Lake  

Ampersand  Pond  

Ausable  Lake,  Lower  

Ausable  Lake,  Upper . 


Ansable  River  (Beede's)  

Ausable  River  (Shaw's Bridge). 


1,704 

Hamilton  

2,861 

2,078 

Essex  

1,959 

1,998 

1,089 
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Table  of  Altitudes  —  Lakes,  Ponds  and  Streams — {Continued). 


NAME. 


Ausable  River  (Keiene  Village)  

Ausable  River  (North  Elba  Bridge)  

Avalanche  Lake  

Bamum  or  Oilman  Pond  

Beaver  Lake  

BeldenP6nd  

Black  River  (Lock  109)  

Black  Creek  (Watson  Road)  

Blue  Mountain  Lake  

Bog  River  (junction  with  Tupper  stream)  . . . 

Bog  River  Falls  (head)  

Bog  River  Falls  (foot)  

Bog  Lake  

Boreas  Pond  

Boquet  River  (Upland  Valley)  

Boquet  River  (at  Elizabethtown)  

Boquet  River  (Jackson  Fork  Bridge)  

Brandreth  Lake  

Calamity  Pond  

Camus  Pond  

Canada  Lake  (Little  West)  

Canada  Lake  (Great  West)  

Catlin  Lake  

Cedar  Lakes  

Cedar  River  Falls  

Cedar  River  Settlement  

Cedar  River  (mouth)  

Chain  Lakes  (outlet)  

Chain  Ponds  (Bog  River)  

Chapel  Pond  

Charley  Pond  (near  Little  Tupper)  

Chazy  Lake  

CJhubb  River  (Saranac  Road)  

Chubb  River  (White's  Mill)  

Clear  Lake  (Red  Horse  Chain)   

Clear  Pond  (North  Elba)  

Clear  Pond  (Long  Lake)  

Clear  Pond,  Big  (Upper  Saranac  Waters)  

Clear  Pond  (near  Elk  Lake)  

Colby  Lake  

Corey  Pond  

Cow  Horn  Pond  ; . . 

Cranberry  Lake  

Crooked  Lake  

Crystal  Creek  (crossing  road  at  No.  4)  

Crystal  Lake  (Oswegatchie)  

Crystal  Lake  

Deer  Pond  

Dyke  Falls  

Eagle  Lake  

Edmunds  Pond  (Upper*)  

Edmunds  Pond  (Lower*)  

Echo  Lake  

Elk  Lake  

*  Cascade  Lakes. 


Essex  

Essex  

Essex  

Hamilton  .... 

Lewis  

Hamilton  . . . . 

Lewis  

Lewis  

Hamilton  . . . . 
St.  Lawrence . 
St.  Lawrence . 
St.  Lawrence . 
Hamilton  . . . . 

Essex  

Essex  

Essex  

Essex  

Hamilton  . . . . 

Essex  

Essex  

Hamilton  

Hamilton  . . . . 
Hamilton  .  . . 
Hamilton  .  . . 
Hamilton  .  . . 
Hamilton  .  . . 

Essex  

Hamilton  

St.  Lawrence 

Essex  

Hamilton  

Clinton  

Essex  

Essex  

Herkimer  . . . . 

Essex  

Hamilton  

Frajikliu  

Essex  

Franklin  

Franklin  

St.  Lawrence. 
St.  Lawrence . 
Herkimer  . . . 

Lewis  

St.  Lawrence  . 

Lewis  

Hamilton  

Essex  

Hamilton  

Essex   

Essex  

Hamilton  

Essex  


818 
1,676 
2,863 
1,706 
1,485 
1,568 

788 
1,327 
1,801 
1,578 
1,675 
1.552 
1,755 
1,978 
2,425 

543 

759 
1,890 
2,679 
1,991 
2,823 
2,848 
1,600 
2,529 
2,135 
1,706 
1,454 
1,531 
1,736 
l,6u2 
1,777 
1,500 
1,728 
1,714 
2,005 
2,166 
1,691 
1,015 
1,911 
1,559 
1,589 
1,772 
1,540 
2,022 

9:^9 
1,663 
1,259 
1,993 
2,788 
1,^00 
2,038 
2,032 
1,714 
1,986 
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Table  of  Altitudes  —  Lakes,  Ponds  and  Stekams  —  (JhntMVued). 


NAME. 


Evergreen  Pond 
Forked  Lake  , 


Fourth  Pond  (Bog  River). 

Fbhing  Brook  

Fulton  Chidn,  First  Lake  

Second  Lake  

Third  Lake  

Fourth  Lake  

Fifth  lake  

Sixth  Lake  

Seventh  Lake  

Eighth  Lake  

Qrass  Pond  \  

Grasse  River  (Ford)  

Graves  Pond  

GuU  Lake  

Gull  Pond  ^.  

Harrington  Pond  

Harris  Lake  

Hitchins'  Pond  

Horseshoe  Pond  

Hudson  River  (Tahawus  Bridge)  

Indian  Lake  

Jock's  or  Honnedaga  Lake  

Lake  Champlain  

Lake  Clear   

Lake  Ck>lden  

Lake  Colvin  

Lake  Francis  

Lake  George  

Lake  Henderson  

Lake  Luzerne  

Lake  Placid  

Lake  Pleasant  

LakeSanford  

Lake  Tear-of-the-Clouds  

Lake  Tear  (Summit  of  Notch)  

Lewey  Lake  

LUly-Pad  Pond  

Long  Lake  

Long  Lake  (Catlin  waters)  

Long  Pond  (Oregon)  

Loon  Lake  (Beaver  River)  

Lost  Lake  (Oswegatchie)  

Harcy  Brook  (Panther  Gorge)  

Mason  Lake  

Minnow  Pond  (near  Blue  Mountain). 

Mirror  Lake  

Moose  Lake,  Big  

Moose  Lake,  Little  

Moose  Lake*  Military  Road  

Moss  Lake  

Mud  Lake  (Bog  River)  

Mud  Lake  (Woodhull  Reservoir)  

Mud  Pond  (Blue  Mt.)  


Hamilton  .... 
Hamilton  .... 
St.  Lawrence. 
Hamilton  .... 
Herkimer  .... 
Herkimer  .... 
Herkimer  .... 
Herkimer  .... 
Hamilton  .... 

Hamilton  

Hamilton 
Hamilton  .... 
St.  Lawrence. 
St.  Lawrence . 
St.  Lawrence . 
Herkimer .... 
Herkimer  .... 
Hamilton  .... 

Essex  

St.  Lawrence. 
St.  Lawrence . 

Essex  

Hamilton  ... 
Herkimer  .... 


Herkimer  

Essex  

St.  Lawrence  

Lewis  

Warren  and  Essex 

Essex   

Warren  

Essex  

Hamilton  

Essex  

Essex  

Essex  

Hamilton  

Hamilton  

Hamilton  

Hamilton  

Hamilton  

Herkimer  

St.  Lawrence  

Essex  

Hamilton  

Hamilton  

Essex  

Ham.  and  Herkimer 

Herkimer  

Hamilton  

Essex  

St.  Law.  and  Herk 

Lewis  

Hamilton  
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Table  of  Altitudbs — Lakes,  Ponds  and  Stbkams  —  {Contvuued). 


NAME. 


Newcomb  Lake  , 

Nigger  Lake  (Red  Horse  chain) . 
One  Acre  Pond  (Paul  bmith^s) . , 

Ord  Falls  

Osgood  Pond  

Otter  Lake  (Arietta)  , 

Otter  Pond  

Paul  Smith's  Reservoir  

Piseco  Lake  

Preston  Pond  (Upper)  

Puflfer  Pond  

Raquette  Lake  

Raquette  River  

Red  Horse  Chain  

Rich  Lake  (Catlin  Chain)  

Rock  Lake  (Rock  River) . 


Round  Lake  (of  Big  Brook)  

Round  Lake  (Middle  Saranac)  

Round  Pond  (Catlin  Chain)  

Round  Pond  (Little  Tupper  Lake)  

Ragged  Pond  

Sacandaga  River  (Mouth  of)  

Saranac  Lake,  Lower  

Saranac  L  ike,  Middle  

Saranac  Lake,  Upper    

Saranac  River  (above  Harrietstown  Dam)  

Salmon  Lake  (Red  Horse  Chain)  

Salmon  Pond  (near  Long  Lake)  

Sand  Lake  (Woodhull  Reservoir)  

Schroon  Lake  

Scott's  Pond,  No.  1  

Scott's  Pond,  No.  3  

Second  Lake  (Bog  River)  

Silver  Lake  

South  Branch  Beaver  River  (Carthage  Road) . 

South  Pond  

Smith's  Lake  or  Lake  Lila  

Spectacle  Ponds  

Spitfire  Pond    

Spring  Pond  (Bog  River)  

Spruce  Lake   

Stillwater  Pond  (Beaver  River)  

Stony  Creek  Pond  ;  

Stony  Pond  

^St.  Regis  Lake,  Upper  

St.  Regis  Lake,  Lower  

Taylor  Pond  

Thayer's  or  Aurora  Lake   

Third  Pond  (Bog  River)  

Thirteenth  Pond  

Three  Pound  Pond  

Tupper  Lake,  Big  

Tupper  Lake,  Little. . .  i  


Essex  

Herkimer  , 

Franklin  

Essex  , 

Franklin  

Hamilton  

St.  Lawrence  , 

Franklin  

Hamilton  , 

Essex  

Hamiltcm  

Hamilton  

Franklin  

Herkimer  , 

Essex  

Hamilton  

Hamilton  

Franklin  

Hamilton  

Hamilton   

l-'ranklin  

Saratoga  

Franklm  

Franklin  

Franklin  

Franklin  

Herkimer  

Hamilton   

Herkimer  

Warren  

Essex  

Essex  

St  Lawrence  

St.  Lawrence  

Herkimer  

Hamilton  

Hamilton  

Franklin  

Franklin  

St.  Lawrence  

Hamilton  

Herkimer  

Franklin  

Hamilton  

Franklin  

Franklin  

Clinton  

Hamilton  

St.  Lawrence  

Hamilton  

St.  Lawrence  

Ham'n  and  St.  Law, 
Hamilton  


1,608 
1,842 
1,644 
1,551 
1,650 
2,286 
1,959 
1,646 
1,648 
2,161 
2,229 
1,774 
1,612 
1,756 
1,668 
1,765 
1,707 
1,538 
1,685 
1,720 
1,594 

660 
1,686 
1,538 
1,578 
1,629 
1,756 
2,080 
1,793 

806 
3,091 
8,168 
1,786 
1,983 
1,669 
1,769 
1,725 
1,643 
1,628 
1,809 
2,858 
1,656 
1,549 
1,714 
1,623 
1,623 
1,659 
1,792 
1,787 
1,953 
1,802 
1,546 
1,720 
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4  NAME. 

County. 

Feet 

1,800 
1,656 
1,687 
1,854 
2,187 

Adirondack  Village  

Aiden  Lair  

Artist's  Falls  

Ausable  Forks  

Ballston  Spa  

Bartiett  Cany  

Beach's  Bridge  

Beaver  Meadow  (Spruce  Lake) 

Boonville  

Boreas  Pass  

Brewster  

Cadyville  

Caribou  Pass  

Carthage.  

Cliff  Mountain  Pass  

Corey's  (Indian  Car^)  

Cole's  Hotel  (Cedar  Biver)  . . . . 
East  Moriah 


Elizabethtown  (^^P^^  Plateau) 


Fairy  Ladder  Fi 
Fenton's  (Beaver  River) 

Freeman's  Home  (School  House)  

Q^nnet's  (PeasleviUe)  

Gill  Brook  Flume  

Qlens  Falls  Feeder  Dam  (top  of  coping) 

Great  Plains  

Hadley  

Harrietstown  

Hope  Centre  

Hunter's  Pass  

Huntsville  

Indian  Pass  

Iron  Works,  Upper  (near  furnace)  

Jessup's  Landing  (Hudson  River)  

Jessup's  River  (State  road)  

Jessup's  River  (Otter  Creek)  

John^  Brook  (Road  Crossing)  

John  Brown's  Grave  

Keene  Valley  (Dibble's)  

Keene  Valley  (Beede's  old  house)  

Keene  Valley  (St.  Hubert's  Inn)  

Keene  Valley  (Phelps's)  

Keene  Valley  (Holt^s)  

Keene  Valley  (Washoum's)  

Keene  Valley  (Tredo's)  

Keene  Valley  (Shaw  Bridge)  

Keene  Valley  (Foot)  

Keene  Valley  (Head)    


SUNDBY  LOCALITIES. 

Essex  

Essex  

Essex  

Essex  

Saratoga  

Franklin  

Lewis  

Hamilton  . . . . 

Oneida  

Essex   . 

Essex  

Clinton  

Essex   

Jefferson  

Essex  

Franklin  

Hamilton  . . . . 

Essex  

Essex  

Essex  

Lewis  

Essex  

Clinton  

Essex  

Warren  

St.  Lawrence . 

harato^  

Franklm  

Hamilton  . . . . 

Essex  

Hamilton  .  , . 

Essex  

Essex  

Saratoga  

Hamilton  . . . . 
Hamilton  .... 
Essex  


Essex 
Essex 
Essex 
Essex 
Essex 
Essex 
Essex 
Essex 
Essex 
Essex 


1,789 
1,628 
1,687 
560 
277 
1,548 
756 
2,220 
1,124 
2,019 
1,981 
784 
8,662 
728 
8,355 
1,618 
1,686 
790 
698 
,111 
,571 
,086 
,821 
,661 
290 
,687 
686 
,641 
768 
,247 
697 

,789 
562 
,768 
,892 
,010 
,857 
,089 
,800 
,860 
,068 
000 
,040 
,042 
988 
996 
1,869 
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NAME. 


Keene  Village  

Lawrencevilie  

Lowville  

Lyons  Falls  

Lyons  (North  Elba  P.  O.)  

^jalone  

Marcy  Station  rjjtica  &  Black  River  R.  R.)  . 

Marcy  (timber  line  on)  

McBride  Place  (Raquette  River)  

Mineville  

Moody  

North  Branch  Reservoir  

North  Elba  Bridge  

North  Lawrence  

North  River  (Newcomb  Bridge)  

Northville  Tannery  

Ogdensburg  

Old  Forge    

Ouluska  Pass  

Panther  Gorge  »  

Passenger's  

Petrie's  Comers  

Plains  of  Abraham  

Pork  Camp  (Marcy  trail)  

Port  Leaden  

Pottersville  

Remsen  

Bock  River  Dam  

Booths  (Schroon  River)  

Saranac  Inn  

Santanoni  Camp  

Saratoga  Springs  

Sharp's  (Lowville  &  No.  4  Road)  

Stevens  House  (Lake  Placid)  

Steuben  Comers  

Stockholm  Station  

Stittsville  

Summit  on  road  between  east  and  west  branch 
of  Ausable  River  

Summit  on  road  between  Saranac  River  at 
Harrietstown  and  Lower  Saranac  

Summit  bet.  Blue  Mt.  Lake  and  Rock  River. . . 

Summit  between  Sprace  Lake  and  West  Can- 
ada Creek  

Summit  bet.  Piseco  Lake  and  Morehouse  . . . 

Summit  Water  (Marcy  Slope)  

Tahawus  Village  

Totten  &  Crossfleld  Line  at  Carthage  Road. . 

Totten  &  Crossfleld  Line  at  Keene  Valley. . . 

Theresa  Station  (U.  &  B.  R.  R.)  

Trencon  Station  

Upland  Valley  (Boquet  River  crossing)  

Utica  (R.  R.  station)  

West  Stockholm  

Wilmmgton  


Essex  

St  Lawrence . 

Lewis  

Lewis  

Essex  

Franklin   

Oneida  

Essex  

Franklin  

Essex  

Franklin  

Herkimer  .... 


St.  Lawrence . 

Essex  

Fulton  

St.  Lawrence . 
Herkimer  . . . . 

Franklin  

Essex  

Lewis  

Lewis  

Essex  

Essex  

Lewis  

Warren  

Oneida  

Hamilton  ... 

Essex  

Franklin  

Essex  

Saratoga  

Lewis  

Essex  , . 

Oneida  

St.  Lawrence . 
Oneida  


Essex 


Franklin. 
Hamilton 


Hamilton  .... 
Hamilton  . . . . 

Essex  

Essex  

Herkimer . . . , 

Essex   

Jefferson  

Oneida  

Essex  

Oneida  

St.  Lawrence. 
Essex  


854 
428 
779 
840 
1,820 
696 
583 
4,901 
1,578 
1,874 
1,628 
1,831 
1,686 
818 
1,656 
782 
242 
1,684 
8,086 
8,858 
771 
971 
1,621 
2,288 
892 
a32 
1,181 
1,779 
870 
1.592 
8,046 
806 
971 
1,967 
1,276 
286 
556 

2,207 

1,684 
1,820 

2,409 
1,722 
4,831 
1,810 
1,714 
1,120 
880 
886 
2,426 
406 
488 
1,008 
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That  part  of  the  Adirondack  Plateau  which  is  covered  by  the 
Great  Forest  may  be  divided  into  two  natural  grand  divisions, 
the  Mountain  Belt,  and  the  Lake  Region. 

MOUNTAIN  REGION. 

The  Mountain  Belt,  with  its  outlying  foot-hills  and  detaehed 
peaks,  occupies  the  eastern  and  southern  part  of  the  plateau; 
while  the  Lake  Region  stretches  itself  over  the  western  and 
northwestern  part.  This  Mountain  Belt,  whose  greatest  width 
is  about  forty  miles,  runs  from  Lake  Champlain  in  a  southwest- 
erly direction.  It  is  a  wild  region  filled  with  mountains  and 
huge  masses  of  hypersthene  belonging  to  the  upper  Laurentian 
system,  the  oldest  known  strata  of  the  earth's  crust.  Five  sepa- 
rate mountain  chains  or  ranges  run  parallel  with  each  other 
through  the  entire  belt,  at  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles  apart. 
They  are  not  always  distinct  Sometimes  their  lateral  spurs 
interlock,  and  sometimes  single  mountains  of  vast  size  occupy 
the  space  between  the  ranges  and  fill  the  valleys. 

The  first  of  these  ranges  encountered  on  the  east  is  the  Luzerne 
Range,  which  begins  at  Ticonderoga  on  Lake  Champlain,  and 
running  southward,  encircles  Lake  George,  crosses  the  Hudson 
at  Glens  Falls,  and  disappears  in  the  hills  near  Saratoga.  Black 
Mountain,  on  Lake  George,  and  the  Potash  Kettle  belong  to  this 
range. 

The  next  range  to  the  westward  is  that  of  the  Kayaderosseras, 
which  extends  from  Crown  Point  through  Warren  County,  end- 
ing in  the  lowlands  south  of  Saratoga,  and  includes  Mount 
Pharaoh,  a  high  i)eak  near  Schroon  Lake. 

The  third  chain,  known  as  the  Schroon  Range,  starts  near 
Westport,  runs  through  Essex  and  Warren  Counties,  and  ends  in 
the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Fulton  County. 
Schroon  Lake,  from  which  this  range  takes  its  name,  lies  in  a 
deep  valley  near  its  eastern  slope,  and  the  Schroon  River  flows 
along  its  eastern  base.  This  range  is  not  a  high  one.  Crane 
Mountain,  with  its  bowl-shaped  top,  and  Summit  Lake,  being  the 
highest  peaks. 
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Next,  and  still  to  the  westward,  is  the  Boquet  Bange,  which 
starts  also  from  Lake  Champlain,  and,  crossing  the  center  of 
Essex  County,  extends  through  the  southwestern  part  of  Hamil- 
ton County  along  the  border  of  the  East  Canada  Creek.  The 
highest  peak  in  this  range  is  Mount  Dix,  which  attains  an  alti- 
tude of  4,916  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  other  promi- 
nent mountains  in  this  particular  chain  are  Giant,  Noon-mark, 
Dial,  Nipple  Top,  Macomb,  Sable,  and  the  Boreas  Range. 

The  fifth  range  is  the  main  mountain  belt  of  the  wilderness, 
and  forms  the  Adirondack  chain  proper.  Starting  at  Port  Kent, 
on  Lake  Champlain,  it  runs  straight  through  Essex,  Herkimer, 
and  Hamilton  Counties,  to  the  Mohawk  River,  where  it  termi- 
nates  in  the  rocky  scenery  at  Little  Falls.  This  chain  is  more 
than  100  miles  in  length,  and  is  the  backbone  of  the  Adirondack 
Mountains,  its  ridge  dividing  the  watershed  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
from  that  of  the  Hudson  and  Champlain;  Mount  Marcy,  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  State,  with  an  elevation  of  5,402  feet, 
-is  the  principal  feature  of  this  range;  while  Mclntyre,  Haystack^ 
and  Skylight,  each  over  5,000  feet  in  height,  are  also  in  this 
chain. 

This  division  of  the  mountain  ranges  is  one  made  by  Prof* 
Emmons,  and  is  more  apparent  to  the  trained  observation  of 
the  geologist  than  to  the  careless  eye  of  the  tourist. 

A  large  part  of  the  mountain  belt  is  underlaid  with  valuable 
iron  ore  and  other  mineral  deposits.  There  are  several  success- 
ful iron  industries  scattered  through  the  Champlain  region,  whose 
supply  of  ore  is  mined  in  the  Adirondacks.  Garnet  mines  and 
graphite  beds  sustain  other  industries,  while  here  and  there, 
throughout  the  mountain  region,  unmistakable  traces  of  precious 
metals  are  found.  A  large  portion  of  the  southeast  part  of 
Hamilton  County  is  overlaid  with  beds  of  auriferous  sand.  At 
Northville,  a  village  in  Fulton  County,  near  the  Hamilton 
County  line,  buildings  and  machinery  have  been  erected  for 
carrying  on  gold  mining,  and  have  been  in  operaticm.  for  over 
one  year.  The  gold  is  extracted  from  the  sand  by  a  process 
involving  the  use  of  electricity.  Some  officials  of  this  Commis- 
sion, on  a  recent  trip  through  the  wilderness,  stopped  at  NorU^ 
81 
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ville,  and  visited  these  works,  where  ample  eyidence  was  jfur- 
nished,  not  only  of  the  existence  of  the  gold,  but  of  the  ability 
to  separate  it.  The  stratas  of  sand  referred  to  are  evidently 
rich  in  gold;  but  it  is  deposited  in  such  minute  particles  that 
it  is  extremely  diffijcult  to  separate  it.  As  to  whether  this  can 
be  done  in  paying  quantities  remtuns  yet  to  be  determined; 
although  the  persons  connected  with  the  works  at  Northville 
expressed  themselves  as  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  their 
experiments,  and  confident  of  further  success. 

THE  LAKE  REGION, 

or  second  grand  division  referred  to,  stretches  westward  from 
the  base  of  the  main  Adirondack  range  to  the  borders  of  the 
forest,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  It  includes  the  tract  lying 
north  and  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Fulton  Chain,  through 
the  Raquette  and  Long  Lakes  to  the  Saranacs.  It  is  a  compara- 
tively level  region,  as  is  shown  by  the  slight  fall  and  easy  flow 
of  the  Baquette  and  Beaver  rivers.  Its  lakes  are  most  numer- 
ous in  the  northwest  comer  of  Hamilton  County,  and  in  the 
adjoining  parts  of  Herkimer  and  St.  Lawrence.  This  network 
of  lakes  and  ponds  id  a  wonderful  and  attractive  feature  of  the 
great  wilderness,  adding  a  rare  diversity  to  the  scenery.  They 
are  so  closely  connected  that  trips  of  100  miles  can  be 
made  in  guide  boats;  water  journeys  broken  only  by  short 
"carries"  that  seldom  exceed  two  miles  in  length.  These 
water-routes,  combined  with  mountain  trips  and  Adirondack 
stage-rides,  make  this  region  a  perpetual  delight  to  the  summer 
tourist.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  such  a  combination  of 
wild,  grand  scenery,  and  delightful,  easy  travel,  lying  at  the 
very  threshold  of  civilization. 

The  watershed  of  the  Hudson  does  not  include  so  large  an 
area  of  the  Great  Forest  as  is  generally  supposed.  The  line  of 
this  watershed  is  as  follows: 

Starting  from  the  Mohawk  Valley,  at  a  point  a  little  west  of 
Herkinuer,  it  runs  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  including  Lake 
Honnedaga  (Jock's  Lake),  the  waters  of  the  West  Canada  Creek, 
West  Canada  Lakes,  and  Cedar  Lakes;  thence  nearly  north  to  a 
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point  within  one  mile  of  Blue  Mountain  Lake,  and  then 
continuing  in  the  same  direction  it  follows  a  ridge 
which  brings  its  line  within  a  half  mile  of  the  lower  end  of  Long 
Lake,  from  whence  it  bends  to  the  east  and  runs  along  the  ridge 
of  Moose  Mountain,  Santanoni,  Henderson,  Wall  Face,  and  McLi- 
tyre  to  Mount  Marcy,  whose  southwestern  slopes  hold  the  little 
lakes  and  streams  which  are  claimed  to  be  the  fountain  head  of 
the  Hudson  River.  From  the  summit  of  the  latter  mountain, 
the  line  of  the  watershed  runs  south  across  the  peak  of  Skylight 
and  Allen  Mountains  to  the  Boreas  Bange,  along  whose  ridge 
it  runs  northward  to  the  Ausable  Lakes;  thence,  including 
Nipple  Top  and  Dix,  it  runs  south  along  a  line  about  ten  miles 
from  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  George,  including  the  waters  of 
Paradox,  Schroon,  and  Brant  Lakes,  to  a  point  three  miles  west 
of  the  head  of  Lake  George;  thence  to  Glens  Falls,  where  it 
meets  the  river  itself. 

Many  will  note  with  surprise  that  Lake  George  is  not  within 
the  Hudson  watershed;  although,  at  Glens  Falls,  it  is  only  eight 
miles  distant  in  an  air  line  from  the  river  itself. 

The  principal  lakes,  rivers  and  streams  of  the  Great  Forest, 
which  are  within  the  lines  of  the  watershed  of  the  Hudson  River 
and  tributary  to  it,  are  as  follows:  Lakes  Pleasant,  Piseco, 
Oxbow,  Round,  Elm,  Morehouse,  Honnedaga,  West  Canada,  Wil- 
murt,  Salmon,  Spruce,  Cedar,  Lewey,  Indian,  Rock,  Seven  Chain, 
Catlin,  Rich,  Harris,  Newcomb,  Thirteenth,  Henderson,  Sanford, 
Colden,  Boreas,  Elk,  Paradox,  Brant,  Schroon,  and  Luzerne;  the 
rivers  Sacandaga,  Indian,  Cedar,  Opalescent,  Boreas,  and 
Schroon;  and  the  equally  important  tributaries  of  the  East  Can- 
ada Creek,  West  Canada  Creek,  and  Stony  Creek. 

The  following  well-known  lakes  and  rivers  belong  to  the  Cana- 
dian watershed,  their  waters  running  either  directly  to  the  St, 
Lawrence,  or  thence  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain:  Lakes  George, 
Placid,  Saranacs,  St.  Regis,  Loon,  Rainbow,  Osgood,  Meacham, 
Massawepie,  Cranberry,  the  Tuppers',  Smith's,  Albany,  Red  Horse 
Chain,  Beaver,  Brandreth,  Bog  River  Chain,  Big  Moose,  Fulton 
Chain,  Woodhull,  Bisby,  Raquette,  and  Blue  Mountain;  and  the 
rivers  Moose,  Beaver,  Oswegatchie,  Grasse,  Raquette,  St.  Regis, 
Salmon,  Saranac,  Ausable,  and  Boquet 
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TREES  OF  THE  ADmO]^rt)ACKS. 

There  is  little  or  no  peculiarity  in  the  dendrological  features 
of  the  Great  Forest,  the  species  and  varieties  of  trees  being  th© 
conimon  ones  which  may  be  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  forest  is  of  deciduous  growth,  about 
twenty  per  cent  only  of  the  trees  being  conifers.  Of  the  decidu- 
ous trees  the  most  common  species  are  the  maple,  birch,  and 
beech,  with  their  varieties.  Next,  and  in  order  of  quantity, 
come  the  poplar,  ash,  cherry,  ironwood,  basswood,  willow,  elm, 
red  oak,  butternut,  sycamore,  and  chestnut.  The  smaller  species 
of  trees  or  shrubs  are  represented  by  the  mountain  ash,  alder, 
mountain  maple  {Acer  apicatum),  striped  dogwood  (Acer  Penn- 
syhxmicurn)^  shad-bush,  sumach,  elder,  and  "  witch-hopple 
(  Vibvmum  Icmtanoides).  The  chestnut  is  very  rare  throughout 
the  Adirondack  Plateau;  although  growing  close  to  the  foot  hills, 
it  disappears  on  the  higher  altitudes  of  the  Great  Forest  For 
the  same  reason  the  oaks  are  rare  and  stunted. 

Among  the  conifers  are  found  the  spruce,  hemlock,  balsam, 
tamarack,  and  white  cedar.  Some  white  pine  of  original  growth 
remains,  but  this  noble  tree,  which  once  grew  thickly  through- 
out the  whole  region,  is  now  limited  to  a  few  small  patches  of 
inferior  quality. 

In  the  following  list  of  trees,  which  includes  all  that  are  indig- 
enous to  New  York,  the  kinds  which  may  be  foimd  on  the  Adi- 
rondack Plateau  are  designated  by  an  asterisk: 

Native  Trees  of  New  Yoke. 

{Trees  only^  cmd  not  including  shrvha.) 

Cacumber  or  Magnolia  Magnolia  acuminata. 

Whitewood  or  Tulip  tree  lAriodendron  ttUipifera, 

Basswood  or  Linden  *   ISlia  Americana, 

Horse-chestnut  Ae»culua  Hippooaatanum. 

Sugar  Maple  or  Hard  Maple*  Acer  aaocharinum. 

Black  Sugar  Maple*  Acer  nigrum  (Var 

Soft  or  Red  Maple*  Acer  rubrum. 

White  or  Silver  Maple*  Acer  cUisycarpum, 

Ash-leaved  Maple  or  Box  Elder  Negundo  cuseraides, 

Kentucky  Coffee  Tree   Oymnodadua  CanadeneiB. 
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Nativb  Tbbes  of  New  York,  Etc. — {Contmued). 

Locust   Robinia  P^eudaeacia. 

Honey  Locust   Oleditschia  triousanthos. 

Black  or  Wild  Cherry*   Prunus  serotina. 

Sweet  Gum   Liguidamber  styiraoijlua. 

Sour  Gum  or  Pepperidge   Nyssa  tntUtiflora, 

Persimmon   Diotpyroi  Virginiana. 

White  Ash*   Fraximis  Amerieana. 

Black  Ash*   Fraxiniis  aambucifdlia. 

Bed  Ash   Fraxinvs  pubeacena. 

Green  Ash   Fraxinus  viridUn 

White  or  American  Elm  *   TTlmtu  Amerioana, 

Slippery  or  Bed  Elm   Vlmuafultxi. 

Cork  or  Thomas's  Elm   Ulmua  rcuxmoaa. 

Nettle  Tree  or  Hackberry   Ccltia  oocidentalis. 

Butternut   Juglana  cinerea. 

Black  Walnut   Juglans  nigra. 

Sycamore  or  Buttonwood   Platanus  oecidentalU. 

Red  Mulberry   Morua  rubra. 

Shell-bark  or  Shag-bark  Hickory   Carya  alba. 

Big  Shell-bark  Hickory   Carya  sulcata. 

Mocker-nut  or  White-heart  Hickory   Carya  tomentosa. 

Fig-nut  or  Brown  Hickory    Carya  porcina. 

Bitter-nut  or  Swamp  Hickory   Carya  amara. 

White  Oak   Quercus  alba. 

Post  Oak  or  Box  White  Oak   Quercua  obtusUoba. 

Burr  Oak  or  Over-cup  Oak   Quercus  mcusrocarpa. 

Swamp  White  Oak   Quercua  bicolor. 

Chestnut  Oak   Quercua  prinua. 

Willow  or  Peach-leaved  Oak   Quercua  PheUoa. 

Black  Jack  or  Barren  Oak   Quercua  nigrxi. 

Scarlet  Oak    Quercua  coccinea. 

Black  or  Yellow-bark  Oak*   Quercua  tinctoria. 

Bed  Oak  *   Quercua  rubra. 

Pin  Oak  or  Swamp  Spanish  Oak   Quercua  pahiatria. 

Rock  Chestnut  Oak   Quercua  montana. 

Chestnut   Caatanea  Americana. 

White  Beech   Fagua  aylveatria. 

Red  Beech*   Fagua  ferruginea. 

Iron  wood  or  Hop  Hornbeam  *   Oatrya  Virginioa. 

Sweet  or  Black  Birch*   Betula  lenta. 

Yellow  or  Gray  Birch*   Betula  lutea. 

White  Birch  *  S   Betula  populifolia. 

Canoe  or  Paper  Birch*   Betuia papyraeea. 

River  or  Red  Birch   Betula  nigra. 

White  Willow   Salix  alba. 

Yellow  Willow  *    Salix  viteUina  (Var.). 

Black  Willow*   Salix  nigra. 
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Native  Tbbes  of  New  Yobk,  Etc. —  {(JorUinued). 

Peach  Willow  Salix  amygdaloides, 

Quakiiig  Aspen  or  Small  Poplar*  PoptUtu  tremuMdes. 

American  Aspen  or  Poplar*  PopiUus  grandidentata* 

Downy  or  Swamp  Poplar  Popidus  h^ierophylla. 

Cottonwood  or  Necklace  Poplar*  Poptdua  monUifera. 

Balsam  Poplar  or  Tacamahac  *  PopvJua  baUamifera. 

Balmof  Qilead*  Populiu  candioan$  (Vax,\ 

Small  Tbbes. 

Sweet  Bay  or  Small  Magnolia  Magnolia  glauca. 

Papaw  ;  Aaimina  triloba. 

Judas  Tree   Cercia  Canadensia. 

American  Holly  Bex  optica. 

Stag-horn  Sumach*  Rhuatuphina, 

Wild  Red  or  Pin  Cherry*   Prunua  Pennaylvanioa. 

Wild  Plum  Prunua  nigra, 

Crab-Apple  Pruntucoronaria, 

Black  Thorn*   Crataegua punctata. 

Mountain  Ash*   Pynui  Americana, 

Sheepberry  or  Nanny  Berry   Viburnum  Lentago, 

Flowering  Dogwood  *   Comus  florida. 

Alternate-leaved  Dogwood   Comtu  aUemifoUa, 

Sassafras   Saaaafraa  officinale. 

Hornbeam  or  Water  Beech   Carpinus  Americana. 

CONIFEBS. 

White  Pine  »  Pinua  Strobua, 

Pitch  Pine*  Pinua  rigida. 

Yellow  Pine*   Pinua  mitis. 

Scrub  Pine*  Pinua  Bankaiana, 

Bed  or  Norway  Pine  *  Pinua  reainosa, 

Jersey  Scrub  Pine  Pinua  inopa. 

Black  Spruce*  Abiea  nigra. 

White  Spruce*  Abies  aWa, 

Balsam*    Abies  bdlaamea. 

Hemlock*   Tauga  Canadenaia, 

Tamarack  or  Hackmatack  or  Larch*  ....  Larix  Americana, 

White  Cedar   Cupreaaua  thujoidea. 

Arbor  Vitae*   Thuja  ocddentalia. 

Bed  Cedar*  Juniperus  Virginiana* 


THE  ADIRONDACK  PARK. 


There  are  certain  well-known  routes  of  travel  in  the  Adiroo- 
dacks,  favorite  localities  familiar  to  lovers  of  the  wilderness, 
which  will  serve  to  outline  the  province  of  this  report,  and  fur- 
nish the  necessary  topics  for  discussion.  The  territory  can  be 
best  described  by  taking  in  succession  the  more  prominent  of 
these  routes  and  localities. 

As  three-fourths  of  the  people  visiting  the  Adirondacks  pass 
through  Albany  on  their  way,  we  will  take  this  city  as  a  general 
starting  point;  and,  beginning  with  the  longest  trip,  one  which 
will  show  more  of  the  Adiix^ndacks  than  any  other,  attention  is 
called  to  what  may  be  termed  the 

Blue  Mountain,  Long  Lake,  and  Saranag  Route. 
Leaving  Albany  for  Saratoga,  the  first  gateway  to  the  wilder- 
ness is  found  at  the  latter  place.  Though  tEe  largest  and  most 
thronged  of  our  fashionable  summer  resorts,  Saratoga  is  not  far 
from  the  Great  Forest,  and  is  within  an  hour's  ride  of  the  lumber- 
men's  camps.  Saratoga  County  is  one  of  the  twelve  Adirondack 
counties  specified  in  the  act  establishing  the  Forest  Preserve,  con 
taining  within  its  borders  100,000  acres  of  forest  land,  of  which 
fi  considerable  amount  belongs  to  the  State,  while  its  north- 
western boundaries  adjoin  the  unbroke?  forests  of  Hamilton 
County.  Starting  from  Saratoga  Springs,  the  Adirondack  Rail- 
way runs  through  wild  and  picturesque  scenery,  and  penetrates 
the  southern  borders  of  the  Great  Forest.  The  road  is  fifty-eight 
miles  long,  running  nearly  north,  and,  after  the  first  fifteen  miles, 
follows  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Upper  Hudson.  At  Hadley, 
twenty-two  miles  from  Saratoga,  passengers  leave  the  train  for 
Lake  Luzerne,  a  popular  summer  resort  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  about  one  mile  from  the  station.  It  is  a  small,  but  pretty, 
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lake,  with  an  altitude  of  639  feet,  and  is  generally  taken  to  be 
a  worthy  namesake  of  the  famous  Swiss  resort,  although,  in  fact, 
it  was  named  in  honor  of  Chevalier  Luzerne,  the  first  French 
Minister  to  the  United  States.  It  is  about  300  feet  higher  than 
Lake  George,  and  eleven  miles  distant  from  it. 

At  Eiverside  Station,  stages  may  be  taken  for  Schroon  Lake,  a 
ride  of  eight  miles  on  four-horse  "Concord"  coaches,  over  a 
pleasant  road.  This  lake  is  about  ten  miles  long,  has  an  altitude 
of  830  feet,  is  navigated  by  a  small  steamer,  and  is  beautifully 
situated,  its  many  attractions  making  it  a  popular  resort.  It  was 
named  in  honor  of  the  Frenchwoman,  Madame  Scarron  —  after- 
ward de  Maintenon  —  and  the  name,*  given  as  it  was  by  the 
oflScers  of  the  French  garrison  at  Crown  Point,  recalls  the  many 
historic  events  connected  with  the  early  occupation  of  this  terri- 
tory by  the  French.  But  Schroon  and  Luzerne,  although  situated 
within  the  Adirondack  Mountain  Range,  and  closely  adjoining 
its  forests,  are  not  within  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  Park, 
as  any  line  which  would  include  Schroon  Lake  would  also  include 
too  large  an  area  of  cleared  land,  besides  several  small  villages. 

Along  the  Upper  Hudson,  the  log  drives  of  the  lumbermen 
are  a  frequent  sight,  with  the  consequent  masses  of  tumbled  logs 
that  are  left  stranded  by  low  water  among  the  huge  rocks  which 
encumber  the  stream. 

North  Creek,  the  terminus  of  the  railway,  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal entrances  to  the  Great  Forest,  and  here  conveyances  of  all 
kinds  await  the  arrival  of  trains  to  distribute  the  passengers  to 
the  various  localities  which  are  reached  by  this  route.  It  is 
the  point  of  depai'tur^  for  Newcomb  Lakes,  Adirondack  Iron* 
Works,  Aiden  Lair,  Boreas  River,  and  other  places  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  Essex  County. 

Large  six-horse  coaches  run  from  here  to  Blue  Mountain  Lake, 
twenty-nine  miles  distant,  theii*  accommodations  being  supple- 
mented by  elegant  carriages  of  comfortable  build  which  can  be 
had  at  an  advance  over  the  regular  stage-fare.   But  in  good 

•The  chADge  in  qpeUing  appears  first  in  the  fleld-notcs  of  a  survey  made  In  1791,  in  which  it  is 
spelled,  Scaroon;  and  afterward,  in  the  Public  Documents,  1890,  in  which  the  name  is  printed 
Scharoon. 
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weather,  there  is  no  conveyance  which  can  offer  the  pleasure 
afforded  by  an  outside  seat  on  one  of  the  mail  coaches.  The 
woodland  scenery  and  mountain  views,  combined  with  the  novel 
method  of  travel,  makes  the  ride  a  delightful  one.  Even  the 
older  travelers,  to  whom  a  Concord  coach  is  nothing  new,  find  a 
keen  pleasures  in  thus  reviving  memories  of  early  travel  and  the 
days  when  staging  was  not  so  rare  a  feature  of  a  journey.  The 
road  is  kept  in  excellent  condition,  the  horses  are  sent  along  at 
full  speed,  and  the  ride  to  Blue  Mountain  is  made  in  a  few  hours 
without  fatigue,  or  regrets  that  there  is  no  railroad. 

Leaving  North  Creek  Station  the  road  is  nearly  level,  follow- 
ing the  bank  of  the  Hudson,  and  giving  a  closer  view  of  the  river 
scenery.  Piles  of  logs  awaiting  a  freshet  still  encumber  the  bed 
of  the  river,  the  many  small  ones  exciting  surprise  and  unfar 
vorable  comment  on  the  part  of  those  familiar  with  limibering 
operations  elsewhere.  At  the  little  collection  of  houses  known 
as  North  Biver  the  boundary  of  the  proposed  Adirondack  Park 
is  crossed,  and  with  it  commences  the  ascent  of  one  of  the  long- 
est and  steepest  pieces  of  stage  road  on  the  entire  plateau.  The 
road  here  turns  to  the  west,  and  climbs  the  mountain  side  under 
the  shade  of  overhanging  trees,  rising  1,000  feet  in  less  than 
four  miles,  until  the  summit  is  reached  at  an  altitude  of  over 
2,200  feet.  After  crossing  this  divide  the  road  runs  for  a  few 
miles  through  State  land,  some  of  which  was  burned  over  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  but  which  is  now  covered  with  a  new 
growth  of  small  trees,  indicating  that  if  this  land  is  protected 
from  further  damage  by  fire  it  will  in  a  short  time  completely 
reforest  itself. 

At  McGinn's  place,  fifteen  and  one-half  miles  from  North 
Creek,  a  view  may  be  had  of  Mounts  Marcy,  Mclntyre,  and  Hay- 
stack, which  loom  up  grandly  in  the  distance  on  the  right,  while 
a  little  farther  on.  Mount  Seward  may  be  seen  to  the  north. 

Sixteen  miles  from  North  Creek,  the  Indian  River,  a  tributary 
of  the  Hudson,  is  crossed ;  and  one  mile  further  on,  the  small  vil- 
lage of  Indian  Lake  is  reached.  The  lake  itself  is  two  miles 
south  of  the  \allage. 
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Indian  Lake,  which  is  now  about  eleven  miles  long,  was 
originally  less  than  half  this  length;  but  a  dam  built  at  its  out- 
let many  years  ago  raised  the  water  and  overflowed  the  lands 
along  the  river  at  its  head  until  the  length  of  the  lake  was 
doubled.  For  many  years  this  addition  to  its  surface  was 
thickly  studded  with  the  whitened  trunks  of  the  dead  trees  which 
were  killed  by  the  rise  of  the  water.  In  time,  through  the  action 
of  the  ice  and  wind,  this  dead  timber  fell  and  passed  out  over 
the  dam.  The  lake  has  adjusted  itself  to  its  artificial  conditions, 
with  little  or  nothing  to  indicate  that  its  present  oulines  were 
not  the  original  ones.  Next  to  Long  Lake,  it  is  now  the  longest 
lake  in  the  Adirondacks.  The  old  and  new  lake  being  merged 
in  one,  it  is  now  a  beautiful  expanse  of  water  walled  in  on  every 
side  by  bold,  well-wooded  shores.  The  Snowy  Mountain  Range, 
with  an  altitude  of  nearly  4,000  feet,  rises  in  steep  terraces  along 
the  northern  shore.  In  the  fall  its  forests  of  green  and  gold  echo 
with  the  baying  of  hounds,  for  this  locality  is  unsurpassed  as  a 
hunting  ground. 

The  beauty  of  this  lake  and  its  present  area  is  dependent  on 
the  dam  at  its  outlet.  The  damage  and  unsightly  views  once 
caused  by  it  are  matters  of  the  past.  If  the  dam  were  destroyed 
and  the  water  allowed  to  fall,  the  upper  half  of  the  lake  would 
be  changed  into  a  dismal  swamp,  interspersed  with  slimy  pools 
and  rotting  stumps.  Now,  that  the  dam  has  been  built,  and  the 
scenery  has  recovered  from  its  effects,  it  should  be  maintained 
at  its  present  height.  If  this  can  be  done  in  no  other  way,  the 
State  should  do  it  at  public  expense.  It  would  furnish  an 
inunense  reservoir  for  the  Hudson,  and  any  variation  in  depth 
incidental  to  reservoir  purposes  would  in  no  way  affect  the 
beauty  of  its  steep  banks. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  in  dispute.  One  authority  claims 
that  the  lake  was  a  sacred  place  of  resort  among  the  Iroquois. 
Others  assert  that  it  took  its  name  from  the  old  Penobscot  Indian, 
"Sabele,"  a  centenarian,  who  once  lived  a  lonely  life  upon  its 
shore.  His  wigwam  was  still  there  in  1848,  and,  though  reputed 
to  be  101  years  old  then,  he  was  strong  and  active,  still  follow- 
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ing  the  chase  and  trapping  for  furs.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
present  at  the  fall  of  Quebec,  in  1759,  and  participated  in  the 
fighting,  although  he  was  then  only  12  years  old. 

Lewey  Lake,  a  quiet  resort  for  hunters  and  fishermen,  is  sepa- 
rated from  Indian  Lake  by  a  short  carry  of  about  forty  rods, 
the  waters  of  the  former  running  into  the  latter.  It  is  a  charm- 
ing lake,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  long,  resting  in  the  cool 
shadows  of  Snowy  Mountain.  Two  small  islands  add  to  the 
charm  of  its  scenery.  It  was  named  after  the  Canadian  haJf- 
breed,  Louis,  who,  for  a  long  time,  trapped  and  hunted  there, 
and  whose  name  appears  in  the  erroneous  though  phonetic 
spelling.  The  Miami  River  terminates  in  this  body  of  water, 
the  stream  below  Indian  Lake  being  known  as  the  Indian  River. 
The  Jessup  River  flows  into  Indian  Lake  near  its  upper  end, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  the  junction  of  the  waters  of  the  Miami 
and  Jessup  form  the  Indian  River. 

The  village  of  Indian  Lake  is  also  the  starting  point  for  the 
Seven  Chain  Lakes,  which  are  situated  nine  miles  te  the  north- 
ward, in  Township  18.  The  road  leading  there  is,  at  present, 
in  very  poor  condition;  but  these  seven  lakes  possess  attractions 
in  scenery  and  game  which  will  repay  either  the  tourist  or 
sportsman  for  any  inconvenience  in  his  journey  there.  The 
waters  of  this  chain  flow  into  the  Cedar  River,  and  thence  into 
the  Hudson. 

Changing  horses  at  Indian  Lake,  the  stages  bowl  rapidly  along 
to  the  Cedar  River,  two  miles  farther  west,  passing  on  the  way 
the  desolate  track  of  a  cyclone  which  swept  over  there  on  the 
12th  of  July,  1888,  and  which  nearly  struck  a  passing  stage  coach. 
This  cyclone  did  not  cut  a  wide  swath,  but  its  path  was  marked 
by  evidences  of  a  terrible  resistless  force.  It  not  only  uprooted 
trees,  but  its  rotary  motion  twisted  the  trunks  of  many  large 
trees  in  two,  wrenching  off  the  entire  crowns  and  limbs,  and 
leaving  the  torn  and  broken  trunks  standing  solidly  in  the 
ground.  It  lasted  for  a  few  minutes  only;  but,  if  the  loaded 
stage  coach  which  barely  escaped  its  path  had  been  struck  by 
it,  there  would  have  been  a  serious  loss  of  life.   In  May,  1891, 
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an  incendiary  fire  was  started  in  the  dry,  dead  timber  left  by 
this  windfall,  which  burned  fiercely  and  spread  quickly  into  the 
adjoining  forests,  where  it  did  serious  damage  before  it  could 
be  checked. 

Kear  Indian  Lake,  passengers  on  top  of  the  coaches  have  a 
good  opportunity  of  observing  what  is  known  as  a  "beaver 
meadow,"  many  of  which  are  scattered  throughout  the  Great 
Foi^st.  They  are  sometimes  called  Indian  meadows,  and  are 
also  known  as  Ylaies  (Dutch),  or  Flys.  Many  of  these  meadows 
contain  the  remains  of  old  beaver  dams,  and  trunks  of  trees 
gnawed  by  the  beavers'  teeth.  Some  of  the  meadows  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  formed  by  these  old  dams,  whose  backwater 
prevented  or  destroyed  all  adjacent  tree  growth,  and,  retaining 
the  earthy  or  vegetable  deposits  of  the  stream  which  remained 
after  the  dam  had  ceased  to  exist,  formed  the  level  meadow 
through  which  the  original  stream  still  holds  its  tortuous  and 
sluggish  flow.  Most  of  these  meadows  are  underlaid  with  beds 
of  peat. 

Some  cf  these  fields  are  remarkable  for  their  large  area. 
There  is  one  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Moose  river,  known 
as  the  Indian  Clearing,  which  is  three  miles  long  and  one-half 
mile  wide,  containing  1,000  acres.  The  Sacandaga  Vlaie,  in 
the  northern  part  of  Fulton  County,  is  five  miles  long,  and,  in 
some  places,  over  a  mile  in  width.  It  is  not  claimed,  however, 
that  these  larger  vlaies  are  the  result  of  beaver  dams;  they  are 
probably  the  beds  of  former  lakes.  Some  of  the  smaller 
meadows  or  bogs  are  covered  with  bright  green  moss,  inter- 
spersed with  gay  wild  flowera,  but  most  of  them  are  overgrown 
with  a  species  of  wild  grass  which  is  generally  cut  and  harvested 
by  some  neighboring  settler.  The  State  forests  contain  many  of 
these  meadows,  on  which  the  right  to  cut  this  wild  hay  is  sold 
annually  to  the  highest  bidders,  the  money  thus  received  being 
turned  over  by  the  Commission  to  the  State  Treasurer. 

From  the  Summit  to  Cedar  River,  the  appearance  of  the  lands 
along  the  road  is  disappointing.  There  is  too  much  open  country 
and  too  little  of  the  forest  scenery  which  one  expects  to  see.  The 
open  country  is  due  to  unsuccessful  efforts  at  farming,  and  the 
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dwarfed  condition  of  the  trees  to  the  disastrous  fires  which,  in 
some  places,  have  occurred  repeatedl)'.  But,  from  Cedar  River 
to  Blue  Mountain  Lake,  the  road  runs  for  ten  miles  through  an 
unbroken  forest,  which,  to  the  unpracticed  eye,  shows  no  diminu- 
tion of  its  primeval  beauty.  Though  the  lumbennen  cut  off, 
years  ago,  the  merchantable  spruce  and  pine,  they  took  so  few 
trees  to  the  acre  that  little  trace  remains  of  their  operations, 
especially  as  the  smaller  evergreens  that  were  left  are  fast  tak- 
ing the  place  of  those  which  were  cut. 

A  few  miles  beyond  Cedar  River,  there  is  a  depression,  across 
which  the  stage  road  runs,  following  the  top  of  a  singular  looking 
ridge  that,  in  size,  shape,  and  level  grade,  closely  resembles  a 
railroad  embankment.  It  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and,  as  it 
crosses  the  valley,  looks  exactly  like  the  usual  "  fill or  "  dump 
incidental  to  railway  construction.  In  fact,  the  traveler,  until 
informed  to  the  contrary,  assumes  it  to  be  some  piece  of  work 
connected  with  the  oft-proposed  ex^tension  of  the  Adirondack 
Railway.  If  built  man,  however,  the  work  was  done  some 
pre-historic  race;  but  it  is  probably  the  result  of  glacial  action, 
and,  from  the  low  ground  on  each  side,  seems  to  have  been  the 
central  moraine  of  a  glacier.  At  any  rate,  the  observant  tourist 
will  note  it  with  interest,  and  will  shorten  the  miles  as  he 
frames  conjectures  about  its  origin. 

Just  before  reaching  Blue  Mountain,  the  line  of  the  Hudson 
watershed  is  passed,  and  the  stage  rolls  swiftly  down  the  grade 
which  brings  it  to  the  lake,  whose  waters  flow  to  the  Raquette 
Eiver  and  thence  to  the  St  Lawrence. 

Blue  Mountain  Lake  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  places  in 
the  Park,  owing  to  its  beautiful  scenery  and  ample  hotel  accom- 
modations. It  has  an  elevation  of  1,801  feet,  is  nearly  round, 
and  is  about  three  miles  wide  at  its  greatest  diameter.  It  is  the 
most  remote  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Raquette  River,  and  is  the 
beginning  of  that  long  chain  of  beautiful  lakes  and  stream^i 
which,  stretching  away  to  the  north,  offers  to  the  summer  tour- 
ist and  his  guide  a  well-nigh  unbroken  boat  ride  of  over  eighty 
miles.  The  shores  of  Blue  Mountain  Lake  are  well  forested,  ris- 
ing in  bold  outlines  on  all  sides,  while  its  surface  is  interspersed 
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with  islands  whose  foliage  breaks  the  view  into  pleasant  vistas 
of  woods  and  water.  The  mountain  from  which  it  takes  its 
name  rises  directly  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  attaining 
an  altitude  of  nearly  4,000  feet.  Its  ascent  is  not  difficult,  a  path 
of  moderate  grade  running  to  the  summit,  from  whence  there  is 
a  grand  outlook  which  well  repays  the  mountain  climber  for  the 
trip.  The  climbing  is  not  so  difficult  but  that  ladies  make  the 
trip  without  fatigue;  in  fact,  they  form  a  majority  of  the  parties 
that,  almost  daily,  during  the  summer  season,  may  be  seen  on 
their  way  to  the  summit.  This  mountain  shows  but  poorly  from 
the  hotels  around  its  base,  and  one  must  go  to  the  farther  side 
of  the  lake  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  its  outlines.  The  forest  on 
its  northern  slope  has  suffered  from  fire;  but  the  remaining  por- 
tion is  thickly  covered  with  dark  green  foliage,  which  at  a  dis- 
tance assumes  the  peculiar  hue  that  gave  the  mountain  its 
present  well-known  name.  This  mountain  was  once  known  aa 
Mount  Emmons,  a  name  given  in  honor  of  Prof.  Ebenezer 
Emmons,  an  eminent  geologist  whose  scientific  explorations  of 
the  Adirondack  ranges  and  official  reports  on  that  region  occupy 
a  prominent  place  in  the  series  of  publications  issued  by  the 
State  under  the  title  of  "The  Natural  History  of  New  York." 
The  old  Indian  name  of  this  mountain  was  Too-wah-loon-dah,  the 
"Hill  of  Storms." 

Passing  through  Blue  Mountain  Lake,  and  westward  through 
its  outlet,  the  next  sheet  of  water  is  Eagle  Lake,  This  lake  is 
about  one  mile  in  length,  with  no  particular  feature  of  interest, 
unless  it  be  the  house  and  clearing  on  the  north  shore  in 
which  "  Ned  Buntline,"  the  author,  once  lived. 

A  winding  outlet  of  a  half-mile  or  so  leads  into  Utowana  Lake, 
a  long  and  narrow  body  of  water  stretching  away  for  two  miles 
still  farther  to  the  west  The  Blue  Mountain,  Eagle,  and  Uto- 
wana Lakes  constitute  the  Eckford  Chain  referred  to  by  Head- 
ley  and  other  writers  connected  with  the  earlier  literature  of 
the  region.  Prof.  Emmons,  in  his  report  of  1811,  states  that 
these  lakes  were  called  "the  Eckford  Chain  from  its  principal 
lake,  which  is  about  five  miles  long;"  and  then  adds  the  some- 
what confusing  statement  that  "  the  upper  (?)  lake  of  this  chain 
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is  called  Lake  Janet,  from  a  respect  entertained  for  the  accom- 
plished lady  of  the  Zoologist  of  the  Survey."  Eagle  was  also 
named  at  one  time  "  Lake  Lyman,"  and  XJtowana,  "  Lake  Marion." 
But  long  before  the  scientists  named  these  waters  they  were 
known  to  the  hunters  and  trappers  as  the  Blue  Mountain  and 
Tallow  Lakes. 

The  XJtowana  flows  into  the  Marion  Kiver,  which  is  dammed 
near  the  outlet  of  the  lake  in  order  to  make  these  waters  navi- 
gable for  a  small  steam-launch  that  runs  from  Blue  Mountain 
to  this  point.  The  little  steamer  connects  with  another  which 
awaits  it  at  the  end  of  a  half-mile  "  Carry,"  and  from  there  runs 
down  the  Marion  River,  out  into  Raquette  Lake,  and  thence  to 
the  various  camps  along  its  shores.  The  scenery  along  the 
TJtowana  is  marred  by  the  effects  of  this  dam,  whose  back-water 
has  in  many  places  overflowed  the  banks  and  killed  the  trees 
along  the  shore,  while  the  narrow  winding  outlets  which  were 
once  overhung  with  foliage  have  been  changed  by  it  into 
marshes  filled  by  dead,  unsightly  trees.  The  shores  of  the 
Marion  River,  below  the  Carry,  present  a  still  worse  appearance 
and  show  a  still  greater  destruction  of  timber^  the  damage  on 
this  part  of  the  route  being  caused  by  a  dam  at  the  outlet  of 
Raquette  Lake,  which  was  put  there  to  raise  the  water  of  the 
lake  and  Marion  River  so  as  to  render  the  latter  navigable.  By 
the  introduction  of  these  steamers  the  traveling  public  saves 
some  time  and  money;  but  in  the  meantime  the  scenery  has 
been  lost  beyond  recovery. 

But  the  flowed  lands  along  the  Marion  River  afford  a  good 
feeding  place  for  deer  in  the  early  summer  months,  and  frequently 
the  steamer  passengers  are  treated  to  the  sight  of  an  antlered 
buck  or  wild  doe  feeding  in  the  marshes  and  standing  quietly 
until  the  boat  passes  within  a  stone's  throw.  Then,  assimiing 
a  startled,  picturesque  attitude,  the  animal  gazes  for  a  moment 
at  the  boat,  and,  turning  quickly,  disappears  with  graceful 
bounds  in  the  forest.  In  the  autimin  months,  however,  the  deer 
are  shy,  and  can  not  be  seen. 

This  Commission  is  often  criticised  for  permitting  the  dams  in 
the  Adirondack  rivers  to  remain.   In  reply  td  such  strictures, 
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attention  is  called  to  sectian  9,  chapter  283,  Laws  of  1885,  the 
Act  establishing  this  Dei)artnient,  and  under  which  it  exercises 
its  powers  and  duties.  The  section  referred  to  contains  this 
clause: 

"  The  Forest  Commission  may,  from  time  to  time,  prescribe  rules 
or  regulations  affecting  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  Forest  Preserve, 
and  for  its  use,  care  and  administration;  but  neither  such  rules  or 
regulations,  nor  anything  herein  contained,  shall  prevent,  or  operate 
to  prevent,  the  free  use  of  any  roady  stream,  or  watery  as  the  same 
may  have  been  heretofore  usedy  or  as  may  be  reasonably  required  in 
the  prosecution  of  any  lawful  business." 

The  framers  of  the  Forest  Commission  Act  are  not  responsible 
for  this  clause.  But  it  was  inserted  and  accepted;  for  without  it 
the  successful  passage  of  the  bill  through  the  Legislature  would 
have  been  extremely  doubtful.  These  dams  on  Raquette  Lake 
and  the  Marion  River,  and  the  navigation  of  their  waters  by  stean>- 
ers,  existed  before  the  passage  of  this  Act.  Moreover,  it  is 
idle  to  talk  of  them  now.  The  damage  caused  by  them  has 
already  been  inflicted,  and  is  beyond  repair.  The  advantages 
offered  by  the  steamboats  still  remain,  and  may  as  well  be 
accepted  without  further  discussion.  This  matter  of  dams  will 
be  referred  to  again. 

From  the  steamboat  landing  at  Bassetfs  Carry,  the  Marion 
Eiver  runs  in  a  series  of  bends  and  loops  for  four  miles  to  where 
it  empties  into  Raquette  Lake.  Its  banks  are  lined  with  a  mass 
of  dead  trees  which  were  killed  by  the  rise  of  water  consequent 
upon  damming  the  outlet  of  Raquette  Lake.  ^  bout  two  miles 
below  the  Carry,  large  signs  have  been  placed  opposite  each 
other  on  either  side,  bearing  the  words  

Township  40, 
TOTTEN  A  CEOSSFIELiyS  PURCHASE. 
STATE  LAND. 

The  township,  whose  boundary  is  crossed  here,  contains  thirty- 
eight  square  miles,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  camp 
sites,  belongs  to  the  State.  Raquette  Lalce  lies  almost  entirely 
within  its  limits,  making  this  township  the  most  valuable  one 
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of  the  whole  Adirondack  Region.  The  lake  occupies  about  9,000 
acres,  leaving  1G,000  acres  of  land,  which  are  covered  with  an 
unbroken,  primitive  forest. 

The  Raquette  (Fi*encli  for  snow-shoe)  is  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  Adirondack  Lakes,  and  is  deemed  by  many  the  most 
beautiful  lake  in  the  Adirondacks.  It  is  the  Queen  of  the 
Wilderness. 

Its  name  is  founded  on  a  bit  of  history,  hitherto  traditional. 
During  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  a  party  of  Indians  and 
British  soldiers,  under  command  of  Sir  John  Johnson,  a  son  of  Sir 
William  Johnson,  passed  through  the  wilderness  on  their  way 
from  the  Mohawk  Valley  to  Canada.  It  was  in  the  winter  time, 
and,  on  reaching  this  lake,  the  party  was  overtaken  by  a  sudden 
thaw,  which  made  further  travel  on  snow-shoes  impossible.  As 
the  Indians  and  soldiers  did  not  want  to  carry  their  snow-shoes, 
or  raquettes,  as  they  termed  them,  they  piled  them  up  and 
covered  them  over,  making  a  large  heap  that  remained  there 
many  years.  The  expedition  had  reached  the  South  Inlet  when 
the  thaw  set  in,  and  it  was  there,  on  a  point  of  land,  that  the  pile 
was  made.  The  great  pines  beneath  which  the  raquettes  were 
deposited  stood  there,  gaunt  and  bare,  until  a  few  years  ago, 
when  they  were  cut  for  use  in  building  Camp  Pine  Knot.  Old  Mr. 
Woods,  the  pioneer  settler  of  Raquette  Lake,  heard  this  story 
from  the  Indians  themselves,  and  often  pointed  out  to  hunters 
the  decaying  fragments  of  the  raquettes.  Woods,  in  company 
with  "Honest  John  Pluml-ey,"  Murray's  celebrated  guide,  once 
opened  a  couple  of  graves  in  the  old  Indian  burying  ground,  on 
the  point  near  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  and  found  them  lined  up 
with  birch  bark,  and  containing  arrow  heads,  while  on  the  old 
pines  close  by,  the  usual  Indian  hieroglyphics  were  plainly  to  be 
seen. 

The  lake  is  not  over  six  miles  in  length,,  measured  in  an  air 
line  across  capes  and  bays;  but  the  long  points  and  deep  inden- 
tations which  grace  its  shores  ^ive  a  breadth  in  some  places 
equal  to  its  length,  and  add  one-third  to  the  distance  of  the  jour- 
ney through  it  These  deep  bays  and  irregularities  of  outline 
are  a  wonderful  feature  in  its  beauty,  and  are  so  frequent  and 
33 
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extensive  that  its  coast  line  is  over  forty  miles  in  length.  In 
many  places  the  long  capes  or  headlands  jutting  out  from  eith(»r 
shore  overlap  in  the  distance,  and  mingled  with  the  islands  seem 
to  form  the  end  of  the  lake,  until  a  sudden  bend  in  the  shore 
opens  a  new  vista  and  the  sight  of  what  appears  to  be  anotlier 
body  of  water.  Throughout  its  whole  length  there  is  a  series 
of  beautiful  panoramic  views  revealing  a  succession  of  lakes, 
each  of  which  rivals  the  other  in  its  own  peculiar  exhibition  of 
the  picturesque. 

The  Kaquette  has  an  elevation  of  1,774  feet,  and  is  surrounded 
by  rugged  hills  and  mountain  scenery.  From  the  South  Bay  a 
grand  view  of  the  Blue  Mountain  greets  the  eye,  its  graceful 
outline  showing  to  better  advantage  here  than  from  any  other 
point.  In  the  South  Bay  there  are  two  miniature  sea  beaches  of 
clean  sand,  one  white  and  one  yellow,  which  are  known  respect- 
ively as  Silver  and  Golden  Beach.  These  bits  of  clean,  sandy 
shore  are  not  an  uncommon  feature  of  the  Adirondack  lakes, 
being  particularly  noticeable  at  Meacham,  Catlin,  and  Round 
Lakes.  Their  location  on  the  shore  indicates  the  direction  of 
the  prevailing  winds  during  that  part  of  the  year  in  which  the 
lakes  are  not  covered  with  ice.  On  the  South  Bay,  also,  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  expensive  private  "  camps  "  in  the  Great 
Forest.  This  elegant  rustic  villa,  and  the  buildings  connected 
with  it,  were  erected  on  grounds  belonging  to  the  occupant. 

There  are  several  islands  in  the  lake,  all  of  which,  with  one 
exception,  belong  to  the  State,  and  are  open  to  the  public  for 
camping  purposes.  Wood's  Island,  named  after  an  early  settler, 
is  the  largest  and  contains  over  eighty  acres.  There  is  a  cot- 
tage on  it  which  was  built  by  a  tenant-at-will  before  the  domain 
was  placed  in  charge  of  this  Commission.  Osprey  Island,  the 
next  largest,  deprived  its  name  from  a  fish-hawk  which  yearly 
built  her  nest  and  reared  her  young  in  the  top  of  one  of  the 
stately  pines  which  are  a  prominent  feature  of  this  island.  A 
handsome  cottage,  built  of  logs  in  rustic  style,  adorns  this 
island,  and  as  it  was  there  when  the  island  was  turned  over  to 
the  custody  of  the  Commission,  it  has  been  allowed  to  remain. 
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The  one  island  in  the  Raquette  not  owned  by  the  State  is  St. 
Hubert- 8  Isle,  which  was  sold  to  the  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions. 
A  small  chapel  of  graceful  design  stands  on  this  island,  and,  with 
its  parsonage,  fomis  an  interesting  feature  of  the  locality. 
Another  chapel,  of  neat  and  attractive  appearance,  may  be  seen 
on  the  main  land  near  the  post-office.  The  latter  edifice  was 
erected  by  W.  W.  Durant,  Esq.,  and  donated  by  him  to  the 
Catholics;  and  now  on  Sabbath  mornings  dur-ing  the  summer  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  quiet  lake  is  dotted  with  the  boats  of  the 
campers  on  their  way  to  religious  service. 

But  there  are  other  waters  beside  the  famous  Raquette,  and 
so  the  voydgeur  and  his  guide  paddle  down  the  lake,  past  the 
canvas  tents  gleaming  white  among  the  foliage,  and  the  painted 
cottages  which  mark  the  wooded  knolls  and  leafy  bays  with 
pleasing  bits  of  color,  and  coming  to  the  Forked  Lake  Carry 
draw  their  light  boat  ashore. 

This  "  carry becomes  necessary  on  account  of  the  dam  at  the 
outlet  of  Raquette  Lake,  which  prevents  boats  from  running  the 
rapids  in  the  Raquette  River  just  below.  Next  to  the  Hudson, 
the  Raquette  Is  the  longest  river  in  the  State;  and 
although  it  rises  in  Blue  Mountain  Lake,  it  does  not  assume  its 
name  until  the  outlet  of  Raquette  Lake  is  reached.  The  distance 
from  here  tp  the  Forked  is  only  a  half  mile,  and  so  the  guide 
carries  the  boat,  dispensing  with  the  seiTices  of  the  horse  and 
wagon,  which  are  mostly  used  to  haul  the  boats  of  the  neighbor- 
ing campers,  of  whom  many  a  one  has  not  acquired  the  knack 
of  picking  up  a  boat  and  carrying  it  on  his  shoulders.  A  good 
wagon  road  crosses  this  carry,  offering  a  pleasiint  walk  through 
the  forest  w^hose  trees  line  its  sides  and  furnish  delightful  shade. 
It  is  traveled  more  than  any  other;  for,  in  addition  to  the  large 
number  crossing  here  on  their  way  to  the  Saranacs,  the  tourists 
between  the  Fulton  Chain  and  the  Tuppers  also  use  this  carry. 
Just  before  the  boat  arrives  at  this  place,  the  line  between 
Townships  40  and  35  is  passed,  and  signs  bearing  the  words, 
"  Township  40,  State  Land,"  have  been  posted  at  this  point  also. 

Forked  Lake  lies  wholly  in  Township  35,  the  greater  part  of 
which  township  was  owned  by  the  State  until  recently,  when 
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its  title  was  set  aside.  Tlie  lake  is  five  miles  long  and  very 
irregular  in  shape,  having  deep  indentations  in  its  northern 
shore  in  addition  to  the  peculiar  parting  at  one  point,  from 
which  it  takes  its  name.  The  land  along  this  entire  lake  is 
well  timbered,  the  large  number  of  tall  white  pines  being  par- 
ticularly noticeable.  These  pines  are  first  growth,  and  of  large 
size;  but,  owing  to  ring-rot  and  other  defects,  they  have  proved 
worthless  for  timber,  and  accordingly  have  been  left  standing. 

The  Raquette  River  flows  into  Forked  Lake  about  two  miles 
below  the  carry,  and,  mingling  its  waters  with  the  lake,  le<ives  it 
at  the  eastern  end,  forming  the  outlet.  Immediately  on  entering 
the  river,  the  channel  offers  so  many  obstinictions  that  a  carry  of 
one  and  one-half  miles  is  necessary.  On  this  and  on  other  port- 
ages of  similar  length,  the  guide-boats  are  hauled  by  horses  on  a 
wagon  rigged  for  that  especial  pui-pcse.  At  the  upper  end  of 
this  carry,  a  squatter,  who  found  employment  in  hauling  boats 
during  the  summer  months,  built  a  small  house  several  years  ago. 
He  did  not  own  the  land  on  which  he  built,  and  has  never  owned 
it  since.  He  occupied  the  house  during  the  tourist  season  only, 
residing  elsewhere  during  the  gi*eater  part  of  the  year.  Yet, 
the  temjwrary  occupancy  by  this  squatter  was  made  the  sole 
basis  of  an  application  to  the  Comptroller  for  the  redemption 
of  this  land  from  the  tax  sales  thrcugh  which  the  State  acquired 
its  ownership;  and  the  application  covei*ed  not  only  the  hundred 
feet  square  or  so  cleared  and  occui)ied  by  the  squatter,  but  it 
covered  the  States  interest  in  the  entire  southeast  quarter  of 
Township  35,  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  which  comprises  5,500 
acres.  The  application  included  this  southeast  quarter  on  the 
plea  that  it  was  sold  under  that  description  —  as  one  parcel  — 
at  the  tax  sale;  and  that  the  right  to  I'edeem  any  portion  per- 
mitted the  redemption  of  it  all.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Comptroller's  office,  the  application  was  referred  to  this  Depart- 
ment for  an  (lamination  of  certain  alleged  facts,  in  pursuance 
of  which  this  (Commission  obtained  important  information  relat- 
ing to  the  case,  and  did  all  in  its  power  to  pi'event  the  loss 
of  the  tract.  The  application  was  granted,  however,  and  the 
State  lost  title  to  the  land. 
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This  portage,  which  is  known  as  the  Long  Carry,  is  a  muddy, 
rough  road.  The  balsams  along  the  way  are  a  redeeming 
feature,  one  clump  of  which,  near  a  little  bridge,  gives  forth  such 
a  rich,  aromatic  perfume  that  the  passer-by  can  not  help  but 
notice  it,  and  pause  to  inhale  its  healing  odor. 

The  Kaquette  River  below  this  carry  is  a  pleasant  change 
from  the  broad  stretches  of  the  lakes.  The  stream  is  narrow, 
rocky,  and  winding;  the  water  shallow,  but  clear;  and  the  banks 
are  lined  with  thick  foliage  of  pleasing  variety.  There  is  a  pro- 
fusion of  wild  flowers,  among  which  the  cardinal  flower  {ca/rdi- 
nalis  lobelia)  is  conspicuous,  its  dashes  of  red  showing  vividly 
against  the  green  background  of  the  river  grasses.  The  scenery 
is  not  grand;  but  it  is  marvelously  beautiful. 

This  part  of  the  Raquette  is  best  seen  in  going  down  the  river. 
The  current  is  so  strong,  and  the  channel  so  obstructed  by  rocks, 
that  the  exertion  necessary  in  rowing  up  the  stream  is  apt  to 
divert  attention  from  the  scenery;  while  the  descent  is  accom- 
panied by  an  easy  motion  which  adds  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
ride,  and  leaves  the  traveler  free  to  note  the  beauty  which  greets 
the  eye  on  every  side. 

A  short  ride  brings  one  to  the  milk-white  foam  of  Buttermilk 
Falls,  around  which  the  boat  must  be  carried  a  few  rods. 
Another  ride  through  some  more  charming  scenery,  another 
carry  of  a  half  mile,  and  then  the  river  widens  and  is  merged 
in  that  grand  highway  of  the  wilderness,  Long  Lake. 

This  lake  is  fourteen  miles  long,  and,  for  a  good  part  of  the 
distance,  seems  to  be  a  widening  of  the  Raquette  River,  which 
flow^s  throughout  its  entire  length,  foiiniug  both  its  inlet  and  its 
outlet.  Before  rtmching  its  outlet  the  lake  broadens  until  it 
attains  a  width  of  nearly  one  mile.  It  has  an  elevation  of  1,614 
feet,  the  waters  of  Blue  Mountain  Lake  falling  187  feet  in  reach- 
ing this  point;  but,  as  the  distance  is  thirty-one  miles,  it  would 
indicate  an  average  grade  of  only  six  feet  to  the  mile,  an  easy 
flow  for  a  mountain  stream.  Though  its  waters  parted  com- 
pany with  those  of  the  Hudson  at  the  Blue  Mountain  water- 
shed, they  again  approach  the  headwaters  of  that  river  closely 
at  Long  Lake.    On  the  eastern  shore,  about  one  mile  below 
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Senator  Piatt's  camp,  a  path  leads  to  the  Hendrick  Spring, 
whose  waters  How  into  Round  Pond  and  thence  through 
Catlin  Lake  into  the  Upper  Hudson.  This  spring  isi  one 
of  the  most  remote  sources  of  the  Hudson  River;  and,  believ- 
ing it  to  be  the  fountain  head  of  that  noble  stream,  it  was 
named  thus  in  honor  of  the  great  discoverer,  the  idea  suggesting 
both  the  completion  of  his  name  and  the  geography  of  the  river. 
It  is  only  a  few  rods  from  Long  Lake  to  Hendrick  Spring;  and  in 
1846,  Prof.  G.  W.  Benedict,  of  the  State  Geological  Survey,  pro- 
jected a  canal  for  connecting  them,  in  order  that  the  waters  of 
Long  Lake  might  be  made  available  for  driving  logs  and  increas- 
ing the  water  power  of  the  T'^pper  Hudson.  The  project  contem- 
plated a  dam  at  the  outlet  of  Long  Lake,  which  would  be  of 
assistance  in  the  scheme;  but  the  citizens  of  Potsdam  and  other 
towns  along  the  Lower  Raquette  interfered  promptly,  and  pre- 
vented any  diversion  of  the  water  from  its  natural  course.  The 
abandoned  canal,  however,  remains,  calling  attention  to  an 
interesting  topographical  feature  of  this  locality,  and  furnishing 
another  text  for  the  oft-quoted  moral  based  upon  some  story  of 
diverging  streams. 

The  village  of  Long  Lake  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
lake  about  three  miles  from  the  inlet,  and  is  one  of  the  very 
few  villages,  or  small  collection  of  houses,  within  the  lines  of 
the  proposed  l*ark.  The  settlement  dates  back  to  18:^6;  and  in 
1841  there  were  fourteen  families  in  the  vicinity.  The  entire 
town,  including  the  village*,  contains  now  a  population  of  324. 
A  good  stage  road  runs  from  here  to  Blue  Mountain  Lake  —  nine 
miles  distant  by  this  road,  although  thirty-three  miles  by  water. 
The  road  runs  through  the  forest,  with  here  and  there  a  pleasant 
glimpse  of  lake  and  mountain  scenery.  Another  good  road  runs 
eastward  from  Long  Lake  Village  to  the  Marcy  Region,  by  way 
of  Xewcomb,  Tahawus  Post-office,  and  Adirondack  Iron  Works, 
This  road  after  leaving  Newcomb  also  leads  to  Schroon  Lake  by 
way  of  Aiden  Lair,  Minerva,  and  Olmstedville;  also  to  Paradox 
Lake,  and  thence  to  Lake  Champlain  at  Oown  Point.  These 
roads  are  in  good  condition  and  fairly  smooth;  but  their  pro- 
longation to  the  west  of  Long  Lake  Village  —  known  as  the 
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Carthage  or  Old  Military  Road  —  is  little  traveled,  and  is  exceed- 
ingly rough.  From  Long  Lake  detours  are  made  to  the  Tuppcrs, 
by  way  of  Clear  Lake  and  the  Slim  Pond  Chain;  while  on  the 
east,  Catlin  Lake  is  reached  by  the  way  of  Round  Pond  and 
two  short  carries.  The  hunting  and  fishing  through  all  this 
central  region  is  good.  Trout  are  scarce  in  Long  Lake,  however, 
owing  to  the  pickerel  which  have  been  placed  in  it. 

The  State  owns  a  large  amount  of  land  on  the  lake,  and  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  The  upper  end  of  the  lake  is  situated  in 
Township  21,  of  which  the  State  owns  17,755  acres,  all  .  forest 
land.  A  private  preserve  of  4,000  acres,  including  land  on  both 
shores,  has  lately  been  established.  Some  small  farms  have 
been  cleared  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village,  and  some  lumbering 
operations  have  been  carried  on  near  the  lake.  Fires  have  also 
inflicted  some  damage.  But  the  general  appearance  of  the  forest 
is  good;  and  if  the  State  acquires  entire  possession,  this  locality 
will  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  places  in  the  Park,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  very  desirable  tract  for  the  purposes  of  forestry. 

There  are  several  beautiful  islands  in  Long  Lake,  and  the 
mountain  views  are  fine.  Owl's  Head  is  situated  on  the  west 
side,  at  the  south  end,  and,  though  not  a  high  peak,  it  has 
received  considerable  attention  from  distinguished  writers  and 
tourists,  some  twenty  lakes  being  plainly  visible  from  its  summit. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  near  the  village,  stands  Mount 
Sabattis,  named  in  honor  of  Mitchell  Sabattis,  an  old  Indian 
guide,  and  a  very  worthy  man.  Both  these  mountains  are  owned 
by  the  State.  A  long,  high  ridge,  known  as  Mount  Kempshall, 
runs  parallel  with  the  eastern  shore,  and  one  of  the  many 
"Buck"  Mountains  rises  on  the  west  near  the  outlet.  To  the 
northwest,  and  down  the  lake,  lies  Mount  Seward,  with  an  alti- 
tude of  4,384  feet.  This  mountain  shows  a  series  of  peaks,  and 
is  a  detached  ridge,  fomiing  a  western  spur  of  the  main  Adiron- 
dack Range.  A  view  is  also  had  of  the  peak  of  Siintanoni 
(4,644  feet),  whose  blue  lines  loom  up  on  the  east  over  Moose 
Mountain. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  this  l£(^e  is  the  stony  beach  just 
below  the  village.    The  shore  is  paved  with  cobble  stones,  laid 
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with  an  evenness  and  regularity  resembling  the  work  of  man  so 
closely  that  the  tourist  learns  with  surprise  that  it  is  the  handi- 
work of  Nature. 

Nothing  has  been  said  thus  far  about  hotels,  for  reasons 
already  given;  but  the  main  traveled  routes  described  here 
abound  in  excellent  accommodations  for  the  wayfaring  tourist, 
and  each  traveler  will  find  in  his  guide  an  encyclopedia  of 
infonuation  on  all  such  points. 

The  outlet  of  the  lake  is  shallow,  and  obstructed  by  a  sand  bar 
on  which  there  is,  in  September,  a  thick  grow  th  of  rushes  through 
which  the  boat  makes  its  way  with  difficulty.  The  Raquette 
River  here  resumes  its  course,  and,  for  a  shcrt  distance,  flows 
through  wild  meadows  that  alfoi"d  an  annual  crop  of  coarse  hay. 
The  stream  then  flows  along  banks  shaded  with  leaning  cedars 
and  water  maples  {acer  dasycarpum)^  receiving  on  the  east  the 
waters  of  Cold  River,  a  stream  which  rises  on  the  farthest  slope 
of  Mount  Seward.  At  Raquette  Falls  there  is  a  carry  of  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  in  order  to  pass  the  rapids  and  the  falls  below 
them,  the  road  running  over  a  high  ridge.  It  is  a  "  draw 
instead  of  a  carry,  the  boats  being  hauled  across  on  a  wagon. 
The  vehicle  is  rigged  with  a  framework  by  which  it  can  carrj^ 
four  boats  at  one  trip.  The  falls  are  about  fiftc*t»ji  feet  high  and 
very  picturesque.  l^assing  tourists,  familiar  with  Adirondack 
literature,  rehearse  the  romantic  story  of  Phantom  Falls,"  and 
discuss  the  possibility  of  running  them  in  a  canoe,  or  indulge  in 
criticisms  on  that  famous  piece  of  fiction. 

Below  Raquette  Falls  the  river  is  extremely  crooked,  flowing 
in  a  succession  of  sharp  bends  and  loops.  In  some  places  the 
guide  runs  his  boat  ashore,  slides  it  for  ten  rods  or  so  across  a 
neck  of  land,  and,  launching  it  on  the  farther  side,  resumes  his 
journey,  having  saved  a  half  mile  or  more  by  the  operation  The 
shores  are  low,  the  river  running  thi*ough  level,  bottom  lands, 
wet  and  marshy  in  places,  which  are  covered  with  a  sparse 
growth  of  swamp  maples,  basswood,  and  poplar,  mixed  with 
scattered  hemlocks  and  cedars.  The  shores,  however,  are  well 
lined  with  leaning  trees,  and  the  alders  weave  a  green  fringe 
along  the  waters  edge.      In  August,  the  "high  cranberry" 
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{viburnum  opuliis)  adorns  the  bank  with  its  clusters  of  bright  red 
berries,  which  are  eagerly  picked,  the  tart,  juicy  fruit  having  a 
refreshing  taste  to  a  heated,  thirsty  oarsman.  These  berries  are 
gathered  by  persons  who  earn  good  wages  thereby,  selling  the 
fruit  to  parties  who  use  them  in  manufacturing  a  choice  kind  of 
jelly.  The  fruit  grows  on  large  bushes,  seven  to  ten  feet  high, 
and  is  very  different  from  the  common  cranberry  of  our  mar- 
kets— the  vaccinium  ma<yrocarpon  of  the  New  Jersey  marshes. 

Most  of  the  boats  passing  down  the  Raquette  River  from  the 
falls  are  bound  for  the  Upper  Haranac  Lake  by  way  of  the  Indian 
Carry.  Leaving  the  river  at  the  outlet  of  Stony  Creek,  that 
stream  is  entered,  and,  after  a  sharp  j)ull  of  four  miles  up  a 
shallow,  narrow,  crooked  stream,  the  Stony  Oeek  Ponds  are 
reached.  These  ponds,  which  are  small,  are  known  also  as  the 
Spectacle  Ponds.  There  are  three  of  them  and  they  are  situated 
on  State  land.  A  carry  of  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  over  a 
smooth,  pleasant  road,  leads  to  the  south  end  of  the  I'pper 
Saranac  Ljike. 

Rut,  after  going  down  the  Riiquette  River,  bound  for  the  Upper 
Saranac,  it  is  not  advisable  to  go  up  Stony  Creek.  Owing  to  the 
difficulty  and  loss  of  time  in  ascending  this  shallow,  crooked 
stream,  it  is  better  to  land  just  below  its  mouth  at  "Calkins,'^ 
and  walk  to  the  Indian  Carrj*.  From  Calkins'  it  is  two  miles  to 
the  lake,  the  latter  part  of  the  road  following  the  Indian  Carry. 
The  roixd  from  Calkins'  is  good,  and  a  wagon  can  always  be 
procured  to  haul  a  boat.  Rut  in  going  from  the  Upper  Saranac 
to  the  Raquette  River,  the  Stony  Creek  route  is  available,  for  the 
course  then  will  be  down  the  stream,  and  the  boat  can  be  put  into 
Stony  Creek  Pond  at  the  south  end  of  the  Indian  Carry.  This 
portage  derives  its  name  from  the  story  that  a  tribe  of  the 
Saranac  Indians  once  used  this  spot  as  a  camping  ground. 

Arriving  at  the  north  end  of  this  carry  the  watershed  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  is  left  behind,  and  the  waters  flowing  to  Lake 
Champlain  are  reached.  '  The  boat  i3  launched  upon  the  Tapper 
Saranac  Lake,  and  then  is  seen  a  combination  of  lake,  island, 
and  mountain  scenery  that  is  unsurpassed  in  the  entire  wilder- 
ness. Looking  eastward  from  the  bluffs  at  Wawbeek  a  grand 
84 
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panorama  arrests  the  eye,  a  picture  that  is  fascinating  in  the 
extreme,  and  one  that  is  ever  new. 

The  Tapper  Saranac  Lake  is  nine  miles  long,  about  two  miles 
wide,  and  has  an  elevation  of  1,580  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  out- 
let is  at  the  southeastern  end,  whence  its  waters  flow  through 
the  lower  lakes  and  Saranac  River  to  Lake  Champlain.  An 
elegant  little  steamer  plies  between  the  various  camps  and 
hotels,  the  navigation  of  the  lake  being  in  no  way  dependent  on 
the  dam  at  the  outlet.  Trout  are  still  caught  in  its  waters 
despite  the  pickerel.  During  the  summer  (August  22,  1893) 
Major  Robert  L.  Banks,  Jr.,  of  Albany,  caught  here  in  four  hours' 
fishing,  eleven  lake  trout,  weighing  119^  pounds. 

The  lower  part  of  the  lake  is  in  Township  23,  and  borders  on 
a  large  tract  of  State  forest.  The  upper  part  is  in  Township  20, 
almost  all  of  which  belonged  to  the  State;  but  its  title  has 
recently  been  canceled. 

Midway  its  length  the  Tapper  Saranac  Lake  becomes  quite 
narrow.  The  islands  and  bending  shores  interrupt  the  sight, 
creating  a  succession  of  distinct  and  chanuing  views.  The 
lake  has  a  clean,  rocky  shore,  lined  with  thick  forest  growth.  In 
some  places  along  the  shore  the  trees  grow  on  top  of  huge  rocks 
without  any  earth  whatever  to  cover  their  naked  roots.  They 
spread  over  the  sui*face  of  the  gray  rocks  which,  excepting  little 
patches  of  moss  or  lichens,  are  bare,  and  the  gnarled  and  crooked 
roots  seem  to  be  searching  for  the  crevices  in  which  they  hide 
themselves  and  secure  a  firai  hold.  Neighboring  trt»i»s,  growing 
in  rich  deep  soil,  are  often  blown  over  by  the  lake  winds,  while 
the  rock-fastened  evergreens  stand  fimi.  The  geologist  recog- 
nizes in  these  trees  one  of  the  many  agencies  in  the  disintegm- 
tion  of  rocks  and  the  formation  of  soil;  the  botanist  finds  then] 
an  interesting  study  in  dendrology;  and  the  passing  tourist 
regards  with  curiosity  this  paradox  in  tree-growth.  Some  of 
thesc^  rock-nourished  trees  may  be  seen  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
lake,  not  a  great  distance  north  of  the  Sweeney  Carry.  But  the 
best  specimens  of  this  peculiar  growth  are  found  further  back  in 
the  forests,  where  they  remain  unnoticed  except  by  the  survey- 
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ors  and  foresters  who  follow  the  "blazed"  lines*  of  the  more 
remote  wilderness. 

Arriving  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  there  is  a  grand  view 
to  the  southeast  of  the  mountain  peaks  in  the  main  Adirondack 
Range,  a  view  which  is  surpassed  in  only  one  other  locality. 
The  many  lakes  and  ponds  lying  near  this  end  of  the  lake,  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  short  carries  or  streams,  offer  some 
fine  scenery  and  pleasant  boating  which  will  repay  the  tourist 
for  making  a  detour  through  them.  The  Adirondack  and  St 
Lawrence  Railroad  runs  along  the  edge  of  some  of  these  jwnds  — 
Rollins,  Floodwood,  and  Hoel  —  offering  beautiful  views  of  for- 
ests and  lakes  that  constitute  one  of  the  principal  attractions  of 
the  trip. 

With  the  Saranacs,  the  northern  edge  of  the  Great  Forest  is 
nearly  reached.  The  doors  of  civilization  are  again  approached, 
and  railroads  are  not  so  far  away  but  that  the  whistle  of  the 
locomotive  may  be  heard.  From  the  Sweeney  Carry  it  is  only 
eight  miles  west  to  Tupper  Lake  Station  on  the  Northern  Adiron- 
dack Railroad,  and  but  a  little  farther  from  the  head  of  the 
lake  to  another  station  on  the  same  railway,  good  stage  roads 
running  to  each  station;  the  line  of  the  new  Adirondack  and 
St.  Lawrence  Railroad  is  still  nearer,  and  runs  within  one  mile 
of  the  head  of  the  lake;  while  from  the  Bartlett  Carry  it  is  a 
short  ride  through  the  Lower  Saranac  Lake  to  the  station  of 

*  A  "  blaze on  a  tree  l8  made  bj  a  glancing  blow  of  an  axe,  which  cuts  awaj  a  piece  of  bark 
leaving  the  wood  bcu-e  for  a  space  about  seven  Inches  long  and  four  inches  wide.  The  trees  are 
thus  marked  bj  sur^yors  in  running  boundary  lines,  the  trees  near  the  line  being  blazed  at  inters 
vals  of  five  rods  or  thereabouts.  When  a  tree  stands  ezactiy  on  the  compass  line  the  axeman,  in 
addition  to  the  blaze,  makes  three  hacks  or  cuts  with  his  axe  near  the  blaze  mark,  and  such  a 
tree,  thus  known  to  be  on  the  exact  line,  instead  of  being  merely  near  it,  is  called  a  witness 
tree.  Some  of  the  blaze-marks  on  lines  run  by  the  colonial  surveyors  over  100  years  ago,  are 
■till  visible.  In  retracing  and  re-establishing  these  old  boundaries  the  old  axe-marks  are  readily 
detected  by  men  skilled  in  woodcraft  and  forest  surveying.  Hunters,  trappers,  and  woodsmen 
also  blaze  trees  as  a  guide  to  indicate  a  path,  trail,  or  line  of  traps.  In  some  localities  three 
blaze-marks  in  a  perpendicular  line  on  the  same  tree  indicate  a  State  line  or  road,  and  one  blaze 
a  township  or  local  line;  but  this  method  of  marking  was  never  used  in  the  Adirondack  woods. 
The  derivation  of  this  word  seems  to  be  in  doubt.  Might  it  not  have  been  derived  from  the 
French  Me^er,  meaning  to  wound,  to  scar.  The  French  pioneers  and  courier  des  bois  from 
Canada  were  the  first  white  men  to  penetrate  the  pathless  wilds  of  our  northern  woods.  In 
traveling  through  the  forest  they  found  it  necessary  to  bleMer,  to  wound,  or  scar  the  trees 
along  the  route.  It  would  not  be  strange  if  the  Englishmen  who  succeeded  them  adopted  the 
word  as  well  as  the  method,  the  French  pronunciation  of  which  Is  so  similar  to  that  of  our 
word  blase. 
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the  Chateaugay  Railroad  at  its  outlet.  The  traveler  from  the 
South  Woods  here  meets  the  stream  of  tourists  who  have 
entered  the  wilderness  at  these  northern  gateways. 

But  the  grand  tour  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  this  route  is 
not  yet  finished;  and  so,  leaving  the  Lower  Saranac  to  be 
explored  on  some  other  trip,  the  journey  lies  still  to  the  north- 
ward, across  the  Braided  Lakes  "  that  form  the  headwaters  of 
the  St.  Regis. 

From  the  north  end  or  head  of  the  Upper  Saranac  Lake,  the 
objective  point  of  the  traveler  is  generally  the  Lower  St. 
Regis  Lake  (Paul  Smith's),  both  points  lying  on  the  line  of  the 
long  water  journey  from  Blue  Mountain  to  Loon  Lake.  In  going 
there  a  choice  between  two  ways  is  offered:  First,  that  known 
as  the  Seven  ('arries,  via  Little  Clear  Pond,  St.  Regis  Pond,  and  a 
chain  of  smaller  ponds,  to  the  Tapper  St.  Regis  Lake;  and,  second, 
via  Big  Clear  I*ond  and  the  St.  Germain  Garry,  to  the  same 
place.  Confusion  will  be  avoided  by  bearing  in  mind  that 
there  is  a  St.  Regis  Pond  in  addition  to  the  two  other  lakes, 
by  the  name  of  St.  Regis  —  Tapper  and  Lower  —  all  three  situated 
near  each  other,  and  affording  another  instance  of  the  stupid 
nomenclature  that  prevails  so  largely  throughout  the  entire 
Adirondack  region.  In  making  round  trips  between  the  Saranac 
Inn  and  Paul  Smitli's,  the  "  trippers,"  as  the  guides  call  them, 
can  vary  their  journey  to  advantage  by  going  one  way,  and 
returning  the  otJier.  In  going  over  the  line  only  once,  the 
second  route  is  preferable,  as  it  is  the  quicker  and  easier  one. 

It  is  three  miles  from  tlie  head  of  Upper  Saranac  Lake  to  Big 
Clear  Pond,  and  as  boats  can  not  well  ascend  the  stream  leading 
to  the  latter,  they  are  hauled  there  on  "  boat-wagons,"  while  the 
passengers  are  conveyed  in  carriages,  the  road  running  through 
a  pleasant  forest.  The  buildings  of  the  Adirondack  State  Fish 
Hatchery  are  passed  on  the  way,  and  persons  interested  in  fish 
culture  and  the  food  question,  or  in  adding  to  one's  stock  of  gen- 
eral information,  will  do  well  to  look  through  the  place.  There 
are  two  other  State  hatcheries  in  the  Great  Forest,  one  on  the 
Sacandaga  River,  and  one  on  the  Fulton  Chain. 
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Crossing  the  track  of  the  Adirondack  and  St.  Lawrence  Rail- 
road, whose  newly-made  embankment  skirts  the  south  shore  (rf 
Big  Clear  Pond,  the  boat  is  launched  on  its  waters. 

This  lake,  or  pond,  is  a  circular  sheet  of  water,  about  two 
miles  in  diameter.  In  crossing,  a  fine  view  of  Whiteface  Moun- 
tain is  had,  while  to  the  south  the  Marcy  Kange  lifts  its  blue, 
serrated  ridge  grandly  in  the  distance.  From  here  the  St.  Ger- 
main Garry,  one  and  one-half  miles,  crosses  the  divide  which 
separates  the  waters  of  the  Saranac  from  the  watershed  of  the 
St.  Regis  River.  This  portage  takes  its  name  from  the  old  half- 
breed  who  once  lived  here,  the  "Sangermo"  of  the  guides^ 
stories.  Pushing  off  again  on  the  Upper  St.  Regis  Lake,  Paul 
Smith's  is  reached  without  further  carries. 

The  trip  through  the  Upper  St.  Regis  and  Spitfire  Pond  is  a 
most  charming  bo^t  ride.  The  shores  are  shaded  by  natural 
groves  in  which  are  located  elegant  and  luxurious  camps,  while 
the  narrow,  winding  streams  connecting  them  add  a  charming 
yariety  to  the  beautiful  scenery  which  characterizes  these  two 
upper  lakes.  The  Lower  St.  Regis,  however,  is  disappointing,  its 
shores  being  low,  devoid  of  beayty,  and  uninteresting.  It  is  two 
miles  long,  and  1,028  feet  above  tide  water.  Still,  it  is  a  very 
popular  resort,  and  is  easily  reached  by  good  coiach  roads  running 
from  the  nearest  railroad  stations.  The  Northern  Adirondack 
Station  is  seven  miles  distant;  the  Adirondack  and  St.  Lawrence 
Railroad  runs  within  five  miles;  and  a  smooth,  well-traveled 
road  leads  eight  miles  to  Bloomingdale  Station,  on  the  Chateau- 
gay  Railroad.  There  is  no  village  on  the  Lower  St.  Regis  Lake, 
nor  any  collection  of  houses  except  the  famous  hostelry  which 
has  given  its  name  to  the  place.  A  Protestant  Episcopal  chapel 
(St.  John's  in  the  Wilderness),  of  rustic  architecture,  has  been 
erected  for  the  benefit  of  the  large  summer  colony  at  this  place, 
and  stands  near  by  on  the  Bloomingdale  coach  road.  Mountain 
climbers  will  find  the  St.  Regis  Mountain  worth  the  trouble  of 
an  ascent,  the  numerous  lakes  scattered  around  its  base  in  every 
direction  affording  a  grand  panorama  of  forest  and  water. 

From  the  Lower  St.  Regis  the  long  water  route  of  the  wilder- 
ness extends  still  another  day's  journey  to  Loon  Lake,  where  its 
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teiTQinus  is  reached.  The  first  body  of  water  on  this  part  of  the 
route  is  Osgood  Pond,  which  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  Lower 
St.  Regis,  and  only  a  short  distance  from  it.  It  is  thirty-six  feet 
higher,  and  flows  into  a  different  branch  of  the  8t.  Regis  River. 
The  northern  boundary  of  the  Adirondack  Park  is  crossed  here, 
the  country  to  the  north  of  this  line  being  more  or  less 
open,  with  'large  areas  of  burned  or  denuded  lands;  while, 
eastward,  along  the  road  to  Bloomingdale  Station,  there  is  a  suc- 
cession of  cleared  farms  for  several  miles,  beyond  which  the  coun^ 
try  is  level  and  largely  devoid  of  forests.  But  there  is  a  good  for- 
est growth,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  distance,  along  the  chain 
of  lakes  leading  to  Loon  Lake;  and  the  Sable  Mountains, 
on  the  northeast,  are  well  wooded  and  stocked  with  deer.  This 
territory  cannot  be  included  in  the  Park  without  making  a  long, 
narrow  projection  on  the  northeni  boundary,  which  is  deemed 
lanadvisable. 

From  Osgood  Pond  an  extremely  narrow  and  shallow 
channel  leads  through  marshes  and  high  swamp  grass,  the  inlet 
being  too  narrow  in  many  places  for  the  use  of  oars.  Jones' 
Pond  has  flat,  marshy  shores,  a»d  is  a  mile  and  one-half  long. 
A  short  carry  leads  to  Rainbow  Lake,  bringing  the  traveler 
again  within  the  watershed  of  the  Saranac  River  and  Lake 
Champlain.  Rainbow  Lake  is  nearly  three  miles  long,  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide,  with  a  bend  in  its  general  direc- 
tion from  which  it  derives  its  name.  Although  on  the  northern 
edge  of  the  Great  Forest,  the  ridges  on  the  northwest,  toward 
Meacham  Lake,  are  thickly  wooded,  and,  during  each  season, 
a  large  number  of  deer  are  driven  thence  into  Rainbow  Lake 
and  its  connecting  streams. 

The  fishing  here  is  also  good,  the  lake  having  been  well 
stocked  from  the  State  Hatchery  near  by.  It  is  claimed  that  a 
"laker,-'  weighing  fifty-two  pounds,  was  caught  in  these  w^aters; 
if  so,  this  place  should  have  credit  for  the  largest  trout  on  record. 
The  Adirondack  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad  runs  close  to  the 
lake,  and  has  a  station  at  this  point. 

From  Rainbow  Lake  the  route  runs  through  Lilypad  Pond, 
whose  surface  is  so  thickly  covered  with  the  broad,  flat  leaves 
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of  the  water  lily  that  a  boat  is  pulled  through  it  only  by  hard 
work;  thence,  through  the  waters  of  Round  Lake,  whose  inlet 
is  lined  with  bare,  dead  trunks  of  trees  which  were  killed  by 
the  dam  at  its  outlet;  thence  through  Mud  Lake  to  a  road,  a 
mile  or  more  in  length,  leading  to  Chase's  hotel  at  the  south- 
eastern end  of  Loon  Lake. 

From  Mud  Lake  there  is  a  water  communication  with  Loon 
Lake  through  the  outlet  of  the  latter,  and  thence  across  Loon 
Lake  to  the  landing  at  Chase's;  but  this  outlet  is  seldom  navi- 
gable for  guide-boats,  and  so  the  tourist  steps  ashore  at  the 
road  near  the  outlet  of  Mud  Lake.  The  long  journey  ends  at 
Chase's,  and  here  the  tourist  says  good-by  to  his  trusty  guide 
with  a  feeling  of  friendship  stronger  than  that  of  passing 
acquaintance. 

The  route  thus  described  runs  through  the  central  line  of  the 
Great  Forest  and  Adirondack  Park.  Owing  to  the  winding 
streams,  and  long  detour  at  Raquette  Lake,  it  is  102  miles  from 
Blue  Mountain  to  Loon  Lake,  the  trip  requiring  four  days  of 
steady  traveling.     It  is  best  divided  as  follows; 

Miles. 


<1)  Blue  Mountain  Lake  to  Long  Lake  Village   33 

(2)  Long  Lake  Village  to  Wawbeek   28 

(3)  Wawbeek  to  Paul  Smith's   22 

(4)  Paul  Smith's  to  Loon  Lake   19 


102 

This  journey  can  be  made  by  ladies  without  fatigue,  or  lack  of 
suitable  hotel  accommodations.  No  baggage  beyond  one  small 
handbag  should  be  taken,  while  thick  shoes  for  muddy  carries 
and  waterproof  garments,  in  case  of  rain,  will  be  a  wise  pro- 
vision. On  the  first  day's  journey,  time  may  be  saved  by  going 
in  the  steamer  from  Blue  Mountain  as  far  as  Forked  Lake  Carry, 
the  guide's  boat  being  carried  on  the  "  roof  "  of  the  little  steamer. 
Otherwise,  it  will  prove  a  long,  hard  day's  work  for  the  guide, 
tis  there  is  no  suitable  stopping  place  for  the  night  short  of 
Helms',  on  Long  Lake,  thirty-one  miles  from  Blue  Mountain. 
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Having  rested  at  Loon  Lake,  a  short  nde  on  a  first-class  six- 
horse  coach  brings  one  to  the  Chateaugay  Railroad  station,  at 
the  head  of  the  lake,  where  the  ears  may  be  taken  for  IMatts- 
burgh,  fifty-four  miles  distant.  The  Adirondack  and  St.  Law- 
rence Eailroad  also  has  a  station  here,  by  which  the  exit  may  be 
made  by  way  of  Malone,  twenty-six  miles  distant,  or  southward 
on  a  thwugh  train  to  Albany  and  New  York. 

The  preceding  pages  relate  only  to  a  part  of  the  vast  territory 
within  the  Adirondack  Park,  and  describe  only  a  central  belt 
running  north  and  south.  To  fully  understand  the  many  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  study  and  management  of  the  Great 
Forest,  it  must  be  traversed  in  the  opposite  direction  as  well, 
following  the  central  belt  which  runs  east  and  west.  And  so 
some  information  is  offered  regarding  the  various  localities  along 
what  may  be  termed  the 

LowBB  Sara^ac,  Tuppkr  Lakes,  and  Bsavbb  Rivbb  Routb. 

Leaving  Albany,  the  summer  tourist  takes  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Railroad,  and  then  proceeds  to  Plattsburgh  via  Lake 
George  and  Lake  ('hamplain,  a  ride  which  is  unsurpassed  in  its 
varied  and  beautiful  scenery.  From  Plattsburgh  the  Chateau- 
gay  Railroad  leads  to  the  Lower  Saranac  Lake,  seventy  miles, 
crossing  the  northern  boundary  of  the  proposed  State  Park,  at 
Bloomingdale  Station.  The  Chazy  and  Chateaugay  Lakes  are 
passed  on  the  w-ay,  beautiful  sheets  of  water  with  picturesque 
shores:  but  these  lakes  are  no  longer  within  the  Great  Forest 
The  encroachment  of  agriculture,  and  the  denudation  consequent 
upon  the  charcoal  burning  and  extensive  iron  industries  along 
the  road  have,  with  the  exception  of  scattered  tracts  of  wood- 
land, pushed  the  line  of  the  main  forest  back  to  the  Lower  Sai'a- 
nac  Lake.  Rut  from  the  latter  point  the  Great  Forest  extends 
westward  in  one  unbroken  stretch  for  seventy-five  miles  to  the 
Lewis  County  line. 

Chazy  Lake,  which  is  over  four  miles  long,  contains  plenty  of 
fish,  both  lake  trout  and  brook  trout,  and  during  the  fishing 
season  in  the  spring  attracts  a  large  number  of  fishermen.  Deer 
are  also  killed  here  each  season.    Some  very  pleasant  cottages 
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have  recently  been  built  in  the  woods  along  its  eastern  shore, 
and  during  the  heated  months  it  has  its  colony  of  summer  resi- 
dents. Years  ago  the  forests  around  this  lake  were  entirely  cut 
oflP  for  charcoal  burtiing;  but  a  heavy  second  growth  of  decidu- 
ous trees  has  covered  the  surrounding  hills,  and  as  the  char- 
coal process  for  making  iron  has  been  abandoned  in  this  vicinity, 
there  is  a  prospect  that  this  land  will  still  further  reforest 
itself.  The  Chazy  River,  which  rises  in  this  lake,  takes  its  name 
from  Sieur  Chazy,  a  young  nobleman  who  was  an  officer  in  the 
famous  French  regiment,  Carignan-Salieres,  the  first  body  of 
regulars  sent  to  Canada.  While  hunting  in  the  woods  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  with  a  party  of  officers  he  was  surprised 
and  killed,  with  others  in  the  party,  by  a  band  of  Iroquois 
Indians.  This  occurred  in  1666,  and  gave  rise  to  what  is  known 
in  the  colonial  histories  as  the  second  French  and  Indian  War, 
Chazy  Lake  is  easily  accessible  from  the  Chateaugay  Railroad, 
which  runs  along  its  southern  shore,  the  steamer  landing  being 
only  a  few  rods  from  the  railroad  station.  A  road 
leads  from  the  lower  end  of  the  lake  to  Daunemora, 
five  miles  distant,  offering  a  pleasant  drive,  the  view  of  Lake 
Champlain  and  its  islands,  from  the  mountain  overlooking  Danne- 
mora,  being  a  superb  one.  This  view  embraces  also  the  valley 
of  the  Saranac,  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont,  and  the  White- 
face  Range  of  the  Adirondacks.  On  a  clear  day  one  can  hardly 
believe  that  Lake  Champlain  is  sixteen  miles  distant,  its 
wooded  islands  and  blue  waters  seem  so  near. 

The»  Chateaugay  Lakes  —  Upper  and  Lower — although  ho 
longer  within  the  lines  of  the  Adirondack  Forest,  are  well  sur- 
rounded by  woods.  In  attractive  scenery,  good  hotels,  hunting 
and  fishing,  they  will  compare  favorably  with  other  localities  in 
the  Adirondacks.  They  are  quickly  reached  from  the  Chateau- 
gay Railroad,  a  good  road  leading  from  the  station  at  Lyon 
Mountain,  distant  three  and  one-half  miles.  The  Upper  Lake 
is  the  larger,  being  five  miles  long  by  two  wide;  the  Lower  Lake 
is  about  two  and  one-half  miles  long  and  one  mile  wide.  They 
are  connected  by  a  water  channel  called  the  Narrows,  which  is 
four  miles  long  and  from  twelve  to  fifty  rods  wide,  affording  an 
86 
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uninterrupted  stretch  of  boating  for  eleven  miles,  witlucharming 
views  throughout  the  entire  distance.  A  small  steamer  plies 
upon  this  route.  These  lakes  take  their  names  from  the  river 
into  which  their  waters  run,  which  derived  its  name  from  the 

Chateaugai,"  a  mansion  or  castle  that  once  stood  upon  its 
banks  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  it  enters  the  St  Law- 
rence opposite  Montreal.  The  Chateaugay  Chasm,  a  gorge 
resembling  closely  that  of  the  Ausable,  is  near  Chateaugay  vil- 
lage, a  station  on  the  Ogdensburg  and  Lake  Champlain  Railroad, 
about  seven  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  Lower  Lake,  and  reached 
by  a  line  of  Concord  coaches. 

The  Lower  Saranac  Lake,  on  account  of  its  accessibility  by 
railroad,  excellent  hotels,  and  charming  scenery,  has  become  the 
most  popular  summer  resort  in  the  entire  wilderness.  The  lake 
has  an  altitude  of  1,539  feet,  which,  with  the  hygienic  advan- 
tages of  the  surrounding  forests,  has  made  it  a  favorite  spot  for 
invalids  suffering  from  pulmonary  disease. 

Thb  Adibondaok  Cottagb  Santfabiuh. 
is  situated  on  a  high  hill  within  a  mile  of  Saranac  Lake  Village, 
its  site  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  mountains,  as  yet 
covered  to  their  very  summits  with  evergreen  forests.  There  are 
several  buildings  belonging  to  the  institution,  a  central  one  con- 
taining the  office,  dining-room,  parlor,  billiard  hall,  etc,  with 
neighboring  cottages,  in  each  of  which  there  are  rooms  for  two 
or  more  persons.  It  is  the  pioneer  institution  of  its  kind  in  this 
country,  and  is  duly  incorporated. 

Though  within  easy  access  by  rail  of  many  large  eastern  cities 
it  offers  climatic  advantages  which  can  only  be  equaled  by  the 
most  famous  and  distant  health  resorts.  It  represents  the  first 
organized  attempt  made  in  this  country  to  cure  or  arrest  incipi- 
ent consumption,  and  to  put  climate  within  the  reach  of  persons 
of  moderate  means.  It  offers  to  patients  the  benefits  of  climatic 
treatment,  a  systematic  open-air  life,  hygienic  habits,  and  suit- 
able medical  treatment,  these  being  now  recognized  as  the  best 
and  only  means  of  curing  incipient  consumption. 

The  Sanitarium  is  a  semi-charitable  institution;  that  is,  a 
charge  of  five  dollars  per  week,  which  covers  everything  but 
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medicine,  is  made  to  each  patient,  and  the  deficit  in  the  running 
expenses  of  the  institution  is  made  up  by  annual  subscriptions. 
Each  year,  any  surplus  on  hand  is  put  aside  as  a  nucleus  for  an 
endowment  fund. 

It  treats  annually  from  120  to  130  patients,  and  its  annual 
reports  show  that  twenty-five  per  cent  of  these  are  apparently 
cured;  while  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent  more  are  sufficiently 
restored  in  health  to  resume  their  work  or  support  themselves 
by  their  own  efforts  while  living  in  a  suitable  climate.  Starting 
nine  years  ago  with  less  than  f 6,000  as  its  .total  assets,  the  Ban!- 
tarium  has  met  with  most  generous  support.  Its  history  has 
thus  far  been  one  of  steady  and  rapid  growth  and  expansion  in 
all  its  departments.  It  is  free  from  debt,  has  a  small  free  bed 
fund,  and  a  growing  nucleus  for  an  endowment  fund.  It  bids 
fair  to  do  good  work  in  the  future  as  a  practical  attempt  at 
relieving  a  form  of  human  suffering  for  which  little  has  ever 
been  undertaken. 

Information  regarding  the  sanitary  benefits  of  the  Great  Forest 
is  so  largely  sought  after,  that  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  we  , 
quote  from  one  of  our  previous  reports: 

"  The  sanitary  value  of  our  forests  can  not  be  over-estimated.  In 
addition  to  their  furnishing  a  summer  resort  for  the  overcrowded 
population  of  our  towns  and  cities,  a  place  where  rest,  recupera- 
tion  and  vigor  may  be  gained  by  our  highly  nervous  and  over- 
worked people,  the  healthful  and  purifying  influence  of  conifer- 
ous forests  has  been  thoroughly  established.  The  belief  that  the 
atmosphere  of  evergreen  forests  has  a  curative  effect  upon  per- 
sons suffering  from  pulmonary  phthisis,  is  a  very  old  one.  The 
old  Romans  sent  patients  with  ulcerated  lungs  to  Libra,  where, 
by  breathing  the  balsamic  emanations  of  the  pines,  with  which 
the  country  abounded,  they  are  said  to  have  lived  many  years 
freed  from  their  complaints. 

"  The  testimony,  based  on  personal,  careful  and  scientific  inves- 
tigation of  such  men  as  Dr.  E.  L.  Trudeau,  of  Saranac,  can  not 
be  set  aside.  Himself  an  invalid,  restored  to  health  by  forest 
life,  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  question  of  environment,  in  its 
relation  to  tuberculosis,  and  by  experiment  on  living  animals  has 
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demonstrated  the  value  of  the  terebinthine  forests  of  the  Adiron- 
dack region  as  a  factor  in  warding  off  pulmonary  diseases.  He 
Bays  that: 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  patients  sent  to  the  Adirondacks  suf- 
fering from  incipient  consumption  come  back  cured,  a  proportion  only 
surpassed  by  the  State  of  Colorado.  As  a  sanitarium  for  the  State 
and  city  of  New  York  alone,  the  value  of  this  region  is  inestimable, 
and  many  professional  men  will  be  at  a  loss  where  to  send  their 
suffering  patients  who  are  unable  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  trip  to  Col- 
orado or  California,  unless  some  steps  be  immediately  taken  to  save 
the  State  this  heritage  that  should  be  preserved  for  the  people." 

Dr.  Alfred  L.  Loomis,  of  New  York  (an  eminent  authority), 
has  also  given  valuable  scientific  testimony  to  the  value  of  ever- 
green forests  as  a  therapeutic  agent  in  lung  affections.  He 
writes: 

"  Having  long  since  been  convinced  by  my  observations  that  ever- 
green forests  have  a  powerful  purifying  effect  upon  'the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  and  that  it  is  rendered  antiseptic  by  the  chemical  combi* 
nations  which  are  constantly  going  on  in  them,  I  invite  attention  to 
some  conditions  which  may  explain  their  therapeutic  power.  Such 
ambiguous  terms  as  'balsamic  influence,'  'health-giving  emanations/ 
and  '  aromanized  atmosphere '  must  be  regarded  as  empty  phrases,  and 
meaningless  as  scientific  explanations.  The  clinical  evidence,  how- 
ever, of  the  beneficial  effects  of  pine  forests  on  phthisical  subjects  is 
unquestionable.  The  changes  attributable  to  the  persistent  inhalation 
of  air  impregnated  with  the  emanations  of  evergreen  forests  are  such 
as  to  indicate  that  the  atmosphere  is  not  only  aseptic  but  antiseptic^ 
made  antiseptic  by  some  element  which  is  not  alone  fatal  to  germ  life^ 
but  at  the  same  time  is  stimulant  and  tonic  to  normal  physiological 
processes  within  the  lungs.  We  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
antiseptic  element  of  evergreen  forests,  an  element  which  is  not 
found  elsewhere,  is  the  product  of  the  atmospheric  oxidization  of  tur- 
pentine. It  is  evident  that  the  local  and  constitutional  effects  of 
turpentine  are  those  of  a  powerful  germicide,  as  well  as  a  stimulant. 
Its  presence  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  pine  forests  can  not  be  ques- 
tioned. Again,  ozone  is  said  to  b6  present  in  excess  in  the  air  of 
evergreen  forests,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  such  an  air  have  been 
ascribed  to  this  substance  alone.  But  it  seems  evident  that  there  is  a 
close  relation  between  an  excess  of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere  and 
turpentine  exhalation. 
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**Reoeiit  developments  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis  by  gaseous 
injections^  if  they  are  found  beneficial,  are  apparently  due  to  the 
arrest  of  septic  poisoning,  and  not  to  the  destruction  of  the  tubercle 
bacilli.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  atmosphere  of  evergreen  forests  acts 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  facts  seem  to  prove  that  the  antiseptic  agent 
which  so  successfully  arrests  putrefactive  processes,  and  septic  poison- 
ing, is  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  formed  by  the  atmospheric  exudation 
of  turpentine  vapors.  It  is  stated  that  whenever  the  pine,  with  its 
constant  exhalation  of  turpentine  vapor  and  its  never  failing  foliage 
can  be  distributed  in  a  proper  proportion  to  the  population,  the 
atmosphere  can  be  kept  not  only  aseptic,  but  antiseptic  by  nature's 
own  processes,  independent  of  other  influences,  than  a  certain  amount 
of  sunshine  and  moisture.  It  is  not  possible  for  every  one  to  take 
his  weak  lungs  to  an  antiseptic  air,  but  it  is  possible  to  render  the  air 
of  most  localities  antiseptic.  I  would,  therefore,  impress  on  the  public 
the  importance  of  preserving  our  evergreen  forests,  and  of  cultivating 
about  our  homes  evergreen  trees.'* 

The  Lower  Saranac  Lake  is  six  miles  long,  and  in  places  nearly 
two  miles  wide.  Its  outlet  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake, 
midway  its  length,  instead  of  at  the  end,  its  waters  flowing  into 
the  Saranac  Kiver  and  thence  to  Lake  Champlain  at  Plattsburgh. 
Though  the  outlet  is  on  the  side  of  the  lake,  the  stream  bends  to 
the  north  within  a  mile  of  the  eastern  end,  and  flows  through 
the  village  of  Saranac  Lake.*  This  place  is  about  one  mile  from 
the  lake,  is  the  terminus  of  the  Chateaugay  Kailroad,  and  is  the 
largest  village  within  the  lines  of  the  Adirondack  Park. 

The  lake,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  at  its  eastern 
end,  is  situated  in  Township  24,  four-fifths  of  which  is  owned 
by  the  State.  After  rowing  a  short  distance  from  the  hotels 
at  the  eastern  end,  the  line  is  reached  beyond  which  the  entire 
remainder  of  the  lake,  its  shores,  islands,  and  adjacent  forests, 
are  owned  by  the  State.  Though  its  scenery  is  considered  by 
some  as  inferior  to  that  of  the  Upper  Saranac,  it  has  strong  points 
of  beauty,  the  many  islands  scattered  through  it  adding  greatly 
to  its  attractions,  and  furnishing  charming  camp-sites.  Next 
to  Lake  George  it  has  the  mcst  islands  of  any  lake  in  the  State, 

*  In  addretBlns  letters  care  must  be  taken,  as,  in  addition  to  "  Saranac  Lake,''  the'-e  Is  a 
Saranac, '^ainton  County,  and  a  "Saranac  Inn/'  Franklin  County,  N.T.,  all  three  of  theiQ 
Baranao  post-offlcea  being  In  the  Adirondack  region. 
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there  being  over  fifty,  including  some  bare  rocks  which  here  and 
there  rise  above  its  surface.  But  there  are  many  large,  well- 
wooded  islands  whose  shady  thickets  make  good  ten  ting-grounds, 
and  which  are  open  to  the  public.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Com- 
mission that  these  islands  and  shores  should  be  occupied  by 
the  tents  of  summer  campers,  and  the  people  are  urged  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  and  benefits  which  they  afford. 
The  only  restrictions  imposed  are  that  treea  and  saplings  shall 
not  be  cut  or  injured,  and  that  the  campers  shall  limit  them- 
selves to  the  use  of  tents.  No  structures  of  a  permanent  char- 
acter, or  buildings  of  any  kind  whatever,  will  be  permitted, 
except  on  camp-sites  for  which  written  leases  have  been  obtained 
from  the  Forest  Commission. 

The  mountain  views  from  this  lake  are  good.  Looking  east- 
ward, Whiteface  and  other  mountains  loom  up  in  the  distance; 
while,  on  the  south,  Mount  Ampersand  rises  grandly  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  Behind  the  latter  mountain  lies  Amper- 
sand* Pond,  a  gem  of  the  wilderness,  embosomed  in  mountain 
slopes,  and  surrounded  by  grand  forests.  This  little  lake  is 
nearly  round,  about  one  mile  wide,  and  is  embellished  with  two 
beautiful  islands.  It  is  reached  by  going  down  the  outlet  of  the 
Lower  Sjiranac  Lake  to  its  junction  with  Cold  Brook;  thence,  by 
pushing  the  boat  up  the  shallow  waters  of  that  creek  for  about 
one  mile;  and,  thence,  by  a  five-mile  trail  over  a  rugged  spur  of 
Ampersand  Mountain.  Aside  from  its  beauty,  this  little  lake  has 
attained  considerable  fame  by  reason  of  the  "philosopher's 
camp"  which  Professor  Agassiz  once  established  on  its  shore. 
He  erected  a  ix>oniy,  substantial  log  building,  and,  in  company 
with  Lowell,  Emerson,  Holmes,  and  others,  a  club  was  formed 
with  the  intention  of  making  this  a  summer  home.  But,  after 
buying  the  township,  which  was  obtained  for  a  trifling  amount, 
Agassiz  lost  his  title  through  the  inti'icacies  of  tax  sales  and 
redemptions.   Dissatisfied  with  this  transaction,  he  abandoned 

«  The  name  Ampersand  was  first  given  to  the  Ampersand  Brook  whose  winding  course  at  one 
place  describes  a  letter  ft,  or  Ampersand,  as  this  character  is  called.  The  mountain  took  its 
name  from  the  brook  or  lake;  and  recently  this  strange  word  has  become  familiar  throui^imit 
the  woods  Ysj  reason  of  its  adoption  by  a  popular  Adirondack  botel. 
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the  project,  and,  leaving  his  building  with  its  various  camp 
effects  behind,  never  returned.  Headley,  the  historian,  once  made 
a  trip  to  this  spot,  and  occupied  the  abandoned  camp  for  a  week 
or  more  while  deer  hunting.  Referring  to  one  of  the  evenings 
passed  there,  he  says: 

"  Night  came  on  with  a  cold,  lashiog  rain.  The  tall  trees  swayed 
and  roared  overhead,  and  utter  darkness  settled  on  the  camp.  Amid 
the  rustling  rain  on  the  leaves,  and  the  surging  blast,  came  at  intervals 
the  mournful  cry  of  the  loon,  and  I  sat  and  wondered  how  Agassiz 
and  his  aristocratic  friends  of  *  The  Hub '  amused  themselves  on  such 
a  night  as  this.  Did  they  talk  learnedly  of  philosophy  and  poetry, 
and  fill  this  lonely  cabin  with  strange  thoughts  and  lofty  sentiments, 
or  did  they  sit  in  their  shirt-sleeves  and  smoke  pipes  and  talk  fish  and 
deer  like  any  loafer  ?  Judging  from  my  own  experience,  I  thought 
more  probably  the  latter." 

But  the  trip  to  Ampersand  Pond  is  no  easy  one;  and,  though  it 
may  be  made  by  persons  sojourning  in  the  Aicinity,  it  is  better 
omitted  by  the  passing  tourist. 

Passing  up  the  lake  the  stream  is  entered  which  connects  the 
Lower  Saranac  and  the  Middle  Saranac  Lakes.  This  connecting 
stream  is  about  three  miles  long,  and  is  also  known  as  the 
Saranac  River.  It  is  narrow  and  very  crooked.  About  one  mile 
above  the  lower  lake  are  some  short  rapids,  with  a  fall  of  ten 
feet  or  so  within  as  many  rods.  Formerly  the  guide  boats,  in 
descending  the  stream,  used  to  "  shoot "  these  rapids,  the  opera- 
tion forming  a  novel  and  exciting  incident  of  the  trip.  Unfortu- 
nately some  genius  conceived  the  idea  not  long  ago  that  a  steam- 
boat on  the  lower  lake  was  a  necessity,  and  that  a  lock  placed 
here  would  facilitate  navigation.  An  appropriation  was  granted 
by  the  Legislature  for  this  purpose,  and  the  work  was  under- 
taken. The  lock  was  built,  but  it  is  an  absolute  failure,  and 
is  not  used  for  any  purpose  whatever.  It  prevents  the  guide 
boats  from  descending  the  rapids,  as  formerly  done,  and  necessi- 
tates a  carry  in  going  down  as  well  as  in  going  up  the  stream. 
It  was  never  needed,  is  useless  as  it  is,  and  the  money  appro- 
,priated  will  be  better  expended  in  removing  it  as  a  needless 
obstruction. 
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Resuming  the  ascent  of  the  nver,  the  Middle  Saranac  is  reached 
without  further  delay.  This  lake  is  nearly  round,  and  has  a 
diameter  of  three  miles.  It  is  known,  also,  as  Ecund  Lake;  but 
as  there  are  severaJ  Bound  lakes  and  Bound  ponds  within  the 
Great  Forest,  the  sooner  this  name  is  dropped  the  better.,  Por 
this  reason  the  official  map  just  issued  by  the  Forest  Commission 
designates  this  lake  as  the  Middle  Saranac.  There  is  a  Bound 
Lake  near  Lake  Pleasant,  in  the  southern  part  of  Hamilton 
County,  which  is  equal  in  every  respect,  if  not  superior,  to  the 
Bound  Lake  of  the  Saranacs.  Still,  the  Middle  Saranac  is  a 
handsome  sheet  of  water,  with  bold,  mountainous  shores,  and 
contains  some  large,  pleasant  islands.  The  lake  and  its  islands 
are  State  property,  and  the  Ampersand  Mountain  which  rises 
grandly  from  its  southern  shore  is  also  a  part  of  the  Forest  Pre- 
serre.  This  mountain,  which  has  been  named,  with  good  reason, 
"  the  Bigi  of  America,"  is  ascended  by  a  trail  leading  from  the 
lower  sand  beach  on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  lake.  Trav- 
elers tarrying  in  this  vicinity  should  not  fail  to  make  a  journey 
to  its  summit. 

The  botanist  who  crosses  this  lake  will  be  interested  in  the 
giant  rushes  {8ci7pu8  lacustris)  growing  on  the  sandbars  at  the 
eastern  side  near  the  outlet,  some  of  which  are  sixteen  feet  long 
and  over  one  inch  in  diameter. 

A  well-known  peculiarity  of  the  Middle  Saranac  is  the  high 
wind  which  is  encountered  here  at  times  when  the  surrounding 
lakes  are  calm.  For  some  reason,  as  yet  unexplained,  its  surface 
is  quickly  agitated,  and,  for  heavily  laden  skiffs,  the  trip  across 
is  often  attended  with  danger  or  delay.  In  the  summer  of  1890, 
a  gentleman  on  his  way  to  the  Upper  Saranac  was  storm-bound 
here,  and,  with  his  guide,  was  obliged  to  pass  the  night  unshel- 
tered on  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which,  at  a  point  on  the 
eastern  shore,  separates  the  lake  from  its  outlet.  In  order  that 
no  other  traveler  should  suffer  a  like  inconvenience,  this  philan- 
thropic tourist  sent  money  to  his  guide,  and  instructed  him  to 
erect  a  small  building  or  storm-house  at  this  point,  which  would 
furnish  shelter  for  such  unlucky  travelers  as  might  be  caught 
by  the  treacherous  winds  that  here  seem  ever  ready  to  pounce 
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upon  the  unwary  sportsman.  The  building  had  not  been  up  a 
month  before  the  sides  of  its  interior  were  penciled  over  with 
names  of  the  travelers  who  had  availed  themselves  of  its  pro- 
tection, together  with  dates,  mention  of  storms,  and  expressions 
of  thanks.  It  is  a  small  shanty,  built  of  rough  boards,  with  no 
furniture  except  an  old  cooking  stove,  and,  though  erected  on 
State  land,  will  be  allowed  to  remain.  In  fact,  two  officials  of 
the  Commission  were  very  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  its  shelter 
one  day  last  smmner,  to  avoid  a  sudden  gale  which  well-nigh 
swamped  their  boat  Hurrying  inside,  they  found  the  "  hospice  " 
already  occupied  by  a  gentleman  and  two  guides  who  were 
traveling  in  the  opposite  direction,  bound  for  the  Upper  Saranac. 
The  Middle  Saranac  is  scarcely  ever  calm,  and  its  lively  breezes 
seem  to  be  ever  blowing,  and  blowing  in  every  direction.  It 
should  be  named  "  Lake  Eolus." 

Passing  out  of  the  lake  between  two  huge  rocks  at  its  western 
end  the  Saranac  River  is  again  entered,  and  a  pull  of  haJf  a  mile 
or  so  up  its  shallow  waters  brings  the  boat  to  Bartlett's  Carry,  a 
shcwrt  portage  leading  around  a  dam  to  the  outlet  of  Upper 
Saranac  Lake.  This  carry  takes  its  name  from  Virgil  Bartlett, 
an  Adirondack  pioneer  who  built  a  hotel  at  this  place  in  1854, 
and  who  figures  conspicuously  in  the  literature  pertaining  to  the 
eai'lier  history  of  this  region.  Though  the  State  owns  the  sur- 
rounding territory  for  several  miles  on  either  side,  the  land 
around  this  carry  is  private  property,  Bartlett  having  purchased 
267  acres,  and  kept  his  taxes  paid  on  the  same.  After  his 
death  the  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Saranac  Club, 
w^ho  allowed  the  hotel  to  remain  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
public  so  far  as  it  might  not  be  nec^ded  for  their  own  use.  The 
hotel  was  burned  recently,  but  was  rebuilt  last  year.  There  is 
considerable  cleared  land  near  it,  on  which  hay  and  vegetables 
for  the  use  of  the  club  are  raised.  The  dam  is  at  the  head  of 
the  rapids,  above  the  club-house,  and  is  described  in  the  tax 
records  as  the  State  Dam  or  Norton's  Dam.  A  saw-mill  stand- 
ing there  suggests  that,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  dam  origi- 
nated in  private  interest  rather  than  in  any  need  on  the  part  oif 
the  State. 
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From  Bartlett's,  the  route  to  Tupper  Lake  lies  across  the 
south  enj  of  Upper  Saranac  Lake  to  either  the  Indian  Carry  or 
Sweeney's  Carry,  both  of  which  lead  to  the  Raxjuette  River.  The 
Sweeney  Carry,  leading  from  the  Wawbeek  to  Tromblee's  on 
the  Eaquette,  is  three  miles-  long,  but  it  saves  twelve  miles  of 
travel  and  four  hours  time.  The  Indian  Carry,  however,  is 
preferable,  unless  one  is  pressed  for  time.  It  is  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  long,  and  although  it  involves  a  longer  distance,  the 
route  affords  an  observation  of  the  Raquette  River  for  several 
miles,  which  would  be  lost  in  going  by  the  Sweeney  Carry. 

Choosing  the  Indian  Carry,  a  short  walk  over  a  pleasant  road 
leads  to  the  Stony  Creek  Ponds;  and  here  the  night  should  be 
passed  preparatory  to  the  long  boat  ride  of  thirty-three  miles 
through  river  and  lake  by  which  the  head  of  Big  Tupper  is 
reached  without  taking  the  skiff  out  of  the  water.  The  hotel  at 
Stony  Creek  Pond  is  on  State  land,  and  although  the  occupant 
did  not  own  the  land,  the  action  of  the  assessors  in  assessing  the 
land  as  non-resident  was  made  the  basis  of  an  application  to  the 
Comptroller  for  taking  the  land  aw^ay  from  the  State,  and  with 
it  the  6,000  acres  in  the  Southeast  quarter  of  TowAship  23,  of 
which  it  farms  a  part.  Owing  to  its  advantageous  location  on 
all  these  carries,  and  its  long  water  frontage  on  the  Middle  and 
Upper  Saranac  Lakes,  this  property  is  worth  f 40,000.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Comptroller,  this  application,  also,  was 
referred  to  the  Forest  Coanmission,  whose  attorney  was  accord- 
ingly instructed  to  ask  the  Comptroller  for  a  hearing  in  the 
case,  and  to  use  every  measure  within  the  law  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  this  valuable  tract.* 

The  Stony  Creek  Ponds,  at  which  the  journey  commences,  are 
frequently  alluded  to  as  the  Spectacle  Ponds,  although  there  is 
little  or  nothing  in  their  outlines  which  would  suggest  the  name. 
There  are  three  other  lakes  known  as  the  Spectacles  —  one  near 
Paul  Smith's,  one  in  Fulton  County,  and  one  near  Schroon  Lake, 
each  of  which  has  outlines  that  would  better  warrant  the  name. 

From  Stony  Creek  Ponds,  the  crooked  outlet  known  as  Stony 
Creek  leads  to  the  Raquette  River  four  miles  distant  by  water. 


*  The  application  was  granted,  however,  and  the  State  lost  its  title  to  the  property. 
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Before  reaching  the  river  the  creek  is  joined  by  the  Ampersand 
Brook,  and  many  stories  are  told  of  tourists  and  inexperienced 
guides  who,  mistaking  the  channel  at  this  point,  pull  up  this 
brook  a  long  way  before  their  error  becomes  apparent,  a  mistake 
which  is  easily  made  in  going  up  the  stream. 

Passing  out  of  Stony  Creek  and  its  troublesome  boating  with  a 
feeling  of  relief,  the  Baquette  Kiver  is  reached,  and  the  boat 
glides  pleasantly  down  its  winding  course.  The  shores  are  well 
wooded,  but  low,  and  they  show  signs  of  the  damage  caused  by 
the  dam  at  Baquette  Pond.  This  ride  down  the  Baquette  Biver 
from  Stony  Creek  to  the  outlet  of  Baquette  Birer  is  twenty-one 
miles  long.  Five  miles  from  Stony  Creek  is  the  outlet  of  Fol- 
lensby's  Pond,  a  well-known  hunting  region.  This  pond,  or  lake, 
is  three  miles  long,  and  was  named  for  a  famous  recluse  who 
once  lived  there,  and  whose  strange  life  has  furnished  material 
for  several  romantic,  wonderful  stories.  Another  pond  bearing 
the  singular  name  of  "Follensby,  Jr.",  is  situated  near  Paul 
Smith's  Station,  on  the  Northern  Adirondack  Bail  road;  while 
still  another,  known  as  "Follensby  Clear,"  is  situated  near  the 
Upper  Saranac  Lake  and  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
Saranac  Inn.  Eight  miles  below  the  Follensby  outlet 
are  some  rapids  •  where  the  swift  current  is  obstructed 
by  rocks,  which  make  the  boating  somewhat  difficult 
and  dangerous.  One  mile  below  the  rapids  the  stream 
bends  sharply,  and,  running  in  an  opposite  direction 
for  nearly  one  mile,  makes  a  long  loop,  with  a  narrow  neck  of 
land  sixty-six  feet  wide,  across  which  a  canal  has  been  dug, 
saving  nearly  two  miles  of  travel.  Further  on  another  "  cut  off  " 
is  made  by  passing  through  a  short  canal  leading  into  Simons' 
Pond,  and  thence  through  the  outlet  of  this  pond  into  the  river 
again.  But  the  distance  saved  by  the  latter  deviation  is  small, 
and  in  low  water  it  is  not  practicable. 

Before  reaching  this  place  the  serious  and  extensive  damage 
caused  by  the  dam  arrests  the  eye,  presenting  one  of  the  saddest 
and  most  desolate  pictures  of  destruction  ever  witnessed.  No 
forest  fire,  or  devastating  cyclone,  or  ruthless  axe  of  the  char- 
coal burner,  ever  wrought  such  ruin  or  left  such  a  blasted  scene 
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as  this.  Pop  ten  miles  the  lands  alang  the  Raqnette  Elver  are 
covered  with  the  white  and  ghastly  skeletons  of  the  noble  trees 
which  once  made  this  spot  a  sylvan  paradise.  The  bare  trunks, 
bleached  by  the  sun  and  storm,  the  gnarled  roots,  and  gray, 
scrawny  limbs  thrust  sharply  forth,  recall  to  mind  one  of  the 
pictures  in  Dore's  "  Inferno."  The  traveler  gazes  on  it  all  with 
amazement,  and  then  gives  vent  to  the  strongest  words  that  a 
righteous  indignation  can  supply. 

And  this  was  once  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rivers^  in  all  the 
wildernesa  The  hunter's  boat  floated  down  its  winding  stream 
beneath  the  leafy  arches  of  its  overhanging  trees,  by  mos^ 
banks  decked  with  wild  flowers,  and  over  waters  whose  mur- 
muring sound  was  mingled  with  the  song  of  birds.  And  now 
there  is  the  slimy,  desolate  waste,  the  black,  sluggish  stream, 
and  a  weird  stillness,  broken  only  by  the  croak  of  the  raven. 

This  destruction  was  caused  by  a  dam,  sixteen  feet  high,  which 
was  placed  two  miles  below  Raquette  Pond,  and  whose  back  flow 
extended  up  the  river  for  fourteen  miles,  or  more.  The  dam  was 
built  by  the  State,  in  1869,  to  assist  the  lumbermen  in  driving 
logs  on  the  lower  Raquette.  It  was  filled  for  the  first  time  in 
the  spring  of  1870;  but,  owing  to  faulty  construction,  part  of  the 
structure  was  carried  away  by  the  water  the  same,  spring,  inflict- 
ing some  damage  below,  especially  in  the  village  of  Potsdam. 
It  was  rebuilt  during  the  summer,  but  proved  to  be  a  failure. 
The  lumbermen  did  not  derive  enough  benefit  fi-om  it  to  warrant 
the  expense  of  keeping  it  in  repair.  The  superstructure  in  time 
became  rotten,  although  the  foundation  remained  sound.  In  the 
summer  of  1889,  !Mr.  W.  E.  LaFountain,  firewarden  of  the  town 
of  Waverly,  in  which  the  dam  is  situated,  made  an  application 
to  the  town  board  of  health  for  an  order  to  remove  the  dam, 
alleging  in  his  complaint  that  the  overflow  from  it  caused 
malaria,  typhoid  fever,  etc. 

The  board  of  health  of  Waverly  consulted  the  State  Board  of 
Health  at  Albany,  by  whom  they  were  advised  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  consideration  for  the  town  board;  and  that  the  town 
board  had  full  power  to  act  in  the  matter.  After  a  careful 
examination  of  the  matter  the  town  board  issued  an  order  to 
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LaFonntain  to  remove  the  dam,  as  a  public  nuisance.  With  the 
assistance  of  inhabitants  living  in  the  vicinity  he  removed  most 
of  the  obstruction,  or  enough  to  prevent  the  river  overflowing  its 
natural  banks. 

But,  recently,  some  parties  have  rebuilt  the  dam  to  a  height  of 
ten  feet,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  navigation  of  Raquette  Pond 
and  Tupper  Lake  by  some  small  steam  launches  which  are  already 
running  on  these  waters.  This  was  entirely  unnecessary;  for 
the  money  and  labor  might  have  been  better  expended  in  dredg- 
ing a  shallow  channel  for  their  little  steamers.  The  Forest  Com- 
mission are  powerless  to  act  in  this  matter,  for  the  dam  is  not  on 
State  land,  nor  does  it  overflow  any  land  belonging  to  the  State. 
The  Commission  can  only  protest  against  it,  and  do  what  it  can 
to  call  public  attention  to  the  matter. 

The  parties  interested  in  the  rebuilding  of  this  dam  argue  that 
the  damage  from  overflow  is  already  done,  and  that  no  further 
harm  can  result  from  rebuilding  it.  But  this  is  not  so.  Farming 
operations  have  been  commenced  on  the  drowned  lands,  and  if 
protected  from  future  overflow  these  flats  will  be  converted  into 
grass  lands.  In  one  place  this  had  already  been  done.  Near 
Simons'  Pond  some  men  have  been  at  work  in  cutting  the  dead 
trees  and  logging  them  up  in  piles,  preparatory  to  burning  them. 
If  there  is  no  further  damming  of  the  water  these  unsightly  river 
bottoms  will  soon  be  converted  into  green  fields.  The  once 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  river  can  never  be  restored,  but  a  great 
improvement  on  its  present  condition  can  be  made. 

Following  the  sluggish  flow  of  the  river  as  it  winds  along 
among  the  denuded  lands,  the  outlet  of  Big  Tupper  Lake  is 
reached.  Looking  north,  across  the  waste  of  waters  and  flooded 
lands,  the  newly-built  village  of  Tupper  Lake  is  in  plain  view. 
The  Northern  Adirondack  has  its  southern  terminus  at  this 
place,  and  a  large  saw-mill  erected  here  recently  affords 
employment  for  a  great  number  of  people.  The  village  has 
grown  rapidly,  its  hastily  erected  buildings  anfd  freshly  graded 
streets  reminding  one  strongly  of  the  Pennsylvania  oil  regions, 
or  western  mining  towns.  The  name  of  this  beautiful  lake  was 
once  suggestive  of  primeval  forests  and  their  solitude.  But 
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Tapper  Lake  is  no  longer  in  the  wildernefls.  Now  there  are 
locomotivefl,  saw^mills,  steamboatB,  huge  piles  of  logs  skidded 
on  its  shores,  and  the  cheap  surroundings  of  a  pioneer  civilization. 

Still,  much  of  its  form«r  beauty  remains,  and  it  offers  a 
pleasant  contrast  to  the  desolate  river  at  its  outlet  It  is  seven 
miles  long,  quite  broad,  and  is  1,554  feet  above  tide,  or  247  feet 
lower  than  the  he«^waters  of  the  Raquette  River  at  Blue 
Mountain  Lake.  It  contains  forty-two  islands,  great  and  small, 
one  of  which  is  seven-eighths  of  a  mile  long.  It  is  known  as 
Long  Island;  also,  as  County  Island,  the  line  between  Franklin 
and  St.  Lawrence  Counties  passing  across  it  diagonally.  Bluff 
Island  is  the  handsomest  one,  its  western  shore  rising  in  a 
perpendicular  waJl  of  rock,  eighty  feet  high,  known  as  the 
Devil's  Pulpit.  There  is  quite  a  fund  of  Indian  traditions  and 
hunting  stories  connected  with  this  rock  which  the  guides  are 
wont  to  rehearse  as  they  pull  by.  Mount  Mcwrris,  3,000  feet  high, 
stands  near  the  eastern  shore,  and  a  lessor  peak  known  as 
Arab  Mountain  rises  on  the  northeast  The  shores  are  clean 
and  rocky,  with  here  and  there  long  walls  of  smooth  stone  on 
whose  face  the  horizontal  water-marks  indicate  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  lake.  The  lumbermen  have  been  busy  here  cutting 
spruce  and  hemlock,  and  the  appearance  of  the  shores  is  marred 
by  the  many  skidways  which  line  the  bank. 

The  Tupper  Lakes  were  named  in  compliment  to  a  surveyor  of 
that  name,  who  was  associated  with  Mr.  Mitchell  in  the  survey 
of  Macomb's  Purchase,  and  its  subdivision  into  the  Great  Tracts. 

The  most  attractive  feature  of  the  scenery  on  Big  Tupper  is 
found  at  the  Bog  River  Falls,  which  are  situated  on  the  inlet  at 
the  southern  or  upper  end  of  the  lake.  Here  the  Bog  River 
empties  into  the  lake,  and,  dashing  over  a  slo^jing  ledge,  is  broken 
Into  foaming,  beautiful  cascades.  There  is  a  remarkable  spring 
near  these  falls,  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  which  is  a  favorite 
stopping  place  for  guides  and  sportsmen.  It  is  quite  large,  over 
six  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  bottom  of  clean,  white  sand,  throui?h 
which  its  crystal  waters  boil  and  bubble  to  the  surface.  Olimbing 
the  stone  steps  in  the  path  which  leads  around  the  falls  the  Bog 
Biver  is  reached,  from  which  a  backward  look  affords  a  most 
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charming  view  of  the  lake  and  its  surroundings,  a  bit  of  scenery 
said  by  many  Adirondack  travelers  to  be  without  its  equal  in  the 
whole  region. 

Borne  writers  have  alluded  to  the  Bog  Kiver  as  a  gloomy,  unin- 
teresting stream.  Nevertheless,  the  trip  through  it  is  a  pleasant 
ride.  Owing  to  the  discoloration  of  its  water,  the  most  remark- 
able reflections  may  be  seen  on  i£s  dark,  mirror-like  surface. 
Every  leaf  and  tree,  tint  and  color,  mound  and  rock  along  its 
shores  are  painted  on  its  surface  with  a  wonderful,  surprising 
accuracy.  The  reflected  outlines  seem  even  clearer  and  sharper 
than  the  objects  themselves  as  seen  upon  the  banks;  and,  looking 
over  the  side  of  the  boat,  one  can  peer  into  the  dim  recesses  of 
the  forest  as  far  as  when  looking  directly  at  the  woods  them- 
selves Eeflections  of  scenery  are  a  familiar  feature  of 
the  Adirondack  waters;  but  the  best  acquainted  tourist 
in  all  that  region  will  be  surprised  at  the  magic  mir- 
ror which,  under  proper  conditions  of  sky  and  water, 
is  here  revealed  to  view.  This  phenomenal  reflection,  which,  by 
the  way,  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  various  Adiron- 
dack writers,  is  seen  at  its  best  between  the  hours  of  7  and  9 
of  a  clear,  quiet  morning. 

Two  miles  above  the  falls  the  stream  divides,  the  river  bend- 
ing sharply  to  the  right,  and  leading  to  the  Bog  Biver  Chain, 
and  Mud  Lake.  The  latter,  which  is  a  marsh* rather  than 
a  lake,  is  famous  for  its  abundance  of  deer  and  other  game;  and 
moose  were  found  here  long  after  they  had  become  extinct  in 
every  other  part  of  the  Great  Forest.  But  the  lakes  of  the  Bog 
Eiver  Chain  are  reached  only  by  several  tiresome  carries,  the 
country  about  them  is  flat  and  marshy,  and  though  a  desirable 
camping  ground  for  sportsmen,  it  offers  no  attractions  to 
tourists. 

Leaving  the  Bog  Biver  at  the  junction,  the  boats  ascend  the 
left-hand  stream  on  their  way  to  Little  Tupper  Lake,  and  after 
going  a  short  distance  arrive  at  the  two-mile  "draw"  which 
leads  by  a  pleasant,  shady  road  to  Round  Pond.  This  sheet  of 
water  is  nearly  two  miles  wide,  contains  three  islands,  and  its 
outline  approaches  a  circle  more  closely  than  any  other  of  the 
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many  lakes  or  ponds  known  hy  this  name.  From  here  Little 
Tupper  Lake  is  reached  by  ascending  a  narrow,  crooked  inlet, 
called  The  Slang,  a  word  talcen  from  the  guides'  vocabulary,  and 
which  is  sometimes  used  by  them  in  describing  a  stream  of  this 
character.  This  "  Slang  "  winds  through  a  tamarack  swamp  for 
about  one  mile. 

Little  Tupper  Lake  is  nearly  six  miles  long,  and  is  about  two 
miles  wide,  with  an  elevation  of  1,728  feet  above  tide.  There  are 
several  islands  scattered  through  it,  and  it  has  pleasant  winding 
shores;  but  its  scenery  is  without  aaiy  distinctive  features,  and 
makes  but  little  impression.  There  are  no  mountains  in  its 
vicinity;  but  in  clear  weather  the  main  peaks  of  the  Adirondacks, 
though  forty  miles  distant,  stand  out  clearly  defined  along  the 
eastern  horizon.  The  surrounding  forests  have  not  been  injured 
by  fire  or  axe,  and  the  dark  foliage  of  the  conifers  extends  in 
every  direction,  the  Norway  pine  being  conspicuous  along  the 
lake  and  its  vicinity.  Owing  to  its  remote  location  the  hunting 
and  fishing  is  good.  Still,  there  is  only  one  hotel,  and  but  few 
camps  on  this  lake.  There  is  some  travel  from  Long  Lake  to 
this  place  by  way  of  the  Slim  Pond  Chain,  whose  headwaters  are 
only  one  mile  distant  by  a  carry  from  the  east  side  of  the  lake. 

In  going  from  Little  Tupper  Lake  to  the  Beaver  River  country, 
the  direct  route  leads  up  the  outlet  of  Charley  Pond.  On  enter- 
ing this  stream  some  large  printed  placards,  conspicuously 
posted,  arrest  attention.    They  read  as  follows: 

PRIVATE  PROPERTY. 
This  is  an  entrance  to  a  Private  Park,  composed  of  Townships 
37,  38,  Triangle  North  of  38,  in  Hamilton  County,  and  Townships 
42  and  43,  Herkimer  County.  Camping,  building  fires,  or  in  any 
way  disturbing  the  Fish  or  Game  on  the  above  property  is  striotly 
forbidden. 

Kb-ha-sa-bx  Park  Asbooiation. 

TRESPASS  NOTICE. 
All  persons  are  strictly  forbidden  to  trespass  upon  these 
grounds.   Any  violation  of  the  above  will  be  prosecuted  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  the  law.   The  waters  of  Smith's  Lake  are  also 
included  in  this  notioa 
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CAI'TION. 

The  hotels  on  Smith  Lake  and  at  Munsoy's  are  closed.  No  one 
will  be  permitted  under  any  circumstances  to  camp  on  Smith's 
or  Albany  Lake,  or  in  that  vicinity. 

Nk-ha-8A-nb  Park  Association. 

The  north  shore  of  Little  Tupper  Lake,  and  the  entrance  to 
Charley  Pond  outlet,  are  on  the  boundary  line  which  separates 
Townships  36  and  37;  and  so  the  notice  of  another  club  is  seen 
near  by  which  reads  thus : 

l^RIVATE  1>ARK. 

All  persons  are  hereby  warned  against  trespassing  on  these 
grounds  under  penalty  of  the  Law  —  Township  No.  36,  west  one- 
half —  Township  No.  35;  Totten  &  Crossfleld  Purchase. 

By  order  of  the 

Hamilton  Park  Company. 

The  latter  notice  is  of  doubtful  validity  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
Township  35,  for  the  State  has  a  joint  ownership  in  nearly  all 
that  township.*  But  the  parties  who  posted  the  other  notices 
own  the  large  territory  specified,  and  the  placards  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  law  relating  to  trespass. 
From  the  line  of  Township  37,  where  this  preserve  is  entered,  it 
is  over  a  day's  journey  through  it;  and,  as  there  are  no  hotels 
along  the  route,  the  tourists  and  sportsmen  going  to  the  Beaver 
River  will  have  to  encamp  within  its  lines.  "  Permits for  this 
purpose  are  granted  by  the  owner  of  the  park,  and  may  be  had 
on  application. 

It  should  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  these  trespass  signs 
are  fast  becoming  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Adirondacks. 
They  meet  the  eye  wherever  one  crosses  land  that  is  not  owned 
by  the  State.  On  the  old  and  long-traveled  carry  between  the 
Blue  Mountain  and  Raquette  Lakes  the  traveler  now  passes 


*Tbe  Staters  title  has  recently  been  canceled. 
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through  a  strong  gateway  over  wliieh  is  conspicuously  posted 
the  sign,  "PRIVATE  ROAD.    NO  THOROr(JHFARE." 

The  outlet  of  Charley  Pond  is  thitn^  miles  long,  and  winds 
through  a  marsh.  Its  stream  grows  more  and  more  narrow  until 
the  guide  is  obliged  to  abandon  his  oars,  and,  kneeling  in  the  bow 
of  his  boat  pull  it  along  by  grasping  the  bushes  which  rasp  its 
sides.  But  before  the  pond  is  reached  the  stream  bc^comes 
impassable,  and  a  carry  of  half  a  mile  becomes  necessary. 
Charley  Pond  is  a  pretty  but  lonc^some  looking  place,  no  houses 
or  camps  being  in  sight.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  guide,  Charley 
Brown,  who,  while  hunting  here  one  winter,  fell  through  the  ice 
and  was  drowned  or  frozen  to  d(^th.  Having  crossed  the  pond, 
a  carry  two  miles  long  leads  by  a  very  pleasant  forest  path  to  the 
watershed  of  the  Beaver  Riv(»r,  and  down  to  the  sandy  shore  of 
Smith's  Lake.  This  sheet  of  water  is  three  miles  long,  but  very- 
irregular  in  its  outline.  Its  elevation  above  the  sea  is  the  same 
as  that  of  Little  Tupper  Lake,  which  lies  six  miles  distant  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  waterahed.  It  contains  several  islands,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  lakes  in  the  (iivat  Foi'est.  Several 
small  ponds  unsurpassed  for  fishing  and  hunting  are  situated 
close  by,  some  of  them  with  outlets  entering  this  lake.  A  short 
carry  to  the  north  leads  to  Clear  I^ond  and  Bog  Lake,  the  head- 
waters of  the  Bog  River  chain,  by  which  route  Big  Tupper  Lake 
can  be  reached. 

The  inlet  of  the.  lake  is  on  the  southern  shore.  By  ascending 
this  inlet  a  chain  of  ponds  is  reached,  including  Deer,  Little 
Rock,  West,  and  Shingle  Shanty  I^onds,  on  one  branch;  and  on 
the  other,  Lilypad  I^ond,  Salmon  Lake,  and  Lonesome  Pond,  the 
latter  being  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Beaver  River. 

The  only  building  on  Smith's  Lake  is  the  small  hotel  at  its 
western  end,  and  this  has  lately  been  closed.  It  is  now  occupied 
by  the  head  gamekeeper  of  this  presence.*  But  long  before  this 
lake  is  reached,  the  tourists  and  summer  hotels  have  been  left 
behind,  and  the  wilderness  here  asserts  itself  in  all  its  solitude 


*  The  old  hotel  hM  been  remoTod  and  Itaslte  now  oooupledbj  a  large  and  elegant  dub  hoom 
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and  primeval  beauty.  The  apearance  of  seclusion,  which  is  one 
of  its  great  charms,  is  somewhat  marred,  however,  by  the  newly- 
built  railroad  which  now  skirts  its  northern  shore. 

Smith's  Lake  derives  its  name  from  David  Smith,  a  hunter 
who  once  lived  here,  and  led  a  strange,  hermit  life.  He  came  up 
the  Beaver  River  in  1820,  or  thereabouts,  and  for  ten  years  lived 
alone  and  in  solitude  at  Stillwater.  He  then  pushed  farther  on 
into  the  wilderness,  and,  in  1830,  built  a  log  shanty  on  the  shore 
of  this  lake,  which  he  occupied  for  fifteen  years;  but,  on  the 
appearance  of  other  hunters  and  trappers,  he  abandoned  his 
camp,  and  went,  it  is  said,  to  the  far  west.  One  account  states 
that  he  was  an  Englishman,  who  lived  here  with  no  companions 
but  his  dogs  and  gun,  and  that  one  winter  some  hunters  in  pur- 
suit of  deer,  upon  visiting  his  cabin,  found  it  silent  and  deserted." 
Another  says,  "  that  in  early  life  Smith  married  a  wife  whom  he 
tenderly  loved  and  cared  for,  but  who  died  shortly  after  their 
marriage.  Her  untimely  death  sent  him  a  hermit  into  the 
depths  of  this  forest,  where  he  could  brood  in  solitude  and 
silence  over  his  great  grief."  ^ 

Many  interesting  stories  are  still  told  of  the  strange  deeds 
and  eccentricities  of  this  old  trapper.  His  cabin  stood  near  the 
beach  on  the  north  shore,  at  the  foot  of  Pratt's  Mountain,  and  the 
clearing  which  he  made  can  still  be  traced,  although  it  is  now 
covered  with  a  second  growth  of  young  trees. 

The  Ne-ha-sa-ne  Park  Association  which  owns  this  lake,  and 
the  country  for  several  miles  around  it,  has  changed  its  name  to 
Lake  Lila;  and  it  is  so  designated  on  the  maps  of  the  various 
surveys  which  lately  have  been  made  in  that  region.  But  for 
yearn  to  come  the  guides  will  allude  to  it  as  Smith's  Lake,  and 
tell  the  story  of  the  hermit  who  lived  upon  its  shores. 

The  outlet  of  the  lake  is  about  three  miles  long,  and  leads  into 
Albany  Lake.  Its  channel  is  obstructed  at  one  point  by  the 
remains  of  an  old  State  dam  which  was  erected  here  in  1865,  and 
which,  with  some  rapids  below  it,  necessitates  a  carry  of  half  a 
mile  or  more.  This  dam  was  built  in  accordance  with  an  act  of 
Legislature,  which  appropriated   f 10,000  for  "clearing  and 
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improving  (?)  the  rafting  channel  of  Beaver  Eiver,  by  the  con- 
Btruetion  oi'  piers,  booms,  and  dams." 

Albany  Lake  is  noted  for  the  abundance  of  deer  and  trout 
which  the  sportsman  can  always  find  here;  but,  in  appearance, 
it  io  far  inferior  to  Smith's  Lake.  There  are  some  pleasant 
camping  grounds  along  the  shores  at  its  upper  end,  but  its  out- 
let is  surrounded  by  low,  sandy  shores,  and  stretches  of  shallow 
water  filled  with  rushes  and  lily  pads.  The  area  of  its  water 
surface  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  its  neighbor,  but  it  differs 
greatly  in  shape.  The  upper  part  is  circular,  with  well-wooded 
banks,  and  a  narrow  opening  which,  in  going  west,  ia  mistaken 
at  first  sight  for  its  outlet,  but  which  leads  into  another  portion 
of  the  lake.  It  takes  its  name  from  an  old  State  highway,  once 
known  as  the  Albany  Road,  that  crossed  it  near  its  outlet. 

The  name  of  this  lake,  also,  has  been  changed  by  its  new  pro- 
prietors from  Albany  Lake  to  Ne-ha-sa-ne  Lake,  the  latter  appel- 
lation being  the  Indian  name  for  the  Beaver  River,  and  meaning 
"  crossing  on  a  log." 

After  rowing  through  a  wide  expanse  of  rushes  and  aquatic 
vegetation  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  the  Beaver  River  is  entered. 
The  channel  of  the  Beaver  commences  at  this  place,  although  the 
stream  connecting  Smith's  and  Albany  Lakes  may  also  be  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  this  river. 

After  going  a  short  distance  the  current  is  so  filled  with  rocks 
that  a  carry  of  three-fourths  of  a  mile  must  be  made,  after  which 
there  is  a  delightful  ride  to  Little  Rapids.  There  was  a  small 
hotel  here,  known  as  "Munsey's;"  but  it  was  closed  by  the 
Nehasane  Park  Association,  whose  domain  includes  this  town- 
ship also.  Now  that  the  public  houses  at  Munsey's  and  at 
Smith's  LaJce  are  closed,  travelers  are  left  without  hotel  accom- 
modations along  the  entire  route  from  Stillwater  to  Little  Tup- 
per,  a  journey  of  over  fifty  miles  through  a  wilderness  on  which 
no  house  or  camp  remains  to  offer  its  hospitalities  to  the 
wearied  or  belated  traveler.  Furthermore  the  Super\isors  of 
Herkimer  County  have  recently  passed  a  resolution  ordering 
the  abandonment  and  closing  of  the  State  roads  known  as  the 
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(Carthage  Road,  and  the  Old  Military  Eoad,  leaving  this  entire 
ferritory  without  a  public  thoroughfare. 

.  Carrying  the  boat  around  the  rapids  at  Munsey's,  it  is 
launchexi  again,  and  the  long  ride  to  Stillwater  begins.  From, 
Munsey/s  it  is  only  nine  miles  by  the  old  Carthage  Road;  but  by 
the  river  it  is  twenty-five  miles.  The  river  runs  near  the  road 
all  the  way,  but  in  such  a  succession  of  long  loops  and  bends 
that  the  distance  by  boat  is  more  than  doubled.  Still  the  river 
is  preferable,  and  about  as  quick;  for  the  road  is  so  rough  that 
the  horsea  are  obliged  to  walk  the  whole  distance. 

The  Beaver  River  is  not  only  crooked,  but,  at  its  upper  end,  is 
quite  narrow,  and  warrants  its  old  Indian  name,  which  signifies 
that  it  may  be  spanned  by  a  fallen  tree  and  crossed  thereon. 
Still  it  is  navigable  to  some  extent,  and  a  little  side-wheel  steanu- 
boat  of  rude  construction,  named  "Wild  Jess,"  runs  from  Still- 
water up  to  Munsey's. 

The  Beaver  River,  in  its  general  direction,  runs  west,  and 
empties  into  the  Black  River  at  a  point  about  seven  miles  below 
Lowville.  It  is  eighty  miles  long,  its  headwaters  extending 
within  one-third  of  a  mile  of  Brandreth  Lake.  Five  miles  from 
Munsey's  it  is  joined  by  the  South  Branch;  and  eight  miles 
further  on  the  outlet  of  the  Red  Horse  Chain  comes  in  from  the 
north.  This  chain  of  lakes  is  situated  in  a  primeval  forest  that 
has  never  been  entered  by  the  lumbermen.  It  contains  a  valu- 
able growth  of  spruce,  and  is  the  best  timbered  of  any  locality 
in  the  Great  Forest.  Just  before  reaching  Stillwater  the  river 
is  joined  by  Twitchell  Creek,  an  important  tributai*y  which 
comes  from  the  south. 

For  several  miles  above  Stillwater  the  banks  of  the  river  have 
been  overflowed  and  the  timber  killed  by  the  backwater  from 
the  State  dam,  which  was  built  there  in  188(5,  under  sanction  of 
an  act  passed  in  1881,  "  to  constnict  reservoirs  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  Black  River  to  its  natural  (?)  supply  of  water."  The 
injury'  inflicted  is  widespread,  and  actions  against  the  State  for 
damages  in  large  amounts  are  now  pending  before  the  Board  of 
Claims.    Nor  can  it  be  learned  that  this  so-called  reservoir  has 
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ever  been  of  any  substantial  benefit  to  the  mills  or  water-power 
of  the  Black  River. 

At  Stillwater  —  or  Dunbar's,  as  it  is  often  called  —  there  is  a 
hotel,  and  some  cottages  which  belong  to  the  same  management, 
but  which  have  recently  been  sold  to  a  sportsman's  club.  There 
are  no  other  buildings,  and  the  clearing  is  surrounded  by  a 
dense  forest.  Below  Stillwater  the  river  is  not  navigable,  cA^en 
for  skiffs,  and  so  the  long  boat  ride  from  the  Lower  Saranac  ends 
here.  The  returning  guide  starts  on  his  lonely  journey  up  the 
Beaver  River,  while  the  traveler,  seated  on  a  buckboard,  pushes 
on  through  the  dark  forest  which  still  lies  to  the  westward 
between  him  and  the  open  fields  of  civilization. 

Stillwater  had  its  hermit  hunter,  also,  one  Jimmy  O^Kane,  an 
old  trapper  who  came  there  in  1844,  and  liAed  a  solitary  life  for 
many  years,  during  which  he  was  the  only  inhabitant  within 
many  miles.  But  one  New  Year's  Day  a  great  storm  of  snow 
and  wind  swept  over  the  forest,  and  when  it  cleared  away  some 
passing  hunters,  seeing  no  smoke  issuing  from  the  chimney, 
entered  his  shanty  and  found  him  dead,  "his  body  Ij'ing  on  a 
rude  bed  near  the  fireplace,  his  head  and  shoulders  somewhat 
elevated,  his  cap  drawn  over  his  eyes,  and  his  hands  crossed  upon 
his  breast.-'  A  party  of  men  waded  through  the  deep  snow  from 
Watson,  thirty  miles  awaj^  to  bury  the  dead  hunter,  and  laid  him 
in  a  grave  near  his  cabin,  marking  the  spot  with  a  rude  wooden 
monument  at  the  head,  and  a  boat  paxldle  at  the  foot  of  his 
solitar}'^  grave.* 

^\jid  such  was  life  in  Brown's  Tract  in  1857. 

Fro^u  Dunbar's  (Stillwater)  to  Fenton's,  it  is  ten  miles.  The 
route  lies  along  the  old  State  Road  which  once  ran  from  Car- 
thage, on  the  Black  River,  to  Crown  I^oint,  on  Lake  Champlain,  a 
distance  of  133  miles.  This  road  was  built  in  1840,  and  for 
ninety-five  miles  of  its  length  it  ran  through  a  dense  forest. 
Betwwn  Munsey's  and  Fenton's  it  is  still  in  use,  though  well- 
nigh  impassable  for  lack  of  proper  care;  but  east  of  Munsey's 

•  For  this  kindly  deed  their  cftmes  are  worthy  of  remembranoe.  The  men  who  thus  buried 
him  were  Elder  Elihu  Robinaon,  ex  Sheriff  Peter  Kirley,  Joseph  Oarmon,  William  Glenn,  E. 
Harrey,  Thomas  Kirby,  F.  Robinson,  and  Aretas  Wetmore.—  Prom  Northern  Now  York  ;  by 
Nathaniel  BartUtt  Sylvettor, 
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the  bridges  are  gone,  and  the  road  has  been  abandoned  between 
there  and  Long  Lake.  Between  Dunbar's  and  Fenton's  it  is  in 
such  wretched  condition  that  horses  can  not  go  faster  than  a 
walk.  It  is  a  mere  string  of  rocks  and  mud  holes.  This  seems 
inexcusable;  for  the  town  of  Wilmurt  is  the  largest  town  in  the 
State,  and  at  the  same  time  has  the  least  number  of  miles  to  keep 
in  order. 

The  road  leads  all  the  way  through  a  magnificent  forest,  in 
which  active  lumbering  operations  are  carried  on.  There  is 
considerable  hemlock  here,  and  as  the  bark  is  worth  two  dollars 
per  cord  on  the  tree  —  or  five  dollars  at  the  tanneries  —  the 
hemlock  is  being  cut  as  well  as  the  other  soft  woods. 

Fenton's,  or  Number  Four,"  is  within  four  miles  of  the  open 
country,  and  marks  the  last  stage  of  this  long  forest  journey 
which  spans  the  wilderness  from  east  to  west.  The  Beaver 
Lake,  which  receives  and  discharges  the  waters  of  the  Beaver 
River,  is  near  here,  a  small  body  of  water  about  one  and  one- 
quarter  miles  long,  with  an  elevation  of  1,435  feet  above  the  sea. 
Li  speaking  of  it,  Sylvester  says: 

There  is  not  a  lake  in  the  whole  wilderness  more  beautiful  than 
Beaver  Lake,  as  seen  from  Fenton'p,  near  by,  in  the  soft  light  of  a 
sultry  August  day.  Surrounded  by  its  deeply  indented,  thickly- 
wooded  shore,  it  there  appears  like  a  pool  of  liquid  amber,  sleeping  in 
an  emerald  basin.  It  is  a  sweet  picture  of  repose,  typifying  that 
sense  of  perfect  rest  which  steals  over  us  nowhere  else  but  in  the  deep 
stillness  of  the  woods  and  fields,  far  away  from  the  ceaseless  din  of 
crowded  cities." 

The  post-office  of  this  place  is  called  Number  Four,  a  peculiar 
name,  which  excites  considerable  curiosity  as  to  its  derivation. 
Fenton's  Hotel,  in  which  the  post-office  is  located,  is  situated  in 
Township  4,  Brown's  Tract;  and  for  many  years  the  hunters 
and  lumbermen  had  no  other  way  of  designating  this  and 
adjoining  localities  except  by  the  numerals  which  the  surveyors 
had  appended  to  the  various  townships.  Hence  the  postal 
addi^ess  of  Number  Four.  The  name  has  the  merit  of  original- 
ity, and  is  an  improvement  on  the  'villes,  'burgs,  'tons,  and  other 
suffixes  which  are  so  prominent  in  the  National  Postal  List 
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Prom  Number  Four  the  exit  leads  to  Lowville,  eighteen  miles 
distant,  a  station  on  the  Konie,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburgh 
Kailroad.  The  ride  to  Lowville  is  a  pleasant  one,  the  first  four 
miles  being  through  the  woods,  from  which  one  emerges  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Black  River.  The 
view  from  here  is  a  rare  and  magnificent  one,  extending  many 
miles,  and  including  the  distant  spires  of  several  towns  and 
villages. 

The  distance  traveled  from  Lower  Saranac  Lake  to  Number 
Four  is  115  miles  and  requires  five  days.  The  journey  is  best 
divided  as  follows: 

MOes- 


(1)  Lower  Saranac  to  Stony  Creek  Pond    15 

(2)  Stony  Creek  Pond  to  head  of  Tupper  Lake   33 

(3)  Head  of  Tupper  Lake  to  Smith's  Lake   23 

(4)  Smith's  Lake  to  Stillwater    34 

(5)  Stillwater  to  Number  Four  (wagon)   10 


Total    115 


The  second  day's  journey,  it  will  be  remembered,  may  be 
shortened  twelve  miles  by  taking  the  Sweeney  Carry  instead  of 
the  Indian  Carry  as  above. 

The  Mountain  Bbgion. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  confine  one's  self  to  a  guide's  boat 
in  ord«'  to  enjoy  Adirondack  scenery ;  in  fact,  there  is  much  of  it 
that  can  not  be  seen  from  the  waterways.  The  mountain  region 
can  be  reached  only  by  stage  roads,  supplemented  by  pedestrian 
trij)S.  These  roads  are  kept  in  g(M)d  condition  for  travel;  the 
stagefj  are  large,  clean  and  comfortable;  and  the  mountain  \iews 
along  the  route  are  grand  —  all  combining  to  make  this  part  of 
the  Adirondacks  a  most  delightful  one  for  those  who  are  fond 
of  coaching,  driving,  or  an  old-fashioned  ride  on  top  of  a  six- 
horse  Concord." 
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The  tour  of  the  mountains  will  thus  form  a  third  journey,  one 
entirely  distinct  from  the  two  previously  described,  and  which 
may  be  called  the 

Elizauethtowx,  Kbbne  Valley,  and  Wilmington  Route. 

Leaving  Albany,  and  traveling  by  way  of  Saratoga,  Lake 
Oi»orge,  and  Lake  Champlain,  the  village  of  Westport  is  reached, 
a  pleasant  summer  resort  on  the  west  shore  of  Champlain,  from 
whence  one  can  look  across  the  blue  w^aters  of  the  lake  to  the 
distant  mountains  of  Vennont  and  New  Hampshire.  It  is  one 
of  the  gateways  to  the  Adirondacks,  and  is  especially  convenient 
for  those  visiting  Keene  Vallej'  and  the  mountains  of  he  Marcy 
Eange.  At  the  steamboat  landing,  or  railroad  station,  passen- 
gers will  find  well-equipped  six-horse  coaches  which  run  to 
Elizftbethtown,  eight  miles  distant,  at  which  place  they  connect 
with  stages  for  Keene  Valley.  The  road  leads,  westward 
through  a  country  which  is  partly  wooded,  by  occasional  farms, 
and  along  a  valley  which  offers  some  beautiful  mountain  views, 
th(»  symmetrical  peak  of  Raven  Mountain,  a  few  miles  beyond 
Westport,  being  particularly  conspicuous. 

Elizabethtown  is  a  picturesque  village,  beautifully  situated  in 
the  valley  of  the  Boquet  River,*  and  is  a  great  favorite  with  ,  the 
many  people  who  make  their  summer  residence  there.  Tourists 
bound  for.  Keene  Valley  or  the  mountains  will  find  it  a  very 
desirable  place  to  break  the  journey  and  remain  over  night. 
From  here  to  Keene  Valley  it  is  thirteen  miles.  Five  miles  w^est 
of  the  village,  to  the  north  of  the  road,  stands  Mount  Hurricane, 
a  giant  outpost  of  the  Adirondack  Titans,  its  lofty  pc^k  attain- 
ing an  elevation  of  nearly  4,000  feet.  In  crossing  the  ridge, 
beyond  which  lies  the  valley  of  the  Ausable,  the  road  runs 
through  Hurricane  Notch,  and  then  descending  the  farther  side, 
emerges  from  the  woods,  affording  a  view  of  the  Keene  Valley 
in  all  its  enchanting  beauty.    The  shining  river,  the  green 

*  Named  by  William  GillUand,  a  colonial  landowner,  on  account  of  the  flowers  upon  its  banks. 
Some  assert  it  derives  its  name  from  Colonel  Boquet,  who  encamped  upon  its  borders,  but  it 
bore  the  name  before  his  appearance.— Alfred  B.  Street, 

88  I 
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meadows,  the  peaceful  hamlet  and  Alpine  slopes  beyond,  com- 
bine to  make  one  of  the  fairest  scenes  that  ever  ;»:reet  the  eye. 

In  arranging  for  a  tour  of  the  mountains  it  is  advisable  to 
establish  temporary  headquarters  in  the  Keene  Valley,  as  it  is 
the  best  point  from  which  the  A'arious  trips  can  be  maxle;  or^ 
^  what  is  better,  if  one  can  afford  it,  push  on  three  miles  farther 
to  St.  Hubert's  Inn,  better  known  as  Beede's. 

Keene  is  without  the  lines  of  the  Adirondack  Park,  the 
boundary  of  that  proposed  domain  lying  along  the  forest-covered 
ridges  to  the  west  of  the  valley.  This  vale  includes  several 
farms,  two  villages,  and  throughout  its  length  is  intersx)ersed 
with  the  handsome  cottages  of  summer  residents.  There  is  little 
or  no  forest  between  it  and  Lake  Champlain;  and  so  the  line  of 
the  park  was  drawn  to  the  w^est  of  the  valley.  Still  the  wooded 
slopes  of  the  Great  Forest  skirts  its  fields,  and  the  paths  to  the 
mountain  passes  start  from  its  very  doors. 

Beyond  Keene  Valley  the  line  of  the  forest  bends  backwai*^ 
to  the  east,  inclosing  the  dense  wilderness  which  lies  south  of 
Beede's,  and  through  which  the  road  passes  to  Euba  Mills  and 
Lake  Champlain.  Along  this  road,  one  mile  from  Beede's  lies 
Chapel  l*ond,  a  mountain  lake  surrounded  by  high  precipitous 
walls  of  rock,  the  road  past  the  lake  running  through  Chapel 
Pond  Gorge,  a  romantic  defile  which  lies  between  two  mountains 
known  as  Noon  Mark  and  the  Giant.  The  land  surrounding  this 
locality  is  owned  by  the  State,  ('lose  by  are  the  Roaring  Brook 
Falls,  a  succession  of  beautiful  cascades  falling  from  a  height  of 
300  feet.  In  fact,  there  are  several  of  these  mountain  waterfalls 
near  Keene  Valley,  which  are  easily  visited  and  which  form  the 
objective  point  of  many  a  delightful  excursion. 

But  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  all  this  locality  is  found  at 
the  Ausable  Lakes.  This  charming  spot  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Ausable  Chasm,  which  is  over  fifty  miles  distant  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  Champlain.  These  lakes,  the  Lower  and  Upper 
Ausable,  are  situated  within  the  territory  owned  by  the  Adiron- 
dack Mountain  Reserve  Association,  the  entrance  to  whose 
grounds  is  near  St.  Hubert's  Inn,  from  whence  a  road,  three  and 
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one-half  miles  long,  leads  to  the  lower  lake.  At  this  entrance 
there  is  a  rustic  gateway  and  toll-house,  on  which  the  following 
notices  are  posted: 

NOTICE. 
Adibondaok  Modntaik-Esssbye. 

"This  company  desires  to  preserve  the  Ausable  lakes,  rivers, 
and  adjacent  forests  in  their  natural  beauty,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  being  injured  —  to  restock  the  waters  with  fish  and 
to  protect  the  game.  Places  of  interest  are  to  be  rendered  more 
accessible  by  roads  and  trails. 

The  property  of  this  company  is  private  property,  but  it  is 
open  to  visitors  willing  to  observe  the  following  regulations: 

TlMBEB. 

Cutting  green  timber,  peeling  bark,  or  defacing  in  any  way 
the  property  of  the  company,  is  absolutely  forbidden. 

FiBES. 

No  one  except  the  authorized  guides  will  be  allowed  to  make 
fires.  Smokers  are  particularly  requested  to  be  careful  in  the  use 
of  matches.  ^ 

Camps  and  Camping. 

No  person  is  allow^ed  to  camp  upon  the  property  of  the  com- 
pany, unless  accompanied  by  an  authorized  guide.  These  guides 
have  the  use  of  specified  camps.  Parties  going  into  camp  for 
the  night  are  required  to  enter  their  names  in  the  camp  register 
at  the  boat-house  cottage  on  the  lower  lake.  A  small  charge  will 
be  made  each  person  for  every  night  spent  in  camp.  No  charge 
for  camp  use  will  be  made  to  parties  not  remaining  over  night, 
but  the  use  of  camps  can  be  secured  only  by  parties  aocom- 
panied  by  authorized  guides. 

Boats  and  Boat-housb  Cottaois. 
A  number  of  new  boats  of  approved  model  for  safety  have 
been  placed  upon  the  lower  lake.   These  may  be  rented  by  the 
hour  or  day. 
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The  boa.t-bous0  cottage  has  been  provided  for  the  rest  and 
refreshment  of  visitors  to  the  lakes.  Some  necessary  supplies 
for  campers  can  be  obtained  there.  On  Sundays  nothing  will  be 
«old,  and  boa.tB  will  not  be  rented. 

Road. 

A  wagoo  road  has  been  constructed  to  the  lower  Take  at  a 
large  outlay.  The  cost  of  maintenance  will  be  heavy,  and  a  toll 
will  be  charged  to  persons  passing  over  the  road.  The  receipts 
from  tolls  will  be  used  to  maintain  and  improve  the  road. 

HUKTINO  AND  FiSHIKG. 

Hunting  and  fishing  will  be  allowed  by  special  permit  only. 

Any  person  violating  these  regulations,  or  acting  in  a  dis- 
orderly manner,  or  guilty  of  practices  tending  to  interfere  with 
the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  persons  using  the  property,  will  be 
considered  as  a  trespasser  and  treated  as  such. 

Charge  fob  Use  of  Camps. 
Parties  accompanied  by  authorized  guides.  Sand  remaining  in 
camp  over  night,  are  requii"ed  to  enter  their  names  on  the  camp 
register  at  the  house  cottage,  and  pay  twenty-five  cents  for  each 
person  for  each  night  in  camp.  For  ove^r  two  weeks,  at  rate  of 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  week. 

Chabgb  fob  Boats. 
The  authorized  guides  have  their  own  boats  on  both  lakes. 
Persons  desiring  to  hire  company  boats  on  the  lower  lake  will 
be  charged  for  them  : 

For  one-half  hour  or  less  }0  25 

First  hour  or  fraction  of  an  hour   35 

Second  and  subsequent  hours  or  fraction   20 

For  the  day    1  00 

Boats  must  be  returned  by  6.30  p.  m.,  except  under  special 
agreement. 

Company  boats  on  the  upper  lake  hired  only  with  special 
permit  and  key  at  one  dollar  for  any  part  of  a  day. 
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Road  Tolls  —  Season  of  1891. 

Saddle  horse    }0  30 

One  horse  and  wagon    50 

Two  horses  and  wagon    1  00 

Four  horses  and  wagon   1  75 

Six  horses  and  wagon   2  25 

Package  tickets,  twelve  for  price  of  ten  singles. 
Season  tickets  not  transferable/' 


In  place  of  the  old,  nearly  impassable  road  a  new  one  has  been 
constructed  by  the  company  at  a  great  expense.  It  is  a  most 
delightful  drive,  winding  through  the  cool  shadows  of  the  forest, 
along  a  mountain  stream  abounding  in  beautiful  cascades  and 
charming  woodland  views. 

Part  of  the  forest  along  this  road  was  cut  clean  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago  by  charcoal  burners.  Persons  interested  in 
forestry  matters  will  note  with  pleasure  as  they  ride  by,  that  the 
land  has  completely  reforested  itself,  there  being  little  in  the 
present  growth  which  would  indicate  to  a  casual  observer  that  it 
diffei*ed  from  the  original  forest  on  the  surrounding  lands.  There 
are  large  areas  in  this  county  which  have  been  cleared  by  char- 
coal burners,  but  which  are  rapidly  recovering  their  growth, 
their  present  condition  affording  an  encouraging  outlook  for  the 
future  welfare  of  these  forests. 

The  i*oad  ends  at  the  Lower  Ausable  Lake,  and  as  it  leaves  the 
woods  tums  sharply  in  its  desc€*nt  to  the  water,  affording  a  sud- 
den view  of  what  more  closely  resembles  Swiss  scenery  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  Adirondacks.  The  lake  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
long,  but  a  bend  in  its  direction  prevents  a  view  of  its  entire 
length.  The  mountains  rise  on  either  side,  in  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar walls,  directly  from  the  water's  edge.  On  the  left, 
or  east  side,  are  the  palisades  on  whose  overhanging  cliffs  is 
the  remarkable  profile  known  as  Indian  Head.  The  mountain 
scenery  of  ^Vmerica  includes  several  curiosities  of  this  kind,  but 
none  of  them  resembles  the  outlines  of  the  human  face  more 
than  the  great  stone  Sphinx  which  for  centuries  has  gnmly 
watched  the  defiles  of  the  Lower  Ausable. 
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There  are  no  hotels  or  houses  at  the  Ausable  Lakes.  There  is 
a  boat-house  at  the  Lower  Lake  where  boats  may  be  hired  by 
persons  wishing  to  take  a  ride;  but  this  privilege  does  not  include 
the  upper  lake.  Meals  can  be  obtained  here,  also,  if  necessary. 
From  the  boat-house  a  short  walk  leads  to  Rainbow  Falls,  a  cas- 
cade with  a  sheer  descent  of  130  feet.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
lake  are  the  steep  slopes  of  Mount  Resagonia,  or  Saw  Teeth  as 
it  is  sometimes  called  on  account  of  the  three  peaks  which  form 
its  serrated  ridge. 

The  Upper  Ausable  Lake  can  be  visited  only  by  employing  one 
of  the  licensed  guides  of  the  Association,  each  of  whom  has  a 
permanent  rustic  camp  established  there  in  which  parties  can  be 
comfortably  and  pleasantly  entertained  over  night,  or  for  as 
many  days  as  they  may  wish  to  stay.  Having  hired  one  of  the 
local  guides,  the  tourist  leaves  the  stage  and  takes  a  boat  at  the 
lower  lake.  Arriving  at  its  upper  end,  a  carry  of  nearly  one 
mile  along  a  pleasant  path  leads  to  the  upper  lake.  This  lake 
is  two  miles  in  length,  about  half  a  mile  wide,  and  is  nearly  2,000 
(1,993)  feet  above  the  sea.  The  views  of  the  mountains  from 
here  are  grand,  particularly  of  Haystack,  Basin  and  Gothic. 
Mount  Haystack  is  the  most  prominent,  its  symmetrical  outlines 
indicating  clearly  the  derivation  of  its  name. 

The  inlet  of  the  lake,  also  known  as  part  of  the  Ausable  River, 
is  easily  ascended  by  boat,  although  quite  narrow.  A  boat  can 
be  pulled  up  its  stream  to  the  low  divide,  beyond  w^hich,  at  a 
short  distance,  lies  the  source  of  the  Boreas  River,  one  of  the 
streams  on  the  Hudson  watershed. 

The  pretty  rustic  camps  which  the  guidt^  have  erected  on  this 
lake  are  a  very  attractive  fc^iture,  and  \isitors  to  Keene  Valley 
should  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  which  they  offer  for  a 
night  or  two  in  this  the  wildest  of  Nature^s  haunts.  Guides  will 
accompany  parties  from  Keene  Valley,  or  meet  them  at  the 
lower  lake. 

The  guide  will  furnish  boats  on  each  lake,  and,  on  arriving  at 
his  camp,  it  will  be  found  well  stocked  with  food,  dishes,  beds, 
and  all  necessary  conveniences.  These  camps  are  located  on  pro- 
jecting points  along  the  shore  of  the  Upper  Ausable,  or  on 
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desirable  knolls.  The  site  selected  in  each  case  has  some  grand 
mountain  scenery  spread  out  before  it  in  the  immediate  fore- 
ground, some  lofty  peaks  whose  gilded  summits  announce  the 
morning,  or  glow  -with  sunset  hues  long  after  the  evening 
shadows  have  settled  down  upon  the  dark  and  quiet  lake. 

Ladies  and  children  can  sojourn  in  these  camps  without  under- 
going any  fatigue,  privation  or  exposure  of  health.  The  cooking 
of  the  guides  is  all  that  one  cculd  ask  for,  and  the  bed  of  balfiam 
boughs  affords  delicious  sleep. 

lint  the  criticism  is  often  made  that  this  territory  is  owned 
and  rigidly  controlled  by  a  private  club;  and,  what  is  more,  that 
these  clubs  ai-e  increasing  in  number.  Very  true,  and,  in  reply, 
we  would  say  that  the  sooner  the  State  itself  acquires  the 
remaining  land,  the  better;  that  the  extension  of  these  private 
reserves  will  continue  until  your  honorable  body  grants  the 
appropriations  necessary  to  secure  the  remainder  of  the  Great 
Forest  for  the  unrestricted  use  of  the  public. 

The  highest  peaks  of  the  Adirondacks,  with  cue  exception,  are 
situated  in  this  immediate  vicinity.*  Mount  Marcy  overtops 
them  all  with  an  elevation  of  5,344  fc»et,  it  being  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  State.  It  is  also  know^n  as  Mount  Tahawus, 
an  Indian  name,  which  means  piercing  the  clouds."  The 
ascent  of  this  peak  is  best  made  from  Keene  Valley,  and 
from  the  Ausable  lakes.  From  the  village  in  Keene  Valley,  the 
distance  to  the  summit  is  nine  miles,  the  trail  following  the 
course  of  John's  Brook  and  Panther  Gorge,  passing  on  the  way 
the  cascades  of  Big  Falls  and  Bushnell's  Falls.  From  the  Upper 
Ausable  Lake  the  distance  is  five  miles. 


*  The  principal  mountalnB  In  the  order  of  their  height,  as  determined  by  the  State  Surrey,  are 
aa  follows: 


Name.  Height 

Marcy   5,844 

Mclntyre   6,901 

Haystack   4,918 

Diz     4,910 

Basin   4,905 

Gray  Peak   4,908 

Skylight   4,889 

Whltefaoe   4.871 

Oolden    4,758 

They  are  all  In  Essex  County  except  Mt  Seward. 


Name. 

Gothic  

Redfleld.... 
Nipple  Top  . 
Santanoni . . 

Saddle  

Giant  

Seward  

Macomb.... 


Height. 
4,744 
4,688 
4,684 
4,644 
4,686 
4,680 
4,884 
4,871 
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In  taking  the  latter  route,  it  is  well  to  first  go  into  camp  at 
the  upper  lake  in  one  of  the  louifortable  spots  belonging  to 
the  guide.  Then,  starting  fresh  in  the  nioi-iiing,  make  the  ascent, 
and  return  at  night  to  the  camp,  the  trip  being  made  thus  with- 
out fatigue,  and  over  a  trail  which  will  admit  of  ladies  joining 
the  party.  The  first  part  of  the  journey  may  be  made  by  boat, 
rowing  up  the  inlet  of  the  Upper  Ausable  to  the  junction  of 
Marcy  Brook,  and  thence  up  the  latter  stream  to  the  trail  which 
leads  along  the  west  side  of  Mount  Bartlett.  The  path  then 
joins  the  John's  Brook  trail  from  Keene  Valley,  in  Panther 
Gorge,  a  deep,  gloomy  ravine  lying  between  Marcy  and 
Haystack. 

From  here  the  ascent  is  quite  steep  and  the  vegetation  shows 
signs  of  the  increasing  altitude,  the  dwarfed  evergreens  dimin- 
ishing in  height  until  the  rocky  slopes  rise  bare  and  gray  to  the 
Bunmiit.  The  beautiful  Alpine  mosses,  which  lower  down  cov- 
ered the  rocks  with  their  green  cushions,  also  disappear,  leaving 
only  stunted  balsams  no  higher  than  one's  head.  And  yet  some 
of  these  Alpine  dwarfs  have  withstood  the  howling  gales  of  this 
mountain  height  for  over  a  century,  their  slender  trunks,  when 
cut  acmss,  showing  under  a  microscope  over  100  concentric 
rings  of  gix)wth.  On  the  southern  slope  of  the  mountain  the 
balsams  reach  nearly  to  the  summit.  At  the  top  of  the  mountain 
there  is  a  plateau  of  bare,  uneven  rock,  about  300  feet  long  by 
100  wide,  across  which  the  wind  continually  sweeps  with  chilling 
effect. 

In  describing  a  trip  to  the  top  of  Mount  Marcy  one  of  our 
famous  writers*  says: 

"Surmounting  a  steep  acclivity,  then  turning  into  a  sort  of 
winding  gallery,  and  passing  a  large  mass  of  rock,  I  placed 
myself  at  their  side,  and  lo,  the  summit!  Famished  with  thirst, 
I  looked  around,  and  basins  of  water,  hollowed  in  the  stem 
granite,  met  my  gaze  —  real  jewels  of  the  skies  —  rain  water; 
and  truly  delicious  was  it.  Next,  my  eye  was  startled  by  one  of 
the  most  delicate  little  fairy  flowers  (a  harebell)  that  ever 
grew  —  sweet  as  Titania,  blue  as  Heaven,  and  fragile  as  hope  — 


*  Alfred  B.  Straet 
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here,  on  the  very  bald  tip-top  of  old  Tahawus.  I  looked  around 
for  humming  birds  and  butterflies!  It  was  a  beautiful  sight, 
that  little  blossom  trembling  at  the  very  breath,  and  yet  flourish- 
ing here.  Here,  where  the  tawny  grass  sings  sharp  and  keen  in 
the  wrathful  hurricane  that  the  eagle  scarce  dares  to  stem; 
where  even  the  pine  shrub  can  not  live^  and  the  wiry  juniper 
shows  not  even  its  iron  wreath!  Here,  where  the  bitter  cold 
lingers  nearly  all  the  year,  and  the  snow-flake  dazzles  the  June 
sun  with  its  frozen  glitter!  Here,  on  the  summit  of  a  peak  to 
which  the  lightning  lowers  its  torch,  and  at  whose  base  the 
storm  cloud  crouches. 

"A  variety  of  grasses,  a  species  of  dwarf-creeping  willow,  and 
harebells,  with  other  flowers  of  white  and  gold,  spangle  the 
mosses  and  seam  the  clefts  of  the  summit. 

"Clear  and  bright  shines  the  prospect  below,  and  herein  we 
are  lucky.  Old  Tahawus  ofttimes  sets  sulky.  He  will  not  allow 
his  vassal  landscape  to  show  itself,  but  shrouds  it  in  a  wet, 
clinging  mist  To-day,  however,  he  permits  it  to  appear  in  his 
presence,  and  lo,  the  magic!  A  sea  of  mountain  tops!  A  sea 
frozen  at  its  wildest  tumult.  And  what  a  multitude  of  peaks! 
The  whole  horizon  is  full  to  repletion.  As  a  guide  said,  'where 
there  wasn't  a  big  peak,  a  little  one  was  stuck  up.'  Really  truje', 
and  how  savage!  How  wild!  Close  on  my  right  rises  Hay" 
stack,  a  truncated  cone,  the  top  shaved  apparently  to  a  level. 
To  the  west  soars  the  sublime  slope  of  Mount  Colden,  with 
Mclntyre  looking  over  his  shoulder;  a  little  above,  point  the 
purple  peaks  of  Mount  Seward  —  a  grand  mountain  cathedral 
with  the  tops  of  Mount  Henderson  and  Santanoni  in  misty 
sapphire.  At  the  southwest  shimmers  a  dreamy  summit — ^Blue 
Mountain;  while  to  the  south  stands  the  near  and  lesser  top  of 
Skylight  Beyond,  at  the  southeast,  wave  the  sterner  crests  of 
Boreas  Mountain.  Thence  ascends  the  Dial,  with  its  leaning 
cone,  like  the  Tower  of  Pisa;  and  close  to  it  swells  the  majesty 
of  Dix's  Peak,  shaped  like  a  slumbering  lion.  Thence  stagger 
the  wild,  savage,  splintered  tops  of  the  Gothic  Mountains  at 
the  Lower  Ausable  Pond  —  a  ragged  thunder-cloud  —  linking 
themselves,  on  the  east,  with  the  Noonmark  and  Rogers  Moun- 
39 
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tain,  that  watch  over  the  Valley  of  Keene.  To  the  northeaef 
rise  the  Edmund's  Pond  summits — the  mountain  picture  closed 
by  the  sharp  crest  of  old  Whiteface  on  the  north  —  stately  out- 
posts of  the  Adirondacks.  Scattered  through  this  picture  are 
manifold  expanses  of  water  —  those  almost  indispensable  eyes 
of  a  landscape.  That  glitter  at  the  north  by  old  Whiteface  is 
Lake  Placid;  and  the  spangle,  Bennett's  Pond.*  Yon  streak  run- 
ning south  from  Mount  Seward,  as  if  a  silver  vein  had  been 
opened  in  the  stern  mountains,  is  Long  Lake;  and  between  it  and 
our  vision  shine  Lakes  Henderson  and  Sanford,  with  the  spar- 
kles of  Lake  Harkness,  and  the  twin  lakes  Jamie  and  Sallie.  At 
the  southwest  glances  beautiful  Blue  Mountain  Lake  —  name 
most  suggestive  and  poetic.  South,  lies  Boreas  Pond,  with  its 
green  beaver  meadow  and  a  mass  of  rock  at  the  edge.  To  the 
southeast  glisten  the  Upper  and  Lower  Ausable  Ponds;  and  far- 
ther off,  in  the  same  direction.  Mud  and  Clear  Ponds,  by  the 
Dial  and  Dix's  Peak.  But  what  is  that  long  gleam  at  the  east? 
Lake  Champlain!  and  that  glittering  line  north?  The  St  Law- 
rence, above  the  dark  sea  of  the  Canadian  woods." 

But  despite  this  glowing  description  the  view  is  inferior  to 
that  from  Whiteface;  for  the  surrounding  country  is  so  filled  with 
upheaved  ranges  clothed  with  dark  forests,  that  the  picture 
resembles  some  huge  topographical  model  instead  of  the  pano- 
ramic landscape  usually  seen  from  a  mountain  summit. 

There  seems  to  be  a  strong  inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  adhere  to  the  old  Indian  name  of  this  mountain.  In 
a  magazine  article  furnished  Outing,  Wallace  Bruce  makes  a 
strong  plea  for  the  old  name,  and  says:  "There  is  no  justice  in 
robbing  the  Indian  of  his  keen  poetic  appreciation,  by  changing 
a  name,  which  has  itself  a  definite  meaning,  for  one  that  means 
nothing  in  its  association  with  this  mountain.  We  have  stolen 
enough  from  this  unfortunate  race,  to  leave,  at  least,  those 
names  in  our  woodland  vocabulary  that  chance  to  have  a*  musi- 
cal sound  to  our  imported  Saxon  ears.  The  name  Tahawus  is 
not  only  beautiful  in  itself,  but  also  poetic  in  its  interpretation — 


*  Now  called  Mirror  Lake. 
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signifying  '  I  cleave  the  clouds.'  Coleridge  in  his  glorious  hymn, 
*  Before  Sunrise  in  the  Vale  of  Chamouni/  addresses  Mount 
Blanc: 

Around,  thee  and  above 
Deep  in  the  air  and  dark,  substantial  black  — 
An  ebon  mass;    Methinks  thou  piercest  it, 
As  with  a  wedge^^ 

• "  The  name  or  meaning  of  Tahawus  was  never  known  to  the 
great  English  poet,  who  died  fifty  years  ago.  Is  it  not  remark- 
able that  the  untutored  Indian  and  the  keenest  poetic  mind 
which  England  has  produced  for  a  century  should  have  the 
same  idea  in  the  uplifted  mountain? 

"There  is  also  another  reason  why  we,  as  a  State,  should 
cherish  the  name  Tahawus.  While  the  Sierra  Nevadas  and  the 
Alps  slumbered  beneath  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  before  the 
Himalayas  or  the  Andes  had  asserted  their  supremacy,  scientists 
say  that  the  high  peaks  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains  stood 
alone  above  the  waves,  ^the  cradle  of  the  world's  life;'  and,  as 
the  clouds  then  encircled  the  vast  waste  of  water,  Tahawus 
then  rose,  *  Cleaver '  alike  of  the  waters  and  the  clouds." 

There  are  several  other  mountains  close  by,  that  are  nearly 
equal  in  height  to  Mount  Marcy,  and  fully  equal  in  beauty  and 
points  of  interest,  any  of  which  may  be  ascended  from  Keene 
Valley.  The  Indian  Pass  and  Avalanche  Lake  can  also  be 
reached  from  the  Ausable  Lakes,  or  from  Keenc.  But  there  is  a 
better  starting  point  from  which  to  visit  these  latter  places, 
mention  of  which  will  be  made  farther  on. 

Having  tarried  in  the  Keene  Valley  long  enough  to  make 
excursions  to  the  various  points  of  interest,  seats  are  resumed 
in  the  coach  or  carriage,  and  the  road  northward  is  retraveled 
as  far  as  the  junction  with  the  Elizabethtown  road,  beyond 
which  point  it  leads  to  the  Cascade  Lakes.  They  are  fourteen 
miles  from  the  village  of  Keene  Valley  Post-ofiace.  Five  miles 
from  the  latter  place  the  road  passes  through  a  little  village  at 
the  north  end  of  the  valley  by  the  name  of  Keene  Post-office,  or 
Keene  "Centre."   The  entire  drive  through  the  valley  is  a 
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lovely  one,  over  a  smooth,  level  road,  by  pleasant  farms  and 
gammer  cottages,  and  along  the  beautiful,  winding  stream  of 
the  Ausable  River.  The  lover  of  trees  will  be  particularly 
interested  in  the  giant  elm  opposite  the  hotel  at  Keene  Centre, 
and  the  still  larger  and  handsomer  one  which  stands  by  a  pretty 
cottage  on  the  west  side  of  the  road,  about  two  miles  before 
reaching  the  "Centre."  The  former  has  a  spread  of  ninety-one 
feet,  with  a  trunk  twenty-one  and  one-half  feet  in  circumference. 
It  is  related  of  this  tree  that  the  person  who  planted  it  is  still 
living,  so  rtipid  was  its  growth;  that  a  lady  who  is  now  resid- 
ing in  Keene  was  once  talcing  a  journey  on  horseback,  when  she 
was  a  young  girl,  and  needing  a  whip  she  pulled  up  a  slender 
bush  by  the  roots  which,  having  arrived  at  her  journey's  end, 
she  planted  there,  and  hence  the  big  elm  at  Keene  Centre. 

From  the  latter  place  the  road  ascends  a  steep  hill,  from 
whose  summit  a  parting  look  at  this  lovely  Swiss  valley  may  be 
taken,  and  then  turning  to  the  left  runs  due  west  through  a 
notch  in  the  mountains  to  the  east  end  of  the  lower  lake.  The 
lake  is  narrow,  the  mountains  rising  abruptly  on  either  side, 
crowding  the  roadway  to  the  water's  edge  for  nearly  a  mile, 
beyond  which  lies  the  upper  and  smaller  lake,  separated  by  only 
a  narrow  strip  of  land.  These  lakes  are  2,038  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  originally  were  one  body  of  water,  called  Long  Pond; 
but  it  was  divided  by  a  mass  of  earth  and  rock  from  a  land- 
slide which  occurred  over  thirty  years  ago.  Long  Pond  Moun- 
tain forms  the  south  wall  of  the  pass,  and  Pitchoff  the  north. 
On  the  south  side  near  the  narrow  strip  dividing  the  lakes, 
Is- the  cascade  from  which  they  are  named,  a  scries  of  waterfalls 
whose  foaming  stream  is  over  1,000  feet  in  height 

Beyond  and  west  of  this  place  are  some  abandoned  charcoal 
kilns,  which  are  responsible  for  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  tree- 
growth  on  either  side  for  quite  a  distance.  The  forest  was  cut 
here  by  the  charcoal  burners,  and  every  tree,  large  and  small, 
was  removed;  but  the  land  is  now  covered  with  a  promising 
second  growth. 

Throughout  the  entire  region  the  lands  which  were  cleared 
for  charcoal,  reforest  themselves  quicker,  and  with  a  much  more 
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Taluable  growth,  than  those  which  have  been  denuded  by  fire. 
Fortunately,  the  cutting  for  charcoal  resembles  somewhat  the 
coppice  system,  which  is  one  of  the  recognized  methods  of  forest 
managemient;  and,  so,  most  of  the  stumps  left  by  the  charcoal 
axemen  have  sprouted  persistently,  and  yielded  a  second  growth 
exhibiting  most  of  its  original  varieties,  so  far  as  the  deciduous 
trees  are  concerned.  But  where  the  forest  has  been  destroyed  by 
successive  burnings,  the  soil  and  seeds  are  too  badly  scorched  to 
reproduce  the  former  trees,  and  so  the  land  reforests  itself  with 
an  inferior  crop  of  small  poplars  and  bird  cherries.  In  driving 
through  Essex  County  a  good  opportunity  is  offered  for  studying 
some  of  these  phases  of  natural  reforestation. 

Four  miles  west  of  the  Cascade  Lakes  the  road  passes  Ames's 
place,  from  which,  looking  southward,  there  is  a  view  of  the 
grand  array  of  mountain  forms  which,  commencing  with  Wall- 
face  on  the  western  end,  includes  in  their  order,  Mclntyre, 
Colden,  Marcy,  Haystack,  Basin,  Gothic,  Giant  and  their  lesser 
attendants. 

But  the  grandest  scenery  in  this  range  is  yet  to  be  witnessed; 
and,  so,  leaving  the  main  road  at  a  point  just  beyond  Ames's,  the 
drive  leads  southward  five  miles  to  the  Adirondack  Lodge,  the 
point  of  entry  to  the  Indian  Pass,  and,  also,  to  the  pass  at  Ava- 
lanche Lake.  The  Adirondack  Lodge  is  on  the  north  side  of  the 
mountains,  and  is  a  different  place  from  Adirondack,  the  site  of 
the  abandoned  iron  works,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
range  and  one  of  the  starting  points,  also,  in  visiting  the  Indian 
Pass. 

The  Adirondack  LodgQ  is  a  public  house  which  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  largest  and  handsomest  piece  of  rustic 
architecture  extant,  it  being  built  of  logs,  three  stories  high,  and 
with  a  proportionate!  length  of  frontage  and  piazzas.  It  stands 
on  the  bank  of  Clear  Lake,  a  small  body  of  water  resting  in  a 
hollow  on  the  northern  slope  of  Mclntyre.  This  mountain  tarn, 
surrounded  by  towering  slopes,  clothed  in  the  dark  robes  of  the 
primeval  forest,  has  been  fitly  termed  the  "Gem  of  the 
Adirondacks." 
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Lake  Colden  and  Avalanche  Lake  are  situated  near  each 
other  in  the  pass  which  lies  between  Mounts  Golden  and 
Mclntyre,  and,  aside  from  some  small  mountain  ponds,  are 
the  highest  lakes  in  the  wilderness.  Avalanche  Lake  is  2,856 
feet  above  tide.  No  fish  are  found  in  the  ice-cold  depths  of  its 
glittering  waters,  and  no  mountain  game  is  seen  upon  the  rocky 
walls  which  overhang  its  weird  and  lonely  shores.  The  bald 
eagle  may  be  noticed  at  times  circling  above  its  crags,  but  the 
voice  of  the  loon  is  never  heard  on  its  silent  waters. 

Avalanche  Lake  is  less  than  a  mile  long,  and  is  but  a  few  rods 
wide.  Between  it  and  Lake  Colden,  which  is  somewhat  larger, 
are  huge  piles  of  rock,  which  long  ago  were  thrown  there  by 
landslides.  It  is  half  filled  in  places  by  masses  of  earth  and 
rock,  which,  at  different  times,  have  rushed  down  the  sides  of 
Mount  Colden,  one  of  these  avalanches  occurring  as  late  as  1869. 
At  this  place  is  the  Great  Trap  Dike  of  Mount  Colden,  so  famous 
among  geologists,  which  shows  a  section  of  the  mountain  split 
downward  for  a  thousand  feet  or  more,  the  mass  of  fallen,  rock 
nearly  bridging  the  lake.  The  ragged  fracture  of  this  trap  dike 
is  cut  100  feet  into  the  gray,  flinty  hypersthene  of  the  mountain 
side.   In  writing  of  Avalanche  Lake,  Alfred  B.  Street  says: 

"  The  deep  waters,  like  ebony,  with  a  glitter  upon  their  black 
glass,  lay  below,  and  I  thought  how  seldom  they  had  been  dis- 
turbed by  human  presence.  Here,  alone  in  the  forest,  quite 
removed  from  even  extraordinary  travel,  lies  the  sable  gem,  with 
none  to  see  its  wondrous  beauty.  How  patiently,  from  hour  to 
hour,  does  it  mirror  the  sky-tints  and  the  wood-colors!  How 
it  has  smiled  to  the  sun,  dimpled  to  the  breeze,  blackened  to  the 
storm  since  it  heard  the  primeval  anthem." 

"That  the  two  lakes  in  the  old  time  were  one,  can  not  be  denied. 
The  ridge  separating  them  was  unquestionably  formed  by  an 
enormous  avalanche  from  the  steep  cliffs  of  Mount  Colden.  In 
fact,  avalanches  are,  even  now,  so  common  that  the  lake  has 
thus  received  its  picturesque  name.  And  what  a  slide  to  have 
smitten  the  one  lake  into  two!  What  thunders,  as  the  mighty 
trees  leaned  and  tottered,  and  the  rocks  were  hurled  as  from 
a  catapult,  and  the  woods  were  rolled  up,  a  mighty  billow, 
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and  the  whole,  a  terrific  cataract  of  mingled  trunks  and  crags, 
dashed  into  the  lake,  soaring  into  two  mighty  walls  crowned 
with  foam,  and  subsiding  at  last  into  the  present  basins.  It 
were  worth  a  life-time,  almost,  to  have  witnessed  a  sight  so 
majestic/' 

From  Avalanche  Lake  it  is  only  five  miles  back  to  the  starting 
point  of  the  trip  at  the  Adirondack  Lodge,  whose  comforts  and 
accommodations  are  best  appreciated  after  the  tiresome  trip. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  going  from  the  Iron  Works  to 
Lake  Colden,  the  trail  separates  at  the  latter  point,  the  diverging 
path  continuing  eastward  and  up  the  southwestern  slope  of 
Mount  Marcy.  If  the  time  can  be  spared,  and  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  camping  have  been  made,  a  side  trip  should  be 
taken  here.  This  trail  leads  up  and  along  tjie  Opalescent  River, 
and  thence  to  the  mountain  pool  which,  resting  on  the  southern 
slope  of  Marcy,  is  claimed  to  be  the  true  source  of  the  Hudson 
River.  This  lakelet  is  4,326  feet  above  the  sea.  It  was  always 
known  to  the  guides  as  Summit  Lake,  or  Summit  Water;  but 
Mr.  Oolvin,  while  in  charge  of  the  State  survey,  renamed  it 
"Tear  of  the  Clouds."  It  is  but  a  little  pond,  shallow  and 
marshy,  and  hardly  warrants  the  esthetic  name  bestowed  upon 
it  Although  not  more  remote  than  some  of  the  other  sources 
of  the  Hudson,  it  has  a  greater  elevation,  and  may  be  fairly 
called  the  fountain  head  of  that  noblest  of  rivers.  A  mile  or  so 
to  the  south  is  another  pond  named  Moss  Lake,  with  an  elevation 
of  4,312  feet,  whose  waters  also  flow  to  the  Hudson,  the  lake 
deriving  its  name  from  the  thick,  luxuriant  mosses  growing 
upon  its  banks. 

The  outlet  of  Lake  Colden  flows  into  the  Opalescent  River  at  a 
point  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  lake,  from  whence  the  Opales- 
cent bends  sharply  to  the  right  and  east,  the  ascent  of  this 
branch  leading  to  the  lakes  just  mentioned.  This  river  runs 
through  a  wild  and  picturesque  region,  flowing  in  one  place 
through  a  gorge  of  over  a  mile  in  length.  This  gorge  is  the 
famous  "  Flume  of  the  Opalescent,"  between  whose  high,  densely 
wooded  banks  the  river  dashes  down  its  rocky  course,  the  gleam 
of  its  white  foam  contrasting  beautifully  with  the  dark,  green 
40 
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foliage  along  its  edges.  In  places,  the  channel  is  filled  with  great 
blocks  of  gneiss,  while  the  entire  bed  of  the  stream,  which  is 
formed  of  the  hypersthene  rock  of  this  region,  is  full  of  crystals 
of  opalescent  feldspar.  "  This  is  the  exquisitely  beautiful  mineral 
Labradorite,  which  was  first  discovered  by  th^  Moravian  Mis- 
sionaries in  the  Laurentian  rock  of  Labrador,  and  which  when 
first  taken  by  them  to  England  brought  such  fabulous  prices. 
In  this  wild  mountain  stream  this  brilliant  gem  is  found  in  great 
profusion,  showing  through  its  clear  waters  with  a  marvelous 
play  of  color. 

"But  this  is  not  the  only  gem  that  flashes  in  the  dark  rocks  of 
this  region.  Garnets,  camelians,  sapphires,  agates,  amethysts, 
jasper,  chalcedony,  celestine,  and  calcite  light  up  the  old  rocks 
with  their  brilliant  iridescence."* 

Leaving  the  Adirondack  Lodge  the  road  runs  to  Lake  Placid, 
which  is  about  eleven  miles  distant  Seven  miles  from  the 
Lodge  is  the  little  village  of  North  Elba,  the  road  thither  running 
in  sight  of  the  grave  of  old  John  Brown,  the  leader  of  the 
Harper's  Ferry  insurrection.  After  his  execution,  Brown's  body 
was  brought  to  North  Elba  and  buried  on  his  farm.  Close  by 
his  grave  is  a  huge  boulder  on  whose  gray,  time-worn  face  has 
been  chiseled  in  large  letters,  the  legend,  "John  Brown,  1859." 
By  the  old  man's  side  are  the  remains  of  his  sons  —  Oliver, 
Watson,  and  Frederick.  The  two  first  were  killed  in  the  fight 
at  Harper's  Ferry ;  the  latter  was  killed  in  Kansas,  in  1856,  during 
the  border  troubles  of  the  time.  The  farm,  which  is  surrounded 
by  forests,  has  been  purchased  by  a  company  who  keep  it  open 
to  the  public,  a  large  number  of  persons  visiting  the  spot  each 
season.  But  this  locality  is  not  the  John  Brown's  Tract,  so  often 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  wilderness.  That  tract,  which 
embraced  a  large  territory,  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Great  Forest,  and  derives  its  name  from  Colonel  John  Brown  of 
Bhode  Island,  who  purchased  it  in  1798.  The  history  of  this 
famous  purchase  and  the  enterprise  connected  with  it  will  be 
found  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  report. 
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Lake  Placid  and  Mirror  Lake  are  very  near  each  other,  being 
separated  in  one  place  by  only  a  low,  narrow  strip  of  land.  Their 
beautiful  location  and  charming  surroundings  attract  more  visi- 
tors than  any  other  place  in  the  Great  Forest.  Mirror  Lake,  which 
is  at  the  south  end  of  Placid,  is  much  the  smaller  of  the  two,  being 
less  than  one  mile  in  length,  and  about  one-third  of  a  mile  wide. 
Lake  Placid  is  nearly  five  miles  long  by  two  wide,  and  contains 
three  beautiful  islands,  two  of  which.  Moose  Island  and 
Buck  Island,  are  quite  large,  dividing  it  longitudinally 
into  two  bodies  of  water,  known  as  the  East  and 
West  Lake.  The  State  owns  some  land  on  its  shores,  together 
with  large  areas  of  forest  in  its  inmiediate  vicinity.  Though  situ- 
ated so  near  each  other.  Lake  Placid  and  Mirror  Lake  have  sepa- 
rate outlets,  both  of  which  flow  into  the  west  branch  of  the 
!A.usable  River.  Lake  Placid  has  an  elevation  of  1,863  feet  It 
ia  324  feet  higher  than  the  Lower  Saranac  Lake,  which  is  nine 
miles  distant,  a  railroad  connecting  tfie  two  places. 

Joined  to  Lake  Placid,  at  its  southern  end,  lies  Paradox  Pond^ 
the  phenomenal  flow  of  whose  waters,  backward  and  forward 
through  its  outlet  at  short  intervals,  suggested  its  name.  The 
current  from  the  pond  into  the  lake  flows  rapidly  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  after  a  short  time  reverses  and  rushes  back 
into  the  pond,  the  curious  ebb  and  flow  never  having  been 
explained.  There  is  another  Paradox  Lake  in  Essex  County,  in 
the  town  of  Schroon,  a  much  larger  body  of  water,  which  derives 
its  name  from  a  similar  phenomenon;  but  the  paradoxical  move- 
ment of  the  current  in  the  latter  case  is  easily  understood,  it 
being  due  to  the  unequal' height  of  Schroon  Lake  in  time  of 
freshets. 

The  shores  of  Lake  Placid  are  well  wooded,  and  unsurpassed 
in  beautiful  scenery.  In  places  there  are  rocky  cliflfs  that  skirt 
the  water's  edge,  one  of  which,  known  as  the  Devil's  Pulpit, 
forms  an  attractive  feature  of  the  eastern  shore.  Undercliff,  near 
the  head  of  the  lake,  includes  a  collection  of  cottages 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  forest-covered  knoll  that  com- 
mands a  charming  view.  This  place,  which  is  under 
the  control   of  Dr.  Charles  D.   Alton,   of  Hartford,  Conn., 
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is  the  private  camp  of  a  physician  enlarged  by  addi- 
tional cottages  for  families,  with  a  larger  one  for  single 
parties,  a  general  assembly-room,  and  a  central  dining-hall,  for 
those  seeking  the  benefits  of  mountain  air.  It  is  in  no  sense 
a  sanitarium,  and  not  only  is  every  appearance  of  invalidism 
carefully  avoided,  but  every  effort  is  made  to  preserve  the  social 
harmonies  of  the  camp. 

The  mountain  view  from  the  high  knoll  which  in  one  place 
rises  between  Lake  Placid  and  Mirror  Lake  is  without  its  equal 
in  the  entire  Adirondack  region.  Looking  southward,  the  lofty 
peaks  of  the  Marcy  Bange  are  in  full  view,  the  distance  being 
no  more  than  what  is  necessary  to  rightly  appreciate  their  maa- 
fiive  outlines.  Turning  to  the  north  the  eye  rests  on  Whiteface, 
the  grandest  mountain  in  the  State,  its  isolated  form,  clothed  in 
virgin  forests,  rising  directly  from  the  shores  of  Placid.  Near 
its  summit  is  a  broad  expanse  of  bare,  gray  rock  that  marks  the 
path  of  an  avalanche  that  swept  down  its  western  face  some 
seventy  years  ago,  and  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

The  ascent  of  Mount  Whiteface  is  not  difficult  One  trail 
starts  from  the  north  end  of  Lake  Placid,  the  slope  of  the 
mountain  reaching  here  to  the  water's  edge.  Another,  and  an 
easier  one,  leading  up  to  the  opposite  side,  starts  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Wilmington,  from  which  the  summit  is  six  miles  distant 
A  wagon  is  used  for  the  first  two  miles,  after  which  a  bridle  path 
leads  nearly  to  the  peak.  Part  of  the  ascent  can  be  made  on 
horseback,  although  walking  is  preferable,  the  trail  being  incum- 
bered in  several  places  by  fallen  trees  and  burned  timber.  Once 
at  the  top,  the  view  is  far  superior  to  that  from  any  other  eleva- 
tion in  the  State.  There  are  no  adjoining  mountains,  and  so 
the  unbroken  outlook  is  limited  only  by  the  power  of  vision. 
Standing  on  its  silent  summit  amid  the  impressive  stillness  of 
the  upper  air  the  scene  is  one  which  can  never  be  forgotten. 
Away  to  the  south  is  the  billowy  expanse  of  blue  peaks  stretch- 
ing from  Seward  to  Hurricane,  above  which  Tahawus  and  the 
Dial  lift  their  heads  conspicuously.  On  the  east.  Lake  Cham- 
plain  is  in  full  sight,  with  the  Sierras  of  the  New  England  Moun- 
tains rising  grandly  in  the  background.   Northward,  beyond  the 
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borders  of  the  Great  Forest,  is  seen  the  broad  mirror  of  Ontario, 
and  the  glittering  line  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  On  the  west  lies 
the  grand  panorama  of  the  Adirondack  Lakes,  the  most  fascinat- 
ing sight  of  all.  Directly  at  the  mountain's  foot  are  the  blue 
waters  of  Placid  and  Mirror  Lake.  Beyond  the  dark  belt  of  the 
State  forests  are  the  Saranacs,  while  farther  on  the  broad  shin- 
ing surfaces  of  the  Tappers  are  plainly  to  be  seen. 

It  is  claimed  that  on  a  clear  day  sixty-five  lakes,  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  may  be  counted  from  this  sunmiit;  and  that  the 
spires  and  roofs  of  Montreal  are,  also,  in  plain  view. 

In  going  from  Lake  Placid  to  the  famous  Wilmington  Kotch^ 
it  is  necessary  to  return  as  far  as  North  Elba,  where  the  road 
branches  off  from  the  main  highway  which  leads  to  Keene  Val- 
ley, Elizabethtown  and  Westport.  The  road  to  the  notch  fol- 
lows the  west  branch  of  the  Ausable  Biver  through  pleasant  bits 
of  woodland  and  river  scenery,  above  which  in  the  distance  rise 
the  giant  portals  of  this  famous  pass. 

The  notch  is  a  chasm,  nearly  two  miles  long,  formed  by  a 
rent  in  the  side  of  Whiteface.  The  high,  forest-covered  pali- 
sades close  in  darkly  on  either  side,  leaving  barely  room  for  the 
narrow  roadway  and  the  river.  The  Ausable  is  here  compressed 
within  a  channel  which  can  scarce  contain  the  dark,  angry  tor- 
rent that  dashes  swiftly  through  its  rocky  flume.  The  towering 
slopes  that  rise  steeply  on  either  side  shut  out  the  light,  making 
the  defile  all  the  more  solemn  and  impressive  in  its  shadowy 
gloom.  On  the  south  side  a  wall  of  rock  rises  perpendicularly 
from  the  roadway,  and  in  some  placesi  overhangs  the  traveler's 
head.  On  the  opposite  side  the  grand  terraces  of  the  moun- 
tain—  gray  and  bare  on  their  sides,  but  green  with  foliage  on 
their  tops  —  rise  one  above  the  other  until  they  are  lost  in  the 
mists  that  cling  around  its  summit. 

Near  the  notch  is  Copperas  Pond,  a  small  body  of  water  on 
the  south  side  of  the  road,  but  high  upon  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  mineral  that  is  found  in  pro- 
fusion in  its  vicinity.  Its  waters  are  strongly  impregnated  with 
sulphate  of  iron. 
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Just  beyond  the  notch  the  Ausable  plunges  over  some  rocky 
ledges,  forming  a  cataract  known  as  the  Big  Falls,  the  water 
falling  at  one  place  in  an  unbroken  descent  of  over  100  feet  into 
a  dark,  rocky  pool  below.  A  little  farther  on,  the  river  rushes 
through  a  narrow  gorge  called  the  "Flume,"  claimed  by  many 
to  be  fully  equal  in  beauty  to  the  flume  in  the  White  Mountains; 
while  in  depth  of  canon  and  volume  of  water  it  oertainly  sur- 
passes its  famous  rival. 

On  the  north  or  river  side  of  the  road,  not  far  from  a  path! 
leading  to  the  river,  is  a  large  specimen  of  the  Mountain  Maple  — 
Acer  spicatum — probably  the  largest  tree  of  its  kind  in  the 
State;  for  this  species  seldom  grows  to  be  anything  more  than 
a  large  shrub  or  clump  of  tall  bushes.  This  remarkable  speci- 
men, belonging  as  it  does  to  one  of  our  most  beautiful  mountain 
shrubs,  is  well  worth  a  visit  from  any  one  interested  in  botany. 
A  contributor  to  Garden  and  Forest — M.  G.  Y.  E. —  writing 
from  Lake  Placid,  says  of  this  interesting  species: 

"  I  was  glad  to  see,  in  a  recent  number  of  your  journal,  a  plea 
for  the  more  general  cultivation  of  our  beautiful  small  native 
maple,  Acer  spicatmn,  I  had  just  been  forcibly  struck  with 
its  attractiveness,  as  it  grows  wild  along  the  edges  of  the  wood- 
land roads  in  this  region.  Even  here  it  often  assumes  an 
admirable,  compact  and  symmetrical  shape.  Toward  the  end  of 
June,  when  its  many  racemes  of  delicate  pinkish  brown  flowers 
rise  above  its  drooping  leaves,  it  is  decidedly  the  most  omm- 
mental  object  one  meets  with,  and  now  that  the  flowers  have 
been  replaced  by  clusters  of  brighter-colored  fruit,  it  is  equally 
charming.  Even  amid  the  most  gorgeous  flowering  shrubs  of 
the  garden  it  would  hold  its  own  in  beauty,  while  its  individu- 
ality might  be  even  more  apparent  than  in  the  forest  The  very 
fact  that  its  profusely  produced  flowers  are  not  brightly  colored 
would  assist  its  usefulness  to  the  gardener,  who  often  wants,  or 
should  want,  some  delicate,  rather  dullish  notes  to  mingle  with 
the  greens  and  the  brighter  floral  notes  of  his  shrubberies;  or 
wants  a  flowering  plant  of  distinct,  yet  somewhat  modest  aspect 
for  some  situation  where  a  gayer  one  would  be  inharmonious. 
Truly,  in  habit,  in  foliage  and  in  general  color-effect,  few  shrubs 
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are  more  attractive  than  Acer  spicatum,  and  none  with  which 
we  are  more  familiar  in  cultivation  can  quite  fill  its  place." 

From  Wilmington,  the  exit  is  made  by  Port  Kent,  a  railway 
and  steamboat  station  on  Lake  Champlain,  which  is  reached  by 
a  stage-ride  of  twenty-six  miles.  Just  before  arriving  at  Port 
Kent,  the  entrance  to  the  Ausable  Chasm  is  passed  and  the 
opportunity  of  vi^ting  this  great  natural  wonder  should  not  be 
lost.  The  river  flows  here  through  a  deep,  narrow  and  winding 
chasm  for  about  two  miles,  the  gorge,  in  its  general  appearance, 
closely  resembling  Watkins  Glen.  Good,  dry  walks,  with  con- 
venient stairs  and  bridges,  lead  half-way  through  it,  after  which 
boats  are  taken,  the  boat-ride  including  an  exciting  trip  down 
the  rapids  near  the  lower  end  of  the  chasm.  The  entrance  is 
at  the  upper  end,  where  a  toll-house  has  been  erected  and  an 
admission  fee  collected. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  three  great  routes  just  described,! 
each  of  them  over  100  mile«  long,  are  entirely  distinct  throughout 
their  entire  length,  no  place  being  visited  twi«e.  In  order  to  see 
all  the  localities  described,  the  three  entire  journeys  must  be 
made,  a  fact  which  may  give  some  idea  of  the  vast  extent  and 
numerous  attractions  of  the  Great  Forest. 

But  other  places  of  interest  still  remain  to  be  visited,  favorite 
spots  with  sportsmen  and  tourists,  which  are  not  situated  on 
either  of  these  three  main  routes.  Theee  remaining  places  are 
best  reached  by  special  trips,  or  by  detours  from  the  main  route. 
Prominent  among  these  localities  are  the  beautiful  lakes 
known  as 

The  Fulton  OnAm. 

These  lakes,  eight  in  number,  are  situated  in  Herkimer  and 
Hamilton  Counties,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  Brown's  Tract 
They  were  named  in  honor  of  Kobert  Fulton,  the  inventor  of 
the  steamboat,  who,  in  1811,  was  commissioned  by  the  Legis- 
lature to  explore  a  route  for  inland  navigation  between  the 
Hudson  and  the  Lakes. 

During  the  war  of  1812,  the  Adirondack  wilderness  was  tra- 
versed for  the  first  time  by  civilized  footsteps,  military  roads 
being  laid  out  then  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  war  on  the 
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Canadian  border.  In  that  campaign,  Henry  Eckford  and  Robert 
Pulton  attained  considerable  pi*ominence.  The  former  gained 
distinction  by  the  rapidity  with  which  he  constructed  a  fleet 
of  war  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes;  and  the  latter,  as  an  inventor 
of  marine  torpedoes,  which  were  intended  to  destroy  the  British 
shipping  on  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  The  Eckford  Chain*  of 
Lakes  was  named  in  honor  of  one  of  these  patriots,  and  the 
Fulton  Chain  in  honor  of  the  other. 

The  principal  point  of  entry  to  the  region  of  the  Fulton  Chain 
has  hitherto  been  at  Boonville,  a  station  on  the  Utica  and  Black* 
River  Division  of  the  Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  Bail- 
road.  Leaving  the  cars  at  Boonville,  a  stage  ride  of  twelve 
miles  carries  one  to  Moose  River  Tannery  —  or  Lawrence,  as  it  is 
now  called  —  which  is  situated  on  the  line  between  Lewis  and 
Herkimer  Counties.  The  western  boundary  of  the  propoised 
State  Park  is  also  crossed  here,  and  the  Great  Forest  is  entered, 
which  extends  eastward  for  seventy  miles  to  the  valley  of  the 
Schroon  River. 

From  Lawrence  a  road,  rough  and  well-nigh  impassable,  leads 
to  the  Old  Forge  Dam,  on  the  outlet  of  First  Lalce.  The  State 
dam  at  this  point  raises  the  water  in  the  outlet  so  that  the  little 
steamers  which  ply  between  here  and  Fifth  Lake  can  run  to  the 
dock  at  the  Old  Forge  Hotel.  The  First  Lake  is  over  two  miles 
from  the  dam,  but  since  the  water  in  the  outlet  has  been  raised 
the  lake  seems  to  extend  to  the  Old  Forge. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Adirondack  and  St.  Lawrence  Rail- 
road, i  the  Old  Forge  is  easily  reached  by  rail  from^  Albany  or 
Herkimer,  there  being  a  station  at  this  point.  The  place  derives 
its  name  from  the  iron  works  built  here  in  181.^,  }jy  Charles 
Frederick  Herreshoff.  He  was  a  Prussian  by  birth,  and  a  son- 
iti-Iaw  of  Col.  John  Brown,  who  purchased  this  and  the  sur- 
rounding lands  ill  1798,  and  which  are  still  known  as  Brown's 
Tract.  HoiTeshofl'  cleared  a  large  amount  of  land,  erected 
buildings  for  his  tenantry,  and  stocked  the  land  with  choice 
oattle.   He  opened  and  worked  a  mine  of  iron  oro  near  by  and 


•  The  chain  oozmistlng  of  the  Blue  Mountain,  Eagle,  and  Utowana  Lakes  was  onoe  known  ii 
the  Eckford  Chain, 
t  Adirondack  division  of  the  17eir  York  Central  Railroad. 
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erected  a  forge.  Only  one  ton  of  iron  was  made  at  this  forge, 
every  pounl  ci  which  cost  over  a  dollar  in  gold.  Ills  eiTorts, 
which  were  on  a  magnificent  scheme,  resulted  in  disastrous 
tailnro,  and  his  plans  for  a  vast  baronial  estate  ended  like  a 
dream.  In  the  d(*spondency  caused  by  the  wreck  of  his  fortune, 
the  proud,  aristocratic  man  went  into  the  neighboring  forest, 
and  with  a  pistol  shot  ended  his  life  and  its  fruitless 
labors. 

The  Fulton  Chain  consists  of  eight  connecting  lakes,  each  of 
which  has  its  nimierical  designation  for  a  name.  Tliey  are  con- 
nected by  small  streams,  which  serve  as  outlet  and  inlet,  the 
whole  system  discharging  its  waters  through  First  Lake  into  the 
main  outtet,  which  empties  into  the  north  branch  of  Moose 
River  about  two  miles  below  the  Old  Forge.  First  Lake  has  an 
elevation  of  1,684  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  Eighth 
Lala»  is  111)  feet  higher  still.  From  the  Old  Forge  Dam,  on  the 
outlet  of  First  Lake,  to  the  farther  end  of  Eighth  Lake,  the  dis- 
tance is  twenty-one  miles  by  boat  dnd  carries.  The  general 
westward  direction  coincides  with  that  of  the  river  and  water 
system  of  the  Western  Forest,  whose  parallel  lines  form  an 
interesting  natural  fejvtun^  that  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
geologists,  the  scientists  claiming  that  the  coincidence  of  their 
direction  is  not  accidental,  but  the  result  of  a  law  whose  operas 
tons  were  in  their  direction  and  om  several  parallels.* 

The  old  dam  which  Herreshoff  built  at  the  forge  is  abaut 
forty  feet  long,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  present  dam.  The  back 
flow  from  the  original  structure  extended  as  far  as  Fourth  Lake, 
where  it  raised  the  water  two  feet.  But  the  State  took  posses- 
sion of  the  old  dam  in  1878,  for  reservoir  purposes,  and  raised 
it  four  feet  higher,  causing  an  additional  rise  of  that  amount 
in  Fourth  Lake.  As  a  result  the  water  is  navigable  for  small 
steamers  all  the  way  from  the  outlet  of  Fifth  Lake  to  the  Forge, 
and,  fortunately,  without  any  serious  damage  to  the  timber  on 
the  shores. 
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From  the  steamboat  landing  at  Old  Forge  it  is  two  and  one- 
half  miles  to  the  First  Lake,  aftei*  which  the  distances  are  as 


follows: 

MUea. 

First  Lake  

Second  Lake     1 

Third  Lake   1 

Fourth  Lake   6 

Fifth  Lake   i 

Carry   f 

Sixth  Lake   J 

Inlet   1 

Seventh  Lake   2 

Inlet   li 

Carry   1 

Eighth  Lake   If 


From  the  latter  place  there  is  a  carrj'  of  one  and  a  quarter 
miles  to  Brown's  Tract  Inlet,  a  very  crooked,  narrow  stream 
which  runs  into  Raquette  Lake.  Although  this  carry  ends  not 
far  from  Eaquette  Lake,  the  windings  of  this  inlet  necessitate 
a  row  of  four  miles  in  getting  there.  But  having  pulled  up 
Brown's  Inlet  from  Raquette  Lake',  the  carry  referred  to  is  all 
that  separates  it  from  the  Fulton  Chain.  Hence,  parties  travel- 
ing through  Raquette  Lake  can  easily  make  a  side  trip  through 
the  famous  chain.  It  is  a  two  days'  journey,  however,  from 
Raquette  Lake  to  the  Old  Forge  Hotel  and  back. 

The  fii'st  three  lakes,  starting  at  First  Lake,  are  not  large,  and 
are  closely  connected,  the  boat  passing  quickly  from  one  into 
the  other.  Xear  First  Lake  is  Indian  Point,  from  which  place 
Nat.  Foster,  the  trapper,  shot  and  killed  an  Indian  named  Drid; 
for  which  Foster  was  arrested,  tried  and  acquitted.  This  event 
occurred  in  1833,  but  it  stijl  forms  an  interesting  story,  and  the 
guide  should  be  asked  to  tell  it* 

The  inlet  between  Third  and  Fourth  Lake  is  about  forty  rods 
in  length,  with  a  winding  course  that  offers  a  pretty  piece  of 
boating.   Another  State  dam  was  built  at  the  outlet  of  Sixth 
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Lake,  for  the  purpose  of  storing  water  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Black  River  Canal.  This  dam  has  killed  the  timber  on  the 
shores  of  Sixth  and  Seventh  Lakes,  changing  their  beautiful 
scenery  into  a  dismal,  desolate  waste  of  drowned  land.  In  place 
of  wooded  shores  and  mossy  banks,  there  are  now  wide  marshes 
filled  with  the  bare,  whitened  trunks  of  dead  trees. 

The  Fulton  Chain,  like  all  the  localities  in  the  western  part  of 
the  Great  Forest,  has  but  little  mountain  scenery  in  view.  The 
surrounding  country  is  hilly  and  far  from  level;  but  the  few 
elevations  in  sight  do  not  attain  the  towering  height  of  the 
Adirondack  peaks.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  noticeable,  and 
have  been  invested  with  the  dignity  of  mountain  names.  On 
the  north  shore  of  Third  Lake  is  a  high  ridge  called  Bald  Moun- 
tain, whose  crest,  entirely  bare  of  vegetation,  is  formed  of  gneis- 
soid  rock.  In  places  its  sunmiit  resembles  the  roof  of  'a  house, 
along  whose  smooth,  bare  rocks  one  can  walk  three-quarters  of 
a  mile.  The  southern  side  has  a  sheer  descent  of  several  hun- 
dred feet,  presenting  to  the  lakes  a  grand,  massive  wall  nearly  a 
mile  in  length.  Another  mountain,  with  a  long  ridge  of  pleasing 
outlines,  looms  up  on  the  southwest  beyond  the  waters  of  Little 
Moose,  and  forms  an  attractive  feature  in  the  views  from  Second 
Lake.  Near  the  head  of  Fourth  Lake  stand  ^sipple  Top  and 
Black  Mountain,  either  of  which  offers  a  fine  view  from  its  sum- 
mit and  is  ascended  by  an  easy  trail. 

Fourth  Lake  is  the  largest  in  the  chain  and  ranks  among  the 
finest  in  the  Wilderness.  The  sail  over  its  blue  waters,  along 
its  quiet,  leafy  bays,  and  around  its  shady  islands,  is  a  most 
delightful  one.  Several  small  steamers  or  launches  run 
from  the  head  of  this  lake  to  the  Old  Forge,  affoi'd- 
ing  a  channing  trip.  But  the  Eighth  Lake  is  the  gem  of 
the  chain.  No  axe  has  ever  echoed  on  its  solitary  shores,  and 
the  smoke  of  a  forost  fire  has  never  risen  from  its  wooded  slopes. 
On  every  side  the  land  is  covered  with  primeval  forests  which 
rise  from  its  crystalline  waters  to  the  summit  of  the  surrounding 
ridges,  a  grand  amphitheater  of  Nature. 

The  State  owns  all  the  land  in  this  vicinity.  Its  title  covers 
a  solid  block  of  over  60,000  acres,  and  includes  the  Eighth  and 
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Raquette  Lakes.  On  the  shore  of  the  former  is  a  little  cabin  — 
the  only  sign  of  life  upon  the  lake  —  which  is  used  at  times  by 
the  hunter  who  squatted  there.  The  existence  of  this  shanty  is 
made  the  basis  of  an  application  to  redeem  land  from  the  tax 
sales  by  which  the  State  acquired  it  some  twenty  years  ago. 
The  application  claims  the  right  to  redeem  on  account  of  "  occu- 
pancy." As  the  occupancy'  in  this  case  was  of  a  character  that 
clearly  was  never  contemplated  in  the  law,  this  Commission  has 
filed  evidence  in  the  Comptroller's  office  to  that  effect,  together 
with  their  objections  to  the  cancellation  of  the  State's  title  and 
the  arguments  against  such  action.* 

The  Fulton  Chain  has  hitherto  been  but  little  frequented  by 
the  tourists  who  throng  the  other  resorts  in  the  Great  Forest. 
This  is  due  largely  to  its  inaccessibility,  the  wagon  road  from 
Moose  River  Tannery  to  Old  Forge  having  been  a  sore  trial  to 
any  traveler.  But  with  the  easy  access  offered  by  the  Adiron- 
dack and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad  these  lakes  will  undoubtedly 
rcH^eive  a  large  increase  of  visitors,  and  the  attention  which  their 
many  attractions  so  fully  warrant. 

Sportsmen  have  always  been  partial  to  this  region,  the  absence 
of  tourists  and  invalids  leaving  them  undisturbed  in  their  pursuit 
of  the  fish  and  game  which  are  so  abundant  h^re.  Another 
reason  which  attracted  sportsmen  to  this  place  is  the  large 
number  of  outlying  lakes  and  ponds  accessible  from  the  Fulton 
Chain,  and  which  are  noted  for  their  never-failing  supply  of 
trout  and  de<?r. 

Among  these  neighboring  lakes  is  the  Moose  River  Chain, 
lying  to  the  north  of  Fourth  Lake,  and  situated,  mostly,  in 
Township  8,  Moose  River  Tract.  The  waters  comprising  this 
chain  are  the  First,  Second,  Big  Moose,  Moss,  and  Cascade 
Lakes,  which,  with  the  numerous  ponds  and  small  lakes  near 
them,  form  a  hunting  and  fishing  ground  that  is  not  excelled 
in  the  whole  forest. 

Big  Moose  is  one  of  the  larger  lakes  of  the  Adirondacks,  being 
nearly  five  miles  long,  and  over  a  mile  wide,  with  a  large,  land- 

■  *  Thlf  anilioatlon  wM  denied  by  Uie  Ck>mptroller. 
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locked  bay  on  its  north  shore,  nearly  detached  from  the  main 
body  of  water.  Now  that  this  lake  is  so  accessible  —  it  being 
only  three  miles  from  the  station  on  the  Adirondack  and  St.  Law- 
rence Kailroad,  by  a  good  carriage  read  —  it  is  becoming  quite 
popular.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  score  of  small  ponds  and  lakes, 
all  of  which  offer  good  fishing,  and  are  reached  by  short  carries. 
Going  north,  it  is  cnly  three  miles  to  Twitchell  Lake,  one  of 
the  best  places  for  speckled  trout  in  the  entire  wilderness; 
going  south,  a  trail  of  five  miles,  including  boating,  brings  one 
to  the  Fourth  Lake  of  the  Fulton  Chain.  The  entire  territory 
about  Big  Moose  and  Trvitchell  is  now  in  a  private  preserve, 
and  fishermen  or  hunters  will  need  "  permits  "  if  they  go  there. 

South  of  the  Fulton  Chain,  and  less  than  a  mile  from  First 
Lake,  lies  the  beautiful  sheet  of  water  known  as  Little  Moose. 
This  lake  has  a  beach  of  pure  white  sand,  and  the  bottom,  which 
is  also  covered  with  white  sand,  can  easily  be  seen  through  its 
crystal  watera  to  a  great  depth.  Panther  Lake,  a  wild,  romantic 
spot,  surrounded  by  the  pristine  beauty  of  the  original  wilder- 
ness, is  but  a  short  distance  from  Little  Moose,  into  which  its 
waters  flow,  both  lakes  being  tributary  to  the  south  branch  of 
the  Moose  River. 

On  the  northern  edge  of  tlie  Great  Forest,  in  Franklin  County, 
lies  the  pretty  sheet  of  water  known  as 

Mbaoham  Lake. 
It  is  situated  in  a  wooded  tract  nearly,  detached  from  the  main 
body,  and  for  this  reason  is  not  within  the  borders  of  the  pro- 
posed Park.  Still  there  is  a  dense  forest  for  several  miles  on  the 
north  and  etast.  The  lake  is  about  three  miles  long  by  two  wide, 
without  any  islands  to  obstruct  the  view  of  its  encircling  woods 
and  distant  mountains.  A  good  part  of  its  shores  show  a  beach 
of  clean,  gray  sand,  and  along  the  northern  end  some  grand  old 
pines  fonn  a  colonnade  along  its  edge.  It  lies  within  a  forest 
park  of  its  own,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  hotel  under  the 
pines  referred  to,  there  is  no  dwelling  within  five  miles.  The 
Osgood  River,  or  outlet  of  Osgood  Pond,  forms  the  inlet,  empty- 
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ing  into  the  lake  at  its  southern  end;  and  but  a  short  distance 
from  it  is  the  outlet,  or  commencement  of  the  east  branch  of 
the  St.  Regis  River.  De  Bar  Mountain,  a  well-forested  elevation 
four  miles  northeast  of  Meacham  Lake,  is  the  principal  summit 
in  its  vicinity,  while  to  the  south,  across  the  lake,  may  be  seen 
the  outlines  of  Madawasca  and  Rice  Mountains,  together  with 
others  which  offer  a  handsome  mountain  view.  There  are  sev- 
eral small  lakes  and  ponds  near  by  wiiich  add  to  the  hunting 
and  fishing  for  which  the  place  has  been  so  long  famous.  The 
State  owns  a  large  amount  of  land  in  this  township,  its  lines 
including  the  southern  end  of  the  lake;  but  a  good  part  of  the 
shore  included  by  the  State  property  is  low  and  marshy. 

Malone,  the  county  seat  of  Franklin  County,  and  one  of  the 
many  gateways  to  the  wilderness,  is  tw^enty-flve  miles  from 
Meacham  Lake,  and  directly  north  of  it.  The  northern  "part  of 
the  intervening  country  is  open,  farming  land.  The  southern 
part  is  mostly  covered  by  forests,  and  contains  several  noted 
resorts  for  sportsuien,  among  which  are  Branch  Pond,  Indian 
Lake,  and  Ragged  Lake,  the  latter  pronounced  by  Hammond*  to 
be  "  as  lovely  a  sheet  of  water  as  ever  enthusiast  described,  or 
poet  portrayed  in  song." 

The  nearest  railway  station  to  Meacham  Lake  is  "Paul 
Smith's"  Station  on  the  Northern  Adirondack  Railroad,  twelve 
miles  distant.  The  road  thither  leads  through  Meacham  Forest 
for  about  five  miles,  after  which  it  passes  through  the  "Burnt 
Grounds,"  a  sandy  tract  reaching  all  the  way  to  the  railroad. 
This  tract  was  burned  over  repeatedly  until  it  became  entirely 
denuded;  but  it  is  now  reforesting  itself  in  places  with  the 
usual  growth  cf  small  poplars  and  cherries.  The  trees  compos- 
ing the  peculiar  growth  incidental  to  such  conditions  are  short- 
lived; and  it  is  expected  that  the  worthless  varieties  which  now 
cover  the  "Burnt  Grounds"  will  soon  be  succeeded  by  a  more 
permanent  and  valimble  growth.  Before  reaching  the  railroad 
station,  the  road  runs  for  nearly  two  miles  aiong  Follensby,  Jr., 
Pond,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  same  recluse  whose 
name  was  given  to  a  larger  lake  near  the  Raquette  River. 


*  HiUs,  Lakes,  and  Forest  Streams:  &  H.  Hammond. 
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Meacham  LaJce  is  also  reached  by  a  drive  from  the  Lower  St. 
Regis  (Paul  Smith's)  of  twelve  miles.  This  road,  after  leaving 
Paul  Smith's,  runs  for  the  first  seven  miles  or  so  over  sandy 
plains,  from  which  most  of  the  timber  has  been  burned  or 
stripped,  the  only  redeeming  feature  being  the  pretty  ponds 
which  lie  along  the  way.  When  within  five  miles  of  Meacham 
Lake  the  road  joins  the  one  from  "Paul  Smith's"  Station,  and 
leads  for  the  remainder  of  the  way  through  the  pleasant  forest 
already  mentdoned. 

St.  Lawrence  County. 

Some  of  the  most  valuable  timber  in  the  Great  Forest  covers 
the  area  embraced  by  the  southern  and  southeastern  part  of 
St.  Lawrence  County.  Here  is  an  unbroken  wilderness  in  which 
but  little  lumbering  has  been  done  as  yet,  and  which,  though  not 
so  replete  with  attractive  scenery  as  some  other  parts,  is  note- 
worthy for  its  supply  of  game.  Though  nearly  devoid  of 
mountain  views,  there  are  some  places  here  which  have  become 
favorite  spots  with  summer  residents  on  account  of  the  charm- 
ing attractions  which  they  possess.  Prominent  among  these 
places  in  St  Lawrence  county  is 

Lake  Massawepie,  * 
the  fountain  head  of  the  Grasse  River,  and  along  whose  shady 
banks  lie  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Childwold  Park.  This  place 
was  formerly  reached  by  the  Northern  Adirondack  Railroad, 
whence  a  drive  of  seven  miles  leads  from  Childwold  Station  to 
Childwold  Park,  or  Liike  Massawepie.  The  road  runs  all  the 
way  through  the  forest,  skirting  the  base  of  Mount  Matumbla, 
and  crossing  the  Raquette  River  at  a  point  where  its  rocky 
stream  offers  a  pleasant  picture.  Leaving  the  valley  of  the 
Raquette,  the  road  crosses  a  mountain  ridge,  and  enters  the 
watershed  of  the  Grasse  River,  passing  by  some  pretty  sheets  of 
water  before  Massawepie  is  reached.  But  this  place  is  now 
accessible  from  the  Adirondack  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad, 
which  has  a  station  five  miles  south  of  it,  from  which  a  good 
road  affords  a  delightful  ride  through  the  woods. 
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The  lake,  which  is  about  1,400  feet  above  sea  level,  is  over  tw# 
miles  lonj^,  crescent-shaped,  and  offers  good  fishing,  boating, 
and  pleasant  scenerv'.  It  seems  to  have  had  at  one  time  a 
greater  area,  traces  of  former  shores  being  plainly  visible  for 
several  miles  on  a  terrace  which  is  over  100  feet  above  its 
present  level.  Moosehead  Mountain  is  five  miles  north,  with  its 
summit  still  bare  from  the  effects  of  the  "Great  Windfall,"  or 
cyclone,  which  years  ago  hewed  a  path  through  this  part  of  the 
forest. 

The  old  track  of  the  cyclone,  known  as  the  "  Great  Windfall 
of  1845,''  is  an  interesting  study.  It  is  but  a  few  miles  from 
Childwold  Park,  and  is  well  worth  a  visit.  This  tornado  occurred 
September  20,  1845,  commencing  in  TTpper  Canada  and  extend- 
ing 200  miles  in  a  direct  lino,  almost  due  east,  to  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  it  was  at  Antwerp,  Jeffer- 
son County,  X.  Y.;  at  five,  it  swept  across  the  Saranac;  and  at  six 
it  was  at  Burlington,  Vt.  At  noon  of  that  day  persons  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  at  Coburg,  in  Canada,  noticed  a  violent 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  lake  at  short  intervals.  The  out-rushing  tide 
was  so  strong  that,  in  one  place,  a  steamer  could  not  make  port. 
The  phenomenon  was  sui>posed  by  many  to  be  the  effect  of  an 
earthquake;  but  it  was  probably  due  to  the  action  of  this  cyclone 
upon  the  face  of  the  lake. 

The  windfall  commenced  its  work  near  Antwerp,  passed  east- 
ward, and  seems  to  have  been  more  violent  in  some  places  tham 
in  others,  the  most  marked  destruction  of  timber  occurring 
about  six  miles  north  of  Lake  Massawepie.  Although  forty- 
seven  years  have  elapsed,  the  path  of  the  cyclone  is  still  to  be 
seen  here,  extending  for  twenty-five  miles  in  length  and  varying 
from  a  half  to  over  a  mile  in  width.  Its  app€\irance  wa» 
described  by  those  who  observed  it  at  a  little  distance,  as  awfully 
sublime,  it  being  a  cloud  of  pitchy  blackness,  from  which  vivid 
lightnings  and  deafening  thunders  incessantly  jjroceeded,  while 
the  air  was  filled  to  a  great  height  with  materials  carried  up 
from  the  earth,  and  branches  torn  from  the  trees.  Torrents  of 
rain  and  hail  fell  along  the  borders  of  the  track,  and  much  dam- 
age was  done  by  lightning.    It  entered  the  county  in  Fowler, 
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crossed  that  town,  and  passed  into  Edwards,  where  it  enteretl 
the  uninhabited  forest,  and  was  not  further  witnessed. 

In  1864,  nineteen  years  after,  Mr.  N.  W.  Coffin,  in  his  "Forest 
Arcadia,"  writes  of  this  windfall,  and  says:  "It  is  impossible 
to  describe  this  mass  of  timber  as  it  appeared  not  long  after- 
ward; every  tree,  great  and  small,  within  the  line  of  its 
course,  taken  up  by  the  roots,  and  thrown  together  in  the 
most  unutterable  confusion,  and  piled  in  some  places  to  the 
height  of  the  tallest  trees  left  standing  upon  its  margin. 

"In  course  of  time  the  timber  became  dry;  lying  across  the 
track  of  the  hunter  on  his  journey  to  the  lake  and  the  streams 
beyond,  it  presented  a  most  vexatious  obstruction.  Doubtless, 
some  selfish  person  of  this  class,  reckless  of  the  injury  he  might 
do  to  the  property  of  another,  on  which  he  was  pursuing  his 
unlicensed  sport,  yielded  to  the  temptation  presented  by  the  com- 
bustible condition  of  the  branches  and  set  it  on  fire.  The  prin- 
ciple of  decay  had  done  the  rest,  and  the  dead  trunks  and  roots 
of  the  trees  have  disappeared  from  the  ground,  leaving  it  as  clear 
as  a  prairie.  A  plough  may  be  run  for  miles  along  the  clearing, 
even  into  Jamestown  and  Piercefield,  without  striking  a  rock; 
imd,  digging  deep  into  the  soil,  there  will  be  found  only  the  layers 
of  decayed  vegetation,  the  waste  of  successive  forests." 

The  foregoing  description  is  valuable  in  this,  that  it  shows  the 
condition  of  the  windfall  as  it  appeared  then,  some  thirty  jears 
ago  or  more.  But  a  special  examination  of  this  strip  of  land  was 
made  recently  by  the  forester  in  charge  of  that  district,  who 
reports  that  the  old  track  is  thickly  overgrown  with  poplar;  and 
that  the  poplar  growing  there  is  the. largest  and  healthiest  he  has 
seen,  the  greater  part  of  the  trees  excwding  3ighteen  inches  in 
diameter.  In  no  other  place  in  the  Great  Forest  has  the  second- 
growth  poplar,  which  succeeded  a  fire,  attained  a  diameter  of 
ten  inches. 

It  may  be  that,  contrary  to  Mr.  Coffin's  supposition,  the  fallen 
timber  was  not  burned,  but  perished  by  decay;  in  which  case 
the  vigorous  condition  of  the  present  growth  is  easily  accounted 
for. 

42 
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Situated  at  the  western  end  of  the  "  Great  Windfall "  is 

Cbanbesby  Lake, 
the  largest  body  of  water  in  the  Great  Forest  of  Northern  New 
York.  It  is  in  the  southern  part  of  St.  Lawrence  County,  and  in 
a  primeval  wilderness  extending  several  miles  on  either  side. 
The  lake  proper  is  about  eight  miles  long;  but  a  dam  at  its  outlet 
has  raised  the  water  fifteen  feet,  overflowing  the  lower  shores  of 
the  inlet  and  greatly  extending  the  area  of  its  surface.  It  has 
an  altitude  of  1,540  feet  above  tide.  The  Oswegatchie  River 
serves  both  as  inlet  and  outlet,  its  water  flowing  through  the 
lake.  The  scenery  along  its  shores  was  injured  to  some  extent 
by  the  dam  referred  to,  the  back-water  forming  marshes  and  kill- 
ing the  timber.  But  this  overflow  occurred  so  long  ago  that  the 
dead  and  fallen  trees  have  mostly  dis4ii)pearod ;  and  the  broad 
lake  with  its  islands  and  surrounding  hills  will  now  compare 
favorably  with  any  in  its  wealth  of  picturesque  attractions. 

Bear  Mountain  rises  boldly  from  its  eastern  shore,  while  to  the 
southeast,  about  three  miles  distant,  stand  Cat,  Wolf,  Graves^ 
Iron,  and  Silver  Lake  Mountains.  From  the  south  end  of  the 
lake  a  trail  of  six  miles  leads  to  Mud  Lake,  and  the  Bog  River 
Chain;  also  a  trail  of  flve  miles  to  Silver  Lake,  noted  for  its 
abundance  of  speckled  trout. 

The  region  about  this  lake  abounds  in  game,  the  hounding  of 
deer  being  prohibited  in  St.  Lawrence  County  by  law.  The 
fishing  is  good,  also,  and  the  largest  brook  trout  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks  are  found  in  this  vicinity. 

Cranberry  Lal^e  is  thirty  miU^  from  Canton  by  wagon  road, 
the  last  sixteen  miles  of  the  ride  leading  through  the  pleasant 
shade  of  a  dense  forest,  over  a  good,  smooth  road.  Another 
route  is  by  the  Carthage  and  Adirondack  Railway,  to  Oswe- 
gatchie Station,  thirty-nine  miles  from  Carthage.  From  the 
station  a  poor  road  leads  to  the  inlet,  seven  miles  distant,  from 
which  place  a  boat  is  taken  to  the  "  Head  of  the  Flow,''  where  a 
small  steamer  may  be  boarded  for  a  ride  down  the  lake. 

Star  Lake  —  formerly  Big  or  Point  Lake  —  is  two  miles  from 
Oswegatchie  Station,  and  is  one  of  the  favorite  resorts  in  this 
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part  of  the  forest  It  is  star-shaped,  and  about  one  mile  in 
diameter.  It  is  noted  for  the  crystalline  purity  of  its  waters,  and 
charming  scenery. 

Lake  Bonaparte  is  also  on  the  line  of  this  railroad,  but  on  the 
western  edge  of  the  forest.  It  is  five  miles  long  by  two  wide, 
contains  some  islands,  and  has  clean  bold  shores.  A  small  steam 
launch  plies  upon  its  waters.  This  lake  takes  its  name  from 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  King  of  Naples,  who  had  a  summer  house  once 
upon  its  shore.  He  was  a  brother  of  Napoleon  the  First,  and 
had  a  summer  residence  at  Natural  Bridge,  a  few  miles  distant, 
during  his  enforced  retirement  in  America,  the  State  of  New 
York  having  passed  a  special  act  in  1825,  enabling  him,  as  an 
alien,  to  hold  the  real  estate  which  he  purchased  there. 

The  terminus  of  the  Carthage  and  Adirondack  Railway  is  at 
Benson  Mines,  where  extensive  mining  operations  are  carried  on, 
the  entire  region  being  underlaid  with  valuable  ores  and  min- 
erals. There  is  an  inexhaustible  quantity  of  magnetic  ore  here, 
of  which  Prof.  Enmions,  a  former  State  Geologist,  said  "  that  no 
ore  in  this  country  has  produced  iron  of  a  better  quality.'' 

The  Mineral  Plains,  which  have  attracted  some  attention,  are 
about  five  miles  from  the  inlet  of  Cranberry  Lake.  They  embrace 
several  hundred  acres  of  magnetic  sand,  a  level,  treeless  expanse, 
upon  which  there  is  no  vegetation  except  huckleberry  bushes  or 
wild  strawberry  vines.  Its  area  is  sharply  defined  by  the  large 
t^ees  of  the  surrounding  forest  which  grow  closely  along  its 
edge. 

The  State  owns  a  large  amount  of  land  on  and  near  Cranberry 
Lake,  part  of  which  lies  on  either  side  of  the  inlet  and  is  worth- 
less by  reason  of  the  overflow  caused  by  the  dam.  A  short 
distance  from  the  lake,  and  north  of  the  inlet,  there  is  a  large 
piece  of  State  land  which  is  heavily  timbered  and  is  in  good 
condition. 

Although  the  principal  business  of  the  Carthage  and  Adiron- 
dack Railway  is  in  hauling  the  product  of  the  mines  which  are 
situated  at  its  terminus,  it  does  a  large  and  profitable  business 
in  hauling  wood-pulp  over  its  line.  This  pulp  timber,  which  is 
tut  in  four-foot  lengths,  is  here  loaded  on  cars  in  immense  quan- 
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titles,  and  shipped  to  the  numerous  pulp  mills  at  Watertowm 
and  along  the  Black  River.  The  introduction  and  extension  of 
this  railroad  has  developed  and  stimulated  the  cutting  of  pulp 
timber  in  this  hitherto  untouched  forest  to  an  extent  that  indi- 
cates the  complete  and  speedy  removal  of  the  spruce.  For,  in 
this  locality,  the  spruce  is  cut  as  low  as  three  inches  in  diameter, 
any  size  being  available  in  the  mills  which  manufacture  wood- 
fiber  by  the  chemical  process. 

The  Woomull  Lakes, 
are  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  forest,  in  Herkimer  County, 
about  seven  miles  soAth  of  the  Old  Forge,  and  are  easily  acces- 
sible from  the  Adirondack  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad,  whick 
runs  near  them.  They  include  Woodhull  Lake,  Chub  Lake,  The 
Bisby  Lakes,  (^anachagala  Lake,  and  Little  Woodhull  Lake,  all 
of  which  drain  into  the  Great  Woodhull  Creek  —  some  of  them 
through  artificial  channels  —  and  thence  into  the  Black  River. 
Three  miles  south  of  this  system  are  the  lakes  known  as  the 
North  Branch  Resen'oir  (fonnerly  Lake  Sophia)  and  the  Soutk 
Branch  Reservoir,  which  flow  into  the  Black  River  direct.  This 
entire  system  has  been  dammed  in  various  places,  and  the  lakes 
converted  into  storage  reservoirs  for  the  Black  River  Canal. 
But  the  "feeder,"  through  which  this  water  flows,  enters  the 
canal  at  a  point  south  of  its  summit  level,  and,  consequently,  the 
water  is  diverted  to  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Hudson  watershed, 
an  operation  which  has  caused  considerable  complaint  among 
the  mill-owners  on  the  Black  River. 

Some  of  the  lakes  belonging  to  the  W^oodhull  Reservoirs  are  of 
good  size  and  delightfully  situated.  The  shores  of  all  these 
reservoir  lakes  belong  to  the  State,  suflficient  land  around  each 
for  the  establislmient  of  a  "flow  line"  having  been  taUen  by 
right  of  eminent  domain.  As  the  flow  line  in  each  case  was 
established  far  enough  above  the  usual  level  of  the  water  t© 
amply  pronde  for  any  possible  rise  in  the  lakes  from  further 
damming  or  other  causes,  there  is  a  wide  strip  of  public  land 
around  each  body  of  water. 
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Closely  adjoining  the  South  Branch  Reservoir,  but  situated  on 
the  Hudson  watershed,  lies 

Lakb  Honnedaga, 
better  known  by  its  old  name  of  Jock's  Lake.  It  is  designated 
on  the  maps  of  the  early  surveyors  as  Transparent  Lake;  but 
afterward  it  became  known  as  Jock's  Lake,  deriving  the  name 
from  Jock  Wright,  a  noted  trappei-  and  hunter  of  that  region.  The 
Club,  which  has  recently  acquired  the  tract  on  which  it  is  situ- 
ated, has  ordered  the  name  changed  to  Lake  Honnedaga,  an 
Indian  word  meaning  "  clear  water,''  and  by  which,  it  is  claimed^ 
this  lake  was  known  to  the  aboriginal  tribes.  It  is  about  six 
miles  long,  and  varies  in  width  from  one-half  mile  to  a  mile  and 
a  half.  It  is  2,187  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  the  highest  lake  in 
the  Great  Forest  which  has  attained  any  prominence  as  a 
pleasure  resort. 

Lake  Pleasant. 

It  is  the  boast  and  glory  of  the  Adirondack  Park  that  there  is 
no  locality  within  its  borders  but  what  is  replete  with  beautiful 
scenery  and  charming  attractions;  and  so  its  southern  town- 
ships, in  addition  to  the  merit  of  accessibility,  can  show  lakes 
and  mountains  whose  attractions  have  made  their  region 
extremely  popular,  not  only  with  the  people  of  the  Mohawk  Val- 
ley, but  with  visitors  from  far  off  States.  The  principal 
attractions  in  this  region  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Pleasant,  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water  whose  cliarming^  surroundings  fully 
justify  its  name.  The  gateway  to  this  part  of  the  wilderness  is 
found  at  Fonda,  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  where  a 
branch  road,  the  Fonda,  Johnstown  and  Gloversville  Railroad, 
runs  due  north  to  Sacandaga  Park,  and  the  pretty  village  of 
Northville.  From  the  latter  place  a  good  stage  road  leads  up 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Sacandaga  River  to  the  village  of 
Wells,  and  thence  over  a  mountiiin  ridge  to  Lake  Pleasant. 
The  road  touches  the  lake  at  its  nortlieastern  end,  where  there 
is  a  collection  of  smnmer  hotels,  known  as  Newton's  Corners; 
and  then  skirting  the  north  shore  runs  to  the  village  of  Sage- 
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ville,  the  county  seat  of  Hamilton  County.  Sageville  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  smallest  shire  town  in  the  State, 
although  it  represents  the  third  largest  county.  There  are 
hardly  enough  houses  to  warrant  calling  it  a  village. 

Lake  Pleasant  is  nearly  five  miles  long  by  two  wide,  with  an 
altitude  of  1,706  feet  above  the  sea,  and  flows  into  the  east 
branch  of  the  Sacandaga  River,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Hudson.  The  drive  along  its  north  shore  is  a  very  pleasant  one, 
the  view  embracing  the  high  wooded  slopes  on  the  opposite  side 
amid  whose  foliage  summer  cottages  appear  in  various  places  to 
good  advantage. 

At  its  western  end  a  small  inlet,  of  a  few  rods  in  length,  leads 
directly  into  Bound  Lake,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sheets  of 
water  in  the  entire  forest.  This  lake  is  not  round,  but  crescent- 
shaped,  and  is  about  four  miles  long.  It  has  clean,  rocky 
shores,  and  is  further  adorned  by  a  lovely  island,  situated  half- 
way along  the  inner  curve  of  the  crescent.  The  view  across  this 
lake  from  the  hotels  at  Sageville  is  superb,  its  bright  waters  and 
pleasant  shores  being  encircled  by  distant  mountain  ranges  that 
frame  it  like  a  picture.  As  there  are  seven  Round  Lakes,  or 
Round  Ponds  in  the  Great  Forest,  the  citizens  of  Sageville, 
deeming  it  worthy  of  a  more  distinctive  name,  have,  after  due 
consultation  in  the  matter,  rechristened  it  Sacandaga  Lake,  and 
the  latter  designation  has  accordingly  been  used  on  the  map  just 
issued  by  the  Commission.  For  similar  reasons,  the  little  lake 
near  by,  formerly  known  as  Long  Lake,  has  also  been  renamed, 
and  bears  the  more  appropriate  name  of  Fawn  Lake. 

From  Sageville  a  good  road  leads  eight  miles  to 

PiSEOO  Lake, 

another  favorite  resort  for  sportsmen  and  summer  campers. 
This  lake  is  six  and  a  half  miles  long  and  over  one  mile  wide. 
There  is  some  cleared  land  along  the  southern  shore;  but  on 
the  opposite  side  a  mountain  ridge,  covered  with  a  dense  forest, 
rises  steeply  and  forms  a  shelter  for  the  cottages  and  camps 
which  nestle  at  the  watei^'s  edge  along  its  base.  The  lake  takes 
its  name  from  old  "  Pezeeko,"  an  Indian  hunter,  who  once  lived 
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a  lonely,  secluded  life  upon  its  shore.  .  Oxbow  Lake  is  near 
Piseco,  and  lies  along  the  road  from  Sageville.  It  is  a  prettj 
sheet  of  water,  about  two  miles  long,  with  high,  well  wooded 
shores. 

From  Lake  Pleasant  there  are  trails  leading  northward  into  a 
part  of  the  forest  which  is  less  frequented  than  any  other,  and 
which  contains  some  good  hunting  ground,  its  inaccessibility 
having  preserved  the  fish  and  game.  Prominent  among  its 
lakes  are  Spruce  Lake,  Balsam  Lake,  The  Cedar  Lakes  and 
Leaver  Pond.  A  road  leads  also  to  Lewey  Lake,  another  favor- 
ite resort  for  hunters;  but  the  latter  place  is  reached  easier 
from  Indian  Lake,  via  Blue  Mountain  Stage  Line. 

Mention  should  be  made  here,  also,  of  the 

West  Canada.  Lakes, 

which,  on  account  of  their  wild  beauty,  secluded  situation,  and 
remarkable  abundance  of  fish  and  game,  are  entitled  to  some 
space  in  any  report  on  the  Adirondack  wilderness.  These  lakes 
are  about  fifteen  milefe  northwest  of  Lake  Pleasant,  from  which 
place  they  art*  accessible  by  a  hunter's  trail  only;  although,  for 
part  of  the  distance,  there  is  an  old,  abandoned  wagon  road. 
They  have  an  elevation  of  2,348  feet  above  tide,  and  are  the 
fountain  head  of  the  West  Canada  Creek,  the  principal  tributary 
of  the  Mohawk. 

The  lakes  which  are  rather  email  —  about  one  mile  long  each  — 
are  situated  on  one  of  the  great  "divides"  of  the  wilderness. 
Within  a  radius  of  four  miles  are  other  lakes  and  ponds  from 
whence,  in  an  opposite  direction,  the.  Cedar,  Miami  and  Jessup 
Rivers  flow  to  the  Hudson,  and  the  Moose  and  Black  Rivers  to 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  lakes,  separately,  are  known  as  the  West,  Middle,  and 
East  Oanada,  and  are  called  the  West  Canada*  because  they  are 
the  source  of  the  West  Canada  Creek.  They  are  on  Township 
8,  Moose  River  Tract  adjoining  the  large  presewe  of  the 
Adirondack  League  Club,  but  in  a  locality  so  remote  that  it  is 

*  These  lakes  should  not  be  confounded  with  Fish  Lake  and  Caroga  Lake  In  Fulton  Oounty 
which  are  alsj  known  as  "The  Canada  Lakes." 
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never  reached  by  the  tourist,  and  but  seldom  by  the  hunter. 
There  are  no  waterways  by  which  the  tourist,  with  his  guide- 
boat,  can  i)euetrate  this  i^egion,  nor  traveled  roads  over  which 
he  can  ride.  Although  one  of  the  most  secluded  spots,  it  is 
equal  to  any  in  all  the  points  needed  for  a  sportsman's  ideal 
camp.  The  axe  of  the  lumberman  has  not  yet  been  heard  in 
these  woods;  the  hills  and  lakes  still  retain  their  primeval 
beauty.  To  the  tired  invalid  or  easy-going  tourist  the  region 
of  these  wild  lakes  will  be  an  unknown  land  for  a  long  time  to 
come;  but  to  the  hardy  sportsman,  willing  to  undertake  the 
journey,  it  will  pix)ve  a  ''Happy  Hunting  Ground.'' 

The  State  owns  a  large  amount  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Pleasant  and  IMseco  Lake,  which  has  been  increased  by  the 
purchases  made  by  the  Commission  during  the  past  year.  The 
land  about  the  Cedar  Lakes  and  Lewey  Lake  is  owned  almost 
entirely  by  the  State,  and  the  scattering  lots  in  the  adjoining 
town  of  Benson  have,  through  recent  purchases,  been  converted 
into  a  solid  tract. 

In  returning  to  the  Mohawk  Valley  from  the  Lake  Pleasant 
region,  the  trip  may  be  pleasantly  varied  by  driving  from  Piseco 
Lake  to  Glowers ville  —  by  way  of  Arietta — the  road  running 
along  the  borders  of  Fish  Lake*  and  Caroga  'Lake.  The  former 
is  a  beautiful  forest  mere,  with  a  large  number  of  summer  resi- 
dences scattered  among  the  groves  along  its  bank. 

Essex  Couoty. 

But  any  report  on  the  Adirondack  Plateau  would  be  incom^ 
plete  that  failed  to  make  some  mention  of  that  interesting 
region  in  Essex  County  which  lies  along  the  highway  running 

Fbom  Long  Lakb  to  Soheoon  Eivbb. 

This  locality  is  generally  approached  from  the  terminus  of  the 
Adirondack  Railway,  at  North  Creek,  from  which  point  a  good 
road  runs  northward  to  Newcomb,  and  the  Adirondack  Club 
House,  intersecting  near  Tahawus  Post-office  the  highway  that 
runs  east  and  west  between  Long  Lake  and  Lake  Champlain. 


*  Alio  known  ag    The  OanadA  Lakeo." 
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Leaving  the  railway  station  at  North  Creek,  the  ascent  com- 
mences immediately;  but  the  road  is  kept  in  good  condition,  and 
a  team  can  be  sent  along  at  a  pleasant  pace.  Far  nine  miles 
the  country  is  open  farming  land,  and  then,  having  passed 
through  the  villages  of  Olmstedville  and  Minerva,  the  border 
of  the  forest  is  reached  soon  after  passing  through  the  latter 
place.  But  few  tourists  travel  this  route,  the  road  being  used 
almost  exclusively  by  those  interested,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  the  lumbering  operations  which  are  carried  on  in  the 
Newcomb  and  Marcy  region. 

Soon  after  entering  the  forest,  a  road  branching  off  to  the 
west  is  passed,  which  leads  to  the  groun,ds  of  the  Adirondack 
Preserve  Association,*  about  eight  miles  distant.  This  club 
owns  4,583  acres  in  Township  16,  Totten  and  Crossfield  Pur- 
chase, Essex  CJounty,  well  located  for  sporting  purposes  and 
recreation.  Mink  Lake  and  one  of  the  many  "  Loon  "  Lakes  are 
included  in  this  preserve. 

Before  reaching  Aiden  Lair  the  road  enters  Township  26,  and 
for  six  miles  passes  through  large  tracts  of  State  land,  the  most 
of  thi«  township  having  been  acquired  through  defaulted  taxes 
in  1877.  Some  of  this  land  has  been  denuded  by  fire,  but  it  was 
not  burned  so  badly,  but  that  it  is  now  reforesting  itself.  Of 
these  burned  tracts  there  is  one,  in  particular,  which  offers  an 
interesting  study  in  reforestation,  owing  to  a  peculiarity  in  the 
process.  The  thick  growth  of  small  poplar  and  cherry  which 
sprang  up  immediately  after  the  fire  is  rapidly  dying  off  and 
disappearing;  but  it,  in  turn,  is  being  succeeded  by  a  promising, 
vigorous  growth  of  spruce  and  balsam. 

In  this  vicinity  there  is  another  piece  of  second  growth  which 
is  composed  largely  of  white  pine.  The  trees  are  strong  and 
thrifty,  and  in  a  few  years  will  be  large  enough  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes.  This  second  growth  white  pine  is  inferior  to  the 
original.  The  trees  are  smaller,  very  knotty,  and  yield  but  little 
clear  stuff.    Still,  the  knots  are  small,  red,  and  sound,  and  the 

*  There  !■  an  '^Adirondack  dub  Preaerre (100,000  acres);  an  ^'Adirondack  Mountain 
Bfloerve  "  (80,000  acres);  and  "Adirondack  League  aub ai«iO0O  acres)  and  the  ''Adirondack 
rrcserie  Association   (4,688  acres). 
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lumber  meets  with  a  ready  sale.  The  time  is  near  when  the 
propagation  of  this  pine  must  enter  largely  into  our  forest 
management. 

The  tract  of  second  growth  white  pine  just  referred  to  lies 
along  the  road  that  runs  from  Minerva,  through  the  Hoffman 
Township,  within  and  near  the  southeastern  boundary  of  the 
Park.  The  land  was  once  cleared  and  used  for  fanning  purposes; 
but  it  was  abandoned,  and  it  is  now  overgrown  with  a  thrifty 
crop  of  conifers.  Had  these  lands  been  Jenuded  by  fire,  instead 
of  farming,  the  resulting  crop  of  trees  would  have  been  of  a 
different  kind.  Poplars  and  pin  cherries  would  probably  have 
appeared  in  that  case.  Tlie  fire  burns  into  the  ground,  and 
destroys  every  hidden  seed.  Other  seeds,  distributed  by  well- 
ki'own  agencies,  are  subsequently  deposited  on  its  arid  surface, 
of  which  the  poplar  and  bird  cherry  are  the  only  ones  that  will 
germinate  in  the  then  unfruitful  soil. 

The  tourist  who  may  have  seen  the  name  Aiden  Lair  on  his 
map,  will  note  with  some  surprise  the  entire  absence  of  any 
village  or  post-oflSce  at  the  spot  designati?d  by  this  euphonious 
and  attractive  name.  A  neat  and  comfortable  hotel,  which 
serves  as  a  wayside  inn  for  tc^amsters  and  sportsmen,  is  the  only 
building  to  mark  the  town  whose  prospectus  never  materialized. 

Just  beyond  Aiden  Lair,  the  road  crosses  the  Boreas  River  on 
a  substantial  iron  bridge,  newly  erected.  There  is  little  of 
scenery  or  interest  along  this  drive  as  compared  with  other 
localities  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  large  tracts  thinned  by  fire 
or  marred  by  petty  unsuccessful  attempts  at  farming,  are  some- 
what depressing.  Occasionally  some  pretty  bit  of  forest  scenery 
relieves  the  monotony  of  the  ride;  notably  so,  the  grove  of  tall, 
symmetrical  balsams  that  line  the  i"oad  along  the  valley  at  Van- 
dorwerker  Creek.  Five  miles  from  Kewcomb  the  east  and  west 
highway  referred  to  is  reached,  and  then,  turning  to  the  west, 
the  thirty  miles  drive  from  North  Creek  Station  ends  at  New- 
comb  Village. 

But,  starting  from  Long  Lake,  and  taking  the  main  highway 
leading  eastward  to  the  Schixjon  River  and  Lake  Champlain, 
Newcomb  Village  is  reached  by  a  drive  of  fourteen  miles,  the 
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road  leading  the  entire  distance  through  the  magnificent  forest 
which  covers  Township  20.*  In  winter  the  drive  along  this 
forest  road  is  delightful;  and  if  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  pass 
along  soon  after  a  storm,  the  drooping  branches  of  the  cone- 
shaped  balsams,  heavily  laden  with  their  clinging  mantle  of 
snow,  afford  a  rare  and  beautiful  sight  However  grand  the 
deciduous  trees  maj'  appear  in  their  autumn  dres-s  of  scarlet 
and  gold,  they  are  not  more  bcnutiful  than  the  evergreens  when 
clad  in  the  ermine  robes  of  winter. 

Newcomb  Village  is  small,  and  the  farm-houses  composing  it 
are  scattered  along  the  road  for  a  mile  or  more.  It  contains  a 
church,  store,  poet-oflSce,  printing  office,  blacksmith  shop,  and  a 
large,  comfortable  hotel ;  and,  during  winter  time,  the  lumbering 
in  its  immediate  vicinity  creates  considerable  business.  The 
population  of  the  entire  town  of  Newcomb,  including  the  tillage, 
numbered  237  by  the  census  of  1880,  and  does  not  vary  much 
from  that  now.  Although  the  village  has  never  been  known  as 
a  summer  resort,  it  is  not  without  advantages  in  this  respect, 
having  a  good  elevation,  surrounding  forests,  pure  air,  mountain 
scenery,  pretty  lakes,  and  fair  hotel  accommodation.  Mount 
Goodenow  is  situated  near  the  village  to  the  southwest,  while  to 
the  north  the  peaks  of  Santanoni,  Golden,  and  others  of  the 
Marcy  Range  are  in  plain  view.  Two  handsome  bodies  of  water, 
Rich  Lake  and  Lake  Harris,  adjoin  the  village,  and  lie  along  the 
north  side  of  the  road.  These  lakes  are  closely  connected,  and, 
together,  are  nearly  five  miles  long,  affording  some  pleasant  boat- 
ing, while  the  inlet  to  Rich  Lake,  Fishing  Creek,  is  noted  for  its 
abundant  supply  of  trout. 

Following  up  Fishing  Creek  a  short  distance,  and  thence  up 
through  Lily  Pad  Pond,  Long  Pond,  Catlin  Lake,  and  Round 
Lalce,  all  connected  in  one  chain,  the  end  is  reached  at  the 
Hendrick  Spring,  one  of  the  most  remote  resources  of  the  Hudson 
River.  Round  Lake  and  Hendrick  Spring  are  on  Township  50, 
nearly  all  of  which  belongs  to  the  State.  Catlin  Lake  is  a  quiet, 
secluded  spot,  away  from  the  route  of  summer  travel,  although 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  highway,  and  is  seldom  visited 


*  Not  the  Township  20  (Hacomb's  Purchase),  In  which  Uie  Upper  Saranao  Lake  is  situated. 
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except  by  flshennen  and  hunters.  It  is  a  charming  spot  Its 
shores  are  well  wooded,  with  here  and  there  a  beach  of  clean, 
white  sand,  while  on  every  side  the  mountains  rise  grandly  in 
picturesque  forms. 

But  the  most  beautiful  lake  in  all  this  region  is  Newcomb 
Lake,  or  Lake  Delia,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  It  is  situated  four 
miles  from  the  village,  from  which  a  road  leads  thence  through  a 
grand  piece  of  forest,  and  along  a  ridge  that  offers  at  one  point 
a  magnificent  view  of  Mount  Mclntyre,  Golden,  and  Marcy. 
The  lake  is  over  two  miles  long,  is  crescent-shaped,  and  embel- 
lished with  several  beautiful  islands.  Santanoni,  one  of  the 
largest  mountains  in  the  State,  stands  near  by,  its  dark,  green 
slopes  commencing  at  the  water^s  edge;  while  on  the  opposite 
side  stand  the  rounded  cones  of  Moose  and  Baldwin  Mountains. 
This  gem  of  the  wilderness,  with  its  sparkling  surface  set  with 
emerald  islands,  has  often  been  pronounced  the  fairest  lake  in 
all  the  Adirondacks.  It  certainly  is  unsurpassed  by  any  in  its 
marvelous  beauty. 

At  the  outlet  of  this  lake  is  a  dam  built  by  lumbennen  to  store 
the  water  which  was  used  each  spring  in  flooding  out  the  logs  that 
were  drawn  to  the  lake  and  piled  oh  the  ice  during  the  winter. 
Of  late  years  many  of  the  lumbermen  have  become  alive  to  the 
fact  that  Adirondack  property  has  a  value  for  esthetic  as  well 
as  commercial  purposes;  and  this  dam  was  constructed  so  that  as 
soon  as  the  logs  were  floated  out  in  the  early  spring  the  water 
could  be  drawn  down  to  its  natural  level,  and  thus  avoid  killing 
the  trees  which  thickly  line  the  shores  of  the  lake.  The  water 
was  stored  each  sx^ring  for  about  ten  days  only,  and  then  the  dam 
was  lowered  to  the  natural  level.  As  a  result,  there  is  not  a 
dead  tree  along  the  shore,  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  reckless 
destruction  of  timber  and  scenery  resulting  from  different 
methods  in  other  places. 

Leaving  Newcomb,  the  eastern  highway  leads  to  the  Schroon 
River,  twenty-seven  miles  distant,  over  a  roadbed  that  is  fairly 
smooth  and  in  good  order.  For  the  most  of  the  way  the  forests 
along  the  road  have  disappeared,  either  through  attempts  at 
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fanning,  op  by  flres  which  were  widespread  and  disastronB  in 
their  effect. 

Eight  miles  east  of  Newcomb  is  Tahawus  Post-office,  better 
known,  perhaps,  aa  the  Lower  Iron  Works.  A  road  branches 
here  to  the  north,  leading  to  the  Upper  Works,  ten  miles  distant, 
the  site  of  the  old  abandoned  iron  works  previously  described. 
At  Tahawus,  or  the  lower  village  as  once  called,  a  dam  was 
thrown  across  the  Hudson,  making  a  back  flow  to  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Sanford,  which  enabled  the  company  to  float  their  barges. 
These  boats  carried  supplies  to  the  Upper  Works,  and  returned 
laden  with  ore.  The  Adirondack  Club,  whose  headquarters  are 
at  the  Upper  Works,  have  a  club-house  also  at  the  lower  village, 
or  Tahawus  Post-office. 

Driving  on,  the  road  runs  for  a  few  niiles  through  Township 
30,  nearly  all  of  which  is  owned  by  the  State.  But  in  passing 
through  it,  the  view  is  not  an  encouraging  one.  In  no  place 
throughout  the  Great  Forest  are  the  ravages  from  flre  so 
apparent  as  here.  It  is  worse  even  than  the  burned  district  in 
Township  26,  on  the  road  from  North  Creek. 

Another  noticeable  thing  in  passing  through  Township  30  is 
the  frequent  occupancy  of  State  Lands  by  the  farmers,  most  of 
whom  have  comfortable,  neat  looking  farm-houses.  This 
peculiar  and  perplexing  condition  of  affairs  was  caused  by  the 
pecimiary  failure  of  a  large  land-owner  from  whom  these  farmers 
had  bought  land  under  contract.  But  the  proprietor,  failing  in 
business,  allowed  the  land  to  be  bid  in  by  the  State  for  taxes, 
leadng  the  farmers  without  any  deeds;  and  losers, 
also,  of  the  various  amounts  which  they  had  paid  on 
their  contracts.  Although  the  property  now  belongs  to 
the  State,  the  cleared  land  is  still  assessed  to  these  individuals 
by  the  town  assessors,  and  the  taxes  are  paid  by  the  farmers 
under  the  mistaken  idea  that  they  will  thereby  obtain  a  title. 

At  one  place  in  Township  30  a  road  branches  off  to  the  north 
leading  to  the  Boreas  I'ond,  a  mountain  lake  situated  near  the 
Adirondack  Club  Preserve,  amid  the  grand,  rugged  scenery  of 
the  Boreas  Kange. 
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Crossing  the  Boreas  River,  near  Nelson  La  Bier's  farm,  at  the 
little  hamlet  known  as  Boreas  River  Post-office,  the  road  ascends 
the  ridge,  beyond  which  lies  the  valley  of  the  west  branch  of 
the  Schroon  River.  Passing  Sand  Pond  Mountain,  with  its 
impressive  outlines,  the  road  descends  into  the  valley  and  follows 
the  windings  of  the  west  branch  through  some  picturesque 
scenery.  The  mountains  of  the  Blue  Ridge  stand  on  the  south 
side  of  the  stream,  and  though  they  do  not  attain  any  remark- 
able elevation,  their  bold,  massive  cliffs  tower  above  the  valley  in 
fascinating  grandeur.  Happy  the  tourist  who  has  a  camera 
ready  at  this  stage  of  his  journey. 

Opposite  the  Blue  Ridge  a  road  turns  off  to  the  north,  which 
running  past  Clear  Pond  leads  to  Elk  Lake,  a  pleasant  summer 
resort,  five  miles  from  the  main  road.  From  Elk  Lake  a  trail  of 
six  miles  leads  over  the  Boreas  Mountain  to  the  Upper  Ausable 
Pond. 

Emerging  from  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  the 
west  branch  joins  the  main  stream  of  the  Schroon  River,  near 
"  Root's,"  and  the  road,  passing  through  the  valley  of  the  Schroon 
River,  turns  to  the  right  and  runs  southward  to  Schroon 
Lake,  nine  miles  distant. 

From  the  village  of  Schroon  River  to  where  the  road  crosses 
the  stream  at  the  Falls,  the  Schroon  River  forms  the  natural 
boundary  of  the  Park.  Though  the  forest  does  not  come  down 
to  the  river,  the  flats  along  its  west  bank  are  more  or  less  over- 
grown with  trees  and  brush;  and  it  would  be  well  to  adopt  the 
river  as  a  boundary  as  far  as  the  Falls  Bridge,  in  order  to  fore- 
stall the  petty  farming  operations  and  clearing  of  lan4,  which 
are  too  apt  to  result  in  forest  fires. 


Adirondack  Guides, 


A  prominent  feature  of  Adirondack  life  is  the  large  number 
of  guides,  whose  services  are  indispensable  to  the  tourist  in 
his  journeyings  through  the  wilderness.  The  fisherman  and 
hunter,  also,  will  find  that  success  is  largely  dependent  on  the 
assistance  of  an  intelligent,  skillful  guide. 

True,  a  person  could,  if  necessary,  dispense  with  their  services 
to  some  extent;  but  only  at  the  cost  of  considerable  labor  and 
inconvenience.  Those  who  can  afford  it  will  find  that  employ- 
ing a  competent  guide  is  a  judicious  expenditure.  He  earns 
his  money.  If  a  tourist  needs  his  services,  he  provides  a  boat 
and  guides  the  way;  pulls  at  the  oars,  through  sun  and  rain, 
for  twenty  or  thirty  miles  a  day;  takes  the  boat  out  of  the 
water  at  various  places,  and,  putting  it  on  his  head,  carries  it 
over  the  portages,  some  of  which  are  four  miles  long.  The  fish- 
erman needs  his  services;  for  the  guide  knows  better  than  any- 
one else  just  where  to  drop  in  a  line  to  catch  the  fish;  just 
where  the  spring-holes  are  in  which,  during  hot  weather,  the 
speckled  trout  may  be  found.  In  deer  hunting,  the  guide  climbs 
the  mountain  side  in  search  of  the  "signs'*  on  which  to  put 
out  the  hounds  that  are  chained  to  his  belt;  shows  the  sports- 
man on  which  "runways"  the  deer  will  be  most  apt  to  pass; 
and,  when  the  animal  is  killed,  "  dresses  "  the  carcass,  and  carries 
it  to  camp.  The  guide  is  also  necessary  in  camping  out.  He 
knows  where  the  cool  spring  or  brook  may  be  found  by  which 
the  tent  must  be  pitched,  or  the  shanty,  built  of  boughs  or 
bark,  erected.  He  prepares  the  bed  of  balsam  twigs,  and,  being 
a  good  axeman,  provides  the  wood  for  the  fire  which  burns 
brightly  each  night  before  the  camp,  furnishing  light  and  warmth, 
and  the  most  attractive  feature  of  camp  life.  He  is  skilled  in 
cooking;  in  addition  to  trout  and  venison  smoking  hot,  he 
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will  serve  his  guests  with  Adirondack  flapjacks  and  other  tempt- 
ing dishes  peculiar  to  his  woodland  cuisine.  Happy  the  tourist, 
fisherman,  or  hunter,  who  can  secure  the  services  of  a  com- 
petent guide. 

The  guides  are,  for  the  most  part,  intelligent,  sober,  and 
industrious.  That  there  should  be  some  exceptions  is  natural; 
but  they  are  few.  During  the  winter  many  of  them  work  in 
the  lumber  camps.  When  the  ice  goes  out  with  'the  spring 
freshets,  they  join  the  river  drivers,  and  work  at  driving  logs, 
an  employment  for  which  strong,  active  men  are  always  i» 
demand. 

Soon  after  the  ice  goes  out,  which,  in  our  northern  laker 
occurs  often  in  May,  the  fishing  season  opens.  The  large  num 
ber  of  sportsmen  who  throng  into  the  woods  in  May  and  June, 
on  every  railroad  and  from  every  direction,  furnish  employment 
for  a  large  number  of  guides.  The  guide  provides  a  boat,  fur- 
nishes bait,  carries  the  boat  over  the  trails  leading  to  the  neigh- 
boring ponds  or  streams,  cleans  the  fish,  and  packs  them  properly 
in  case  the  fisherman  wishes  to  carry  some  of  them  home.  He 
is  of  great  assistance,  also,  in  pointing  out  the  exact,  circum- 
scribed spots  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  cast  a  line  in  order  to 
catch  trout,  places  which  a  fisherman  unacquainted  with  the 
locality  would  seldom  find. 

With  the  close  of  the  spring  fishing  the  season  for  summ^ 
boarders  and  tourists  commences,  and  the  guide  locates  at  or 
near  a  summer  hotel.  If  a  guest  needs  hi»  services  he  will  be 
found  at  evening  about  the  piazzas,  or  in  the  "guide  house," 
where  he  sits  and  smokes  and  listens  to  the  interminable  stories 
which  are  an  interesting  feature  of  that  spot.  During  the  hotel 
season  his  principal  employment,  if  in  the  Lake  Region,  consists 
in  carrying  tourists  over  the  long,  hundred-mile  routes  which 
traverse  the  wilderness  in  various  directions.  He  also  secures 
considerable  patronage  from  the  trippers,''  parties  who  make 
short  trips  through  the  lakes  to  some  other  hotel  for  dinner, 
returning  at  night.  Although  the  fishing  is  poor  during  the 
summer  months  he  finds  frequent  employment  with  persons  — 
often  ladies  —  who  want  to  try  their  luck  witli  hook  and  line, 
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and  who  generallj  succeed  in  getting  some  fisK,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  pleasant  outing.  In  the  mountain  region,  the  guides  during 
the  summer  season  are  in  demand  for  mountain  climbing,  camp- 
ing-out parties,  picnics,  and  brook  fishing. 

With  the  closing  of  the  sunmier  hotels  the  hunting  season 
opens,  and  the  guides  find  employment  with  the  deer  hunters 
whose  hounds  make  the  woods  echo  until  the  leaves  have  fallen. 
And  now  comes  the  time  when  the  distinction  between  the  real 
guide  and  one  who  is  a  mere  boatman  is  quickly  apparent 
Many  of  the  sportsmen  go  into  camp  during  the  shooting  or 
hounding  season.   The  guide  must  then  have  a  boat,  pack-basket, 
rifle,  and  hound  of  his  own,  and  must  understand  handling 
each  one  of  the  four.   He  must  be  able  to  pull  a  good  oar  so  as 
to  head  off  a  deer  in  the  lake  and  keep  it  there  awhile,  if  neces- 
sary; he   must  be  able  to  carry  a  pack-basket  loaded  heavily 
with  food,  dishes,  and  camp  equipments;  he  must  be  a  quick, 
sure  shot  with  a  rifle,  able  to  kill  a  running  deer  at  twenty- 
five  rods;  and  must  be  enough  of  a  woodsman  to  know  how, 
when,  and  where  to  "  put  out "  hounds  so  that  the  deer  will  go 
to  the  runways  where  his  hunters  are  stationed.    If  his  patron 
wants  to  indulj^fe  in  the  questionable  sport  of  "jacking''  or 
night  hunting,  he  must  be  proficient  in  rigging  up  a  jack,  or  a 
head-light  cap,  and  to  paddle  his  boat  through  the  darkness 
with  that  absolutely  noiseless  motion  which,  to  many,  is  the 
great  charm  of  night  hunting.    When  the  deer  is  killed,  he  must 
know  how  to  cut  it  open,  take  out  the  inwards,  wash  and  dress 
it,  get  it  to  camp,  and  hoist  it  on  the  "  pole."    He  must  be  able 
to  run  a  good  camp;  must  be  handy  in  pitching  a  tent  or  building 
a  shanty;  ready  in  cutting  wood  and  keeping  up  a  fire  that  will 
not  smoke  his  guests  into  a  fit  of  profanity;  and  last,  but  above  all, 
he  must  be  a  good  cook,  neat  in  his  personal  habits,  and  cleanly 
in  all  his  cooking  arrangements.    This  may  be  thought  an 
uncommon  list  of  i-equirements;  but  there  are  plenty  of  Adiron- 
dack guides  who  can  fill  the  bill  in  every  particular. 

Many  of  the  guides  are  retained  for  the  entire  Season  by  cot- 
tagers or  campers.    Some  of  the  most  competent  ones  are  hired 
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by  the  year  as  gamekeepers  or  guides  on  private  preserves 
and  by  sportsmen's  clubs. 

A  guide  in  traveling  through  the  lakes  generally  carries  only 
one  person  in  his  boat,  but  will,  if  .asked  to  do  so,  take  an 
additional  passenger  without  extra  charge.  The  boats,  which  by 
some  unwritten  law  are  painted  blue,  are  from  fifteen  to 
seventeen  feet  long,  weigh  from  sixty-five  to  seventy-eight 
pounds,  and  cost  about  sixty-five  dollars. 

The  oarsman  sits  near  the  bow,  with  his  passenger  in  the 
stern,  and  the  extra  passenger,  if  any,  on  a  middle  seat.  On 
landing  at  a  "  carry the  guide  picks  up  the  boat  and,  turning  it 
bottom  upwards,  places  it  oaer  his  head,  with  its  weight  resting 
en  his  shoulders,  using  a  neck-yoke  for  that  purpose.  The  pas- 
senger is  expected  to  carry  his  own  "  duffel "  or  luggage,  which 
should  be  limited  to  a  small  hand-satchel  and  a  rubber  coat 
Sometimes  a  party  will  employ  an  extra  guide  to  run  a  baggage 
boat,  in  which  case  he  looks  after  the  duffel.*  Where  the  port- 
ages are  short  the  guide  carries  his  boat  across;  but  on  some  of 
the  longer  ones,  roads  have  been  made,  and  a  boat- wagon,  rigged 
for  this  particular  purpose,  is  used  to  transport  the  boats  aad 
baggage  across,  a  fee,  varying  from  seventy-five  cents  to  one 

*  **  Duffel "  is  the  curious  uiune  applied  by  Edward  Eggleston  to  a  rolume  of  short  stories 
tflsued  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  In  his  preface  the  author  explains  the  use  of  the 
word  duffel  as  follows,  and  it  is  a  very  Interesting  etymological  explanation : 

The  once  famous  Mrs.  Annie  Grant— known  hi  literature  as  Mrs.  Grant,  of  Laggan— spent  * 
part  of  her  childhood  bi  our  New  York  Albany,  then  a  town  almost  whoUy  given  to  traffic  with 
the  aborigines.  To  her  we  owe  a  description  of  the  setting  out  of  the  young  American-Dutch 
trader  to  ascend  the  Mohawk  in  a  canoe,  by  laborious  paddling  and  toilsome  canying  around 
rifts  and  falls  in  order  to  penetrate  to  the  dangerous  region  of  the  tribes  beyond  the  Six  Nations. 

The  outfit  of  the  young  "  bushlafer,^*  as  such  a  man  was  called  in  the  still  earlier  Dutch 
period,  consisted  mainly  of  a  sort  of  cloth  suited  to  Indian  wants.  But  there  were  added  minor 
articles  of  use  and  fancy  to  please  the  youth  or  captiTste  the  imagination  of  the  women  in  the 
tribes.  Oombs,  pocket  mirrors,  hatchets,  knlTes,  jews-harps,  pigments  for  painting  the  face 
blue,  yellow  and  yermilion,  and  other  such  things  were  stored  away  in  the  canoe  to  be  spread 
out  as  temptations  before  the  eyes  of  some  group  of  sayages  rich  in  a  winter^  oatch  of  furs. 
The  cloths  sold  by  the  traders  were  called  duffel,  probably  from  the  place  of  their  origin,  the 
town  of  Duffel  in  the  Low  Oountries.  By  degrees  the  word  was,  I  suppose,  transferred  to  the 
whole  stock  and  a  trader's  duffel  included  all  the  miscellany  he  carried  with  him. 

The  romantic  young  bushlaf  er,  eager  to  accumulate  mooey  enough  to  marry  the  maiden  he 
has  selected,  disappeared  long  ago  from  the  watercourses  of  northern  New  York.  In  his  place  an 
equally  interesting  figure— the  Adirondack  guide— narigates  single-handed  the  rivers  and  lakes 
of  the  "  North  Woods."  By  one  of  those  curious  cases  of  transference  that  are  often  found  Ib 
etymology,  the  guide  still  carries  duffel,  like  his  predecessor;  but  not  for  Indian  trading.  The 
word  with  him  corers  also  an  hidefinite  collection  of  objects  of  manifold  use. 
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9ollar  and  fifty  cents,  being  charged  for  the  service  in  each 
case.  This  fee  must  be  paid  by  the  tourist,  instead  of  the  guide. 
There  are  some  long  carries,  however,  on  which  there  are  no 
boat-wagons  —  Bottle  Pond  Carry,  on  the  Tupper  Lake  route, 
for  instance,  which  is  over  four  miles  long  —  and  over  which  the 
guides  carry  their  boats  on  their  heads  the  entire  distance. 

In  the  mountain  region,  where  mountain  climbing  and  camp- 
ing out  are  a  prominent  feature  of  summer  life,  the  guides  pro- 
vide dishes,  cooking  utensils,  and  tents, —  carrying  them  in  the 
peculiar-shaped  "pack-basket,"  made  for  the  purpose,  which 
he  slings  upon  his  back  and  shoulders  with  leathern  straps. 
The  guides  in  the  mountain  region  are  good  cooks,  noticeably  so 
In  Keene  Valley,  some  of  wham,  on  the  Upper  Ausable  Pond, 
can  prepare  a  meal  that  will  rival  the  Wishes  offered  by  the 
high-priced  chef  of  a  summer  hoteL 

The  Adirondack  guides  have  formed  an  association,  with  local 
organizations  in  various  localities  —  at  the  Saranacs,  Paul 
Smith's,  Long  Lake,  etc. —  each  local  organization  being  repre- 
sented in  the  association  by  a  member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee. The  officers  of  the  association  are:  Honorary  president, 
Verplanck  Colvin,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  vice-presidents,  Thomas  Red- 
wood, Paul  Smith's,  N.  Y.;  Alonzo  W.  Dudley,  Saranac  Lake,  N. 
Y.;  secretary,  John  H.  Miller,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.;  treasurer, 
F.  D.  Kilburn,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

In  its  constitution,  which  is  printed,  there  may  be  found, 
among  others,  the  following  paragraphs:. 

ARTICLE  L 

Sec.  1.  This  organization  shall  be  called  the  Adirondack  Guides' 
Association. 

Sec.  2.  The  object  of  this  association  shall  be  to  promote  and  facili- 
tate travel  in  the  Adirondacks;  to  secure  to  the  public  competent  and 
reliable  guides,  thus  assuring  the  welfare  of  tourists  and  sportsmen;  to 
aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Forest  and  Game  Laws  of  this  State; 
to  secure  wise  and  practical  legislation  on  all  subjects  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  Adirondack  region;  to  maintain  a  uniform  rate  of 
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wages  of  gnidee;  and  to  render  financial  amistance  to  its  members  in 
case  of  sickness  or  other  disability,  or  to  their  families  in  case  ot  the 
death  of  such  members. 

!ABTICLE  IL 
Membership. 

Sec.  1.  Any  person,  to  become  a  member  of  this  association,  must 
be  (first)  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  have  a  perma- 
nent residence  within  the  State  of  New  Tork;  (second)  be  at  least 
twenty-one  (21)  years  of  age,  and  have  been  known  as  a  resident  of 
the  Adirondacks  for  fifteen  years;  (third)  an  Adirondack  gnide,  having 
at  least  three  years'  experience  as  such;  (fourth)  be  a  weU-eqmpped, 
competent  and  in  every  way  reliable  gaide. 

ARTICLE  Vni. 
Rate  of  Wages  of  Guides. 

The  uniform  rate  of  wages  of  the  guides,  who  are  members  of  this 
association,  shall  be  three  dollars  (Id)  per  day,  and  their  ordinary 
expenses. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

The  memberH  of  this  association  shall  assist  each  other  in  obtaining 
employment  in  preference  to  those  who  are  not  members,  and  they 
shall  respect  each  other's  rights  to  camps  owned  or  built  by  them. 
**••«*• 

The  Adirondack  guides,  although  there  is  a  regiment  of  them, 
in  number,  wear  no  distinctive  costume,  each  one  dressing  as  his 
taste,  purse,  or  circumstances  may  dictate.  'It  would  be  useless 
to  suggest  the  adoption  of  a  costume.  Anything  like  a  uniform 
would  be  regarded  by  them  as  a  sacrifice  of  their  independence. 
Some  of  them  are  negligent  and  careless  as  to  their  personal 
appearance,  which  is  unfortunate;  for  as  a  class  they  are  fine- 
looking  men,  well  built,  with  attractive,  intelligent  faces.  There 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  adopt  some  simple,  character- 
istic costume,  suitable  to  their  work,  with  some  slight  variation 
to  designate  each  locality. 

^J'he  guides  are  earnest  advocates  of  forest  preservation.  They 
are  always  on  the  alert  to  prevent  forest  fires,  and  will  never 
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leave  a  camp-fire  burning  at  any  spot  where  they  may  have 
halted  for  a  meal  or  for  the  night.  Before  departing  they  will 
extinguish  every  spark,  carrying  water  for  a  distance,  if  neces- 
sary, to  do  so.  They  are  always  prompt  in  cautioning  smokers 
against  throwing  lighted  matches  or  cigar  stumps  in  the  dead 
leaves,  and  are  ready  to  remind  the  piarty  of  disastrous  forest 
fires  which  started  from  just  such  causes. 

Adirondack  guides  do  not  roam  aimlessly  through  the  entire 
wilderness  in  search  of  employment.  Each  one  attaches  him- 
self to  some  particular  locality,  and  is  known  or  referred  to  by 
the  locality  to  which  he  belongs.  Men  are  spoken  of  as  Fulton 
Chain  guides,  Meacham  Lake  guides,  Mirror  Lake  guides,  etc., 
because  they  find  employment  in  that  particular  locality,  and 
remain  there  when  not  engaged.  Whenever  they  go  elsewhere 
with  a  tourist  they  return  to  their  starting  place  immediately 
after  being  paid  off,  without  waiting  to  get  a  passenger  for  their 
return  trip.  It  is  a  rule,  strictly  adhered  to,  that  the  guides  in 
each  locality  are  entitled  to  the  patronage  of  all  tourists^ 
travelers,  or  sportsmen  starting  out  on  trips  from  that  par- 
ticular place. 

The  regulai-  pay  of  a  guide  is  three  dollars  per  day  and  his 
expenses,  including  his  time  and  expenses  in  returning  to  the 
point  from  which  he  started.  This  latter  charge  is  not  generally 
understookl,  and  not  infi-oquently  results  in  some  lively  discus- 
sion before  the  bill  is  paid.  The  charge,  however,  is  a  perfectly 
proper  one,  as  anyone  will  see  on  considering  the  matter  for  a 
moanent. 

For  instance, —  a  tourist  hires  a  guide  to  take  him  from 
Paul  Smith's  to  Blue  Mountain  Lake,  a  much  frequented 
route,  requiring  a  three  days'  ride.  For  the  three  days* 
journey  he  must  pay  the  guide  three  dollars  per  day, 
and  must  pay  for  the  board  and  lodging  of  the  guide  at 
the  hotels  along  the  way;  and,  in  addition,  must  pay  the  charges 
for  hauling  the  boat  over  the  carrys  on  which  there  are  boat- 
wagons.  The  guide's  board  on  this  route  will  cost  from  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  to  two  dollars  per  day,  guides  being 
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been  so  much  misifnderstanding  as  to  the  rates  where  a  guide 
maJies  a  return  trip  alone. 

Many  will  be  surprised  at  the  number  engaged  in  this  busi- 
ness throughout  the  wilderness.  In  the  following  list  will  be 
found  the  name  and  post-office  address  of  626  guides.  In  pre- 
paring this  list  an  elfort  was  made  to  include  only  such  guides 
as  were  known  to  be  competent  and  reliable.  Doubtless,  some 
names  have  been  omitted  which  should  appear  in  this  list.  The 
compilation  of  such  a  peculiar  directory  was  necessarily  a  diffi- 
cult task. 

In  addition  to  this  list  there  are  nearly  as-  many  more 
who  are  boatmen  rather  than  guides;  also  many  who  render 
occasional  services  to  sunmier  people  or  sportsmen,  but  who  do 
not  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  business  during  the  season. 

Prefixed  to  each  local  list  is  given  the  names  of  some  of  the 
more  prominent  places  of  interest  to  which  the  guides  of  that 
particular  locality  are  accjastomed  to  take  people.  Lack  of 
space  would  not  permit  mention  of  all  the  attractive  resorts 
to  which  they  go. 

ST.  REGIS  GUIDES. 

Paul  Smith's  —  The  Sabanacs  —  Tuppeb  Lakes  —  Bog  Rivbb 
Chain  —  Blue  Mountain  Lake — Raquette  Lake  —  Big  Moose — 
Fulton  Chain. 

James  Jaques.  Thomas  N.  Clark. 

Thomas  F.  Redwood.  John  Redwood. 

Alfred  H.  Otis.  .  Albert  S.  Otis. 

Frank  Otis.  Myron  Otis. 

James  Betters.  George  W.  Moody. 

Frederick  W.  Rorke.  Edward  Rorke.  * 

John  Rorke.  Frederick  E,  Martin, 

Douglas  E.  Martin.  Henry  H.  Martin. 

Patrick  H.  O'Neil.  Fillmore  Maloney. 

John  McLaughlin.  Charles  Quartiers. 

Abner  Tyler.  James  M.  Cross. 

Frank  Blanchard.  Moses  Sawyer. 

John  Sawyer.  Chester  McCaffrey. 

P.  O.  Address*:  Paul  Smith* s^  Franklin  Co,,  N,  Y. 

*  In  some  instancefl,  in  these  llstB,  the  s^uides  who  live  elsewhere  have  a  different  addreM, 
but  letters  in  such  cases  would  be  forwarded  or  remailed  to  them. 
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MEACHAM  GUIDES. 


Mbacham  Lakb — Osgood  Rivbb  —  Hatbs  Bbook  —  Sr.  Rsau 
RiYBB '—  Madawasga  —  Db  Bab  Mouktaih  —  Thb  Sabajtacs. 


William  H.  Sprague. 
James  IL  Bean. 
R.  H.  Maynard. 
Lyman  DeBar. 
R.  E.  Woodruff. 
Andrew  Rogers. 
George  Laware. 
Fremont  Fuller. 


Lucien  Trim* 
E.  P.  Perkins. 
Charles  M.  Haskina. 
Halsey  Sprague. 
Matthew  Johnson. 
Oeorge  Selkirk. 
Eugene  Smith. 


P.  0.  Addrew  :  Duane^  Franklin  Co.,  IST.  T. 


DUANE  GUIDES  (LADD'S). 

Paui  Smith's  —  MoOolluh's  —  Mbachah  Lakb  —  Duanb  Lakb  — 
Loon  Lakb  —  Lakb  Titus  —  Statb  Dam  —  Eaqlb  Pobd  —  Dbbb 
RiVBB  —  St.  Rbois  Riybb. 

William  Sprague.  Robert  A.  Ladd. 

F.  A.  Van  Wert  John  Maynard. 

P.  0.  Address :  Duane^  FrwnJdm  Co.^  IT.  Y. 


,  McCOLLUM  GUIDES. 

St.  Rbgis  Lakbs  —  Mbacham  Lakb  —  Follbksbt  and  Osgood 
Ponds  —  Rainbow  Lakb  —  Thb  Sabanacs  —  Chain  Ponds  — 
RiCB  Pond. 

James  Skiff.  George  Skiff. 

Warren  Sprague.  Henry  Somers.  ^ 

Eugene  Smith.  Daniel  McNeil. 

George  U.  McNeil,  Jr.  Zebulon  Roabare. 

Ernest  Hinkson. 

P.  0.  Address:  PavZSndtKsyFrcmUm  Co.^  N.  T. 
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SANTA  CLARA  GUIDES. 

St.  Rxgib  Rivbb  —  Blub  Mountain  —  Long  Pond  —  MoEnxbt 
Pond  —  Follsnbbt  Pond  —  Mbaoham  Lablb. 

£.  L  Brown.  A.  A.  Phelps. 

Jolin  Edwards.  Edward  Dows. 

John  McNeiL  George  Campbell, 

W.  D.  Allen.  E.  0.  Falconer. 

John  Farmer,  Jr.  Ifillard  Sabin, 

P.  0,  Address  :  SarUa  Gla/ray  IVanMm  Oo.^  N.  Y. 


RAINBOW  GUIDES. 

Rainbow  Lakb  —  Round  Lakb  —  Loon  Lakb  —  Jonbs  Pond  — 
Osgood  Pond  —  Mbacham  Lakb — Sabanao  Rivbb  —  St.  Rbgis 
Lakbs. 

Frank  M.  Wardner.  Lorenzo  Chase. 

John  Matthews.  Dayton  Bryant. 

P.  0,  Address  :  JtainboWj  Frcmklm  Co.^  Y. 


BLOOMINGDALE  GUIDES. 


Thb  Sabanacs  —  St.  Rbgib  Watbbb  ^  Big  Clbab  —  Whitbfaob 
Mountain  —  Mabcy  and  McIntybb  Rangb  —  Rainbow  Lakb  — 

AUSABLB  RiYBB. 


Gardner  Maloney. 
Ahaz  Hayes. 
George  Martin. 
Orrin  Otis, 
tt  L.  Abbott. 
John  Witcher. 
George  Coolin. 


Jacob  Hayes. 
Rawson  L.  Hayes. 
Ezra  Brace. 
E.  L.  Patterson. 
H.  L.  Abbott. 
James  Patterson. 
Frederick  Barnes. 


P.  0,  Address  :  Bloomrngdale^  Essex  Co.^  N»  Y. 
45 
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LOON  LAKE  GUIDES. 

St.  Rxois  Watxbs  —  Sabanac  Riybb  —  Rainbow  Lakb  —  OftoooD 
Pond  —  Mbacham  Labb  —  Thb  Tuppbbs  —  Sabanacb  —  Blub 
Mountain  —  Fulton  Chain. 

Fremont  F.  Smith;  Charles  Stickney. 

Cyrus  Stioknej.  Simeon  Washburn. 

Henry  Abbott.  E.  M.  Merrill 

Patrick  Buckley.  James  Williams. 

Michael  Healey.  Eugene  Keith. 

Oliver  Dupre. 

P.  0.  Address  :  Loon  Lake,  FrcmJdm  Co.y  -ZT.  Y. 


CHATEAUGAY  GUIDES. 

IJppxB  Chatbaugat  Lakb  —  Lowbb  Chatbaugat  Lakb — Chat- 
BAUGAT  Chasm -^CHAzr  Lakb  —  Lyon  Mountain  —  Pluhadobb 
Pond —  Raggbd  Lakb. 


William  Smith. 
R.  M.  Shults. 
Milton  Chesmore. 
D.  S.  MerriU. 
J.  W.  Davis. 
C.  W.  Bellows. 
Ruf  us  Robinson,  Jr. 
George  Cook. 
M.  V.  B.  Shults. 

P.  0.  Add/reee  :  ChaAewagay  Lake,  Clinton  Co.,  Jf\  Ti 


Shepherd  MerriU. 
Milton  Chesmore. 
Charles  E.  MerriU. 
W.  P.  MerriU. 
Tyler  Harris. 
Nathaniel  Collins. 
James  K.  Smith. 
Warren  Fifield. 


CHAZY  GUIDES. 

Chazy  Lakb — Chatbaugay  Lakbs — Chazy  Rivbb — ^Lyon  Moun- 
tain —  Sabanac  Rivbb  —  Silvbb  Lakb. 

Arza  Turner.  Charles  Turner. 

Frank  Turner.  Benjamin  St.  Germain. 

Moses  Minie.  Henry  Sweeney. 

G^eorge  Storrs.  'Charles  Storrs. 

Joseph  Harris. 

P.  0.  Address  :  Dannemora,  Clinton  Co.,  -flT.  Y. 
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BELLMONT  GUIDES, 

Bagobd  Lakb  —  Ingbaham  Pond — Bound  Pond  —  State  Dak  — 
JjAJSjt  Titus  —  Ghatxaugat  Lakss  —  Plumadobs  Pond  —  Salmon 

iPOND. 

William  Smith.  Abraham  Lester. 

Alanson  Butterfield.  Andrew  Butterfield. 

Charles  Jones.  Willard  Ansbach. 

P.  0.  Add/re88  :  Motmtam  VieWy  FramMm  Co.^  N.  Y. 


LOWER  SARANAC  GUIDES, 
Sabanao  Lakz  —  Paul  SMrrn's  —  Ampersand  Pond  — Tuppxb 
Lakes  —  Bog  Biveb   Chain — Raquette   Riyeb  —  Blub  Moun- 
tain Lake — Fulton  Chain. 


Eagene  Allen. 

Hiram  Benham. 

Lowell  Brown. 

Andrew  Baker. 

Calvin  Brown. 

Charles  CovelL 

Charles  Bartlett. 

Edward  Cagle. 

Elmer  Dookam. 

Henry  Davis. 

'Alonzo  W.  Dudley. 

Frank  Davis. 

Lather  Evans. 

John  Foster. 

Arlo  Flagg. 

Edward  Flagg. 

Silas  Flagg. 

Perley  Graves. 

Thomas  Healey. 

George  E.  Johnson. 

John  King. 

Robert  King. 

Douglas  Kingman. 

Edward  bewis. 

Joseph  Lamoy. 

John  H.  Miller. 

Benjamin  R.  Moody. 

Robert  Moody. 

«Tidd"  Moody. 

"Cleve"  Moody. 

Bansom  Manning. 

William  Manning. 

Stephen  Martin. 

Charles  Martin. 

George  Mussin. 

Theodore  Melvin. 

Charles  McCoy. 

Robert  Nichols. 

Thomas  Peacock. 

Anson  Parsons. 

Reuben  E.  Sumner. 

Peter  Solomon. 

Howard  Slater. 

Warren  J.  Slater. 

William  Steams. 

Simeon  Torrance. 

John  Turner. 

Carlos  Whitney. 

Warren  Bryant. 

Charles  Bryant. 

Hosea  Colbath. 

Frederick  Colbath. 

James  Moody. 

John  Slater. 

Gkorge  Sweeney. 

P.  0.  Address :   Saromac  Lakej  Franklin  Co.,  iT.  Y. 
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UPPER  SARANAC  GUIDES. 

Sasajstao  Lakes — Paul  Smith's — Big  Clsab — Loon  Lakr^ 
TuppxB  Lakbs  —  Boo  RiTBB  Chain  —  Raquxttb  Riyxb  —  Blub 
Mountain  Lake  —  Fulton  Chain. 


Charles  Austin. 
Charles  McCaffrey 
George  Otis. 
Edward  Otis. 
Justin  Farrington. 
David  Kronk. 
Ransom  Sweeney. 
William  MerriU. 
James  O'Malley. 


Millard  Derby. 
Peter  0*Malley. 
Wesley  Wooda 
Burt  Kronk. 
Henry  Kempton. 
Joseph  Otis. 
Burt  Proctor. 
William  Keith. 
Barl  Derby. 


John  Derby. 

jP.  0.  Address  :  Sa/rcmao  Inn^  Fvimklm,  Co.y  IT.  JPl 


LAKE  PLACID  GUIDES* 

Laki£  Placid  —  Mount  Mabcy  —  McInttbb  —  WmTEVAoa  - 
Indian  Pass  —  Ausablb  Riybb — Silybb  Lakx  —  Thb  Sabanaos- 
Ampxbsand  Pond. 


Edward  Brewster. 
Miles  Kennedy. 
Edward  Kennedy. 
John  Hanmer. 
Samuel  Bartoa 
Marshall  Lamoy. 
«Cash"Lamoy. 
Arthur  Hayes. 
Ellsworth  Hayes. 
Harvey  Alford. 


Martin  Brewster. 
Melvin  Kennedy. 
John  Ormsby. 
James  H.  Stanton. 
James  Kelly. 
Albert  Billings. 
Rufus  Alford. 
Charles  Stevens. 
Henry  Hanmer. 
Henry  Packard. 


Qeorge  Alford. 

P.  0.  Add/resa:  Lake  Placid^  Essex  Co.^  N, 


RAY  BROOK  GUIDES. 
L^KE  Placid  —  Mibbob  Lakb  —  Ray  Bbook  —  Sabanao  Lakbs- 
Whitefacb  Mountain  —  Ausablb  Rivbb. 
John  Foster.  McDonough  Lamoy. 

William  Ames.  Daniel  Ames. 

P.  O.  Address :  Ray  BrooJcy  Essex  Co.^  N.  Y. 
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ADIRONDACK  LODGE  GUIDES. 

MouHT  Masct —  Mount  McInttsb  — ^Moitnt  Job  —  Indian  Pass — 
Ayalanchb  Pass — Clbab  Lake — Lakb  Coldxn — Ayalanohx 
Lakib — Pbxston  Ponds. 

Willard  Streeter.  Charles  Wood. 

Bagene  Smith. 

P.  0.  Address :  NoHK  Elba,  Essex  Co.,  N.  T. 


TUPPER  GUIDES. 

Tuppxa  Lakxs — Bbayxb  Rtvxb  —  Boa  Ritxb  Chain — Mud 
Lakb — Hobsbshob    Pond  —  Thb    Sabanacs — Paul    Smith's  — 
Raqubttb    Rivbb — Blub    Mountain    Lakb  —  Bottlb  Pond— 
Long  Lakb  —  Fobkbd  Lakb  —  Fulton  Chain. 
Ernest  H.  Johnson.  Frank  Johnson. 

William  Dakett.  Daniel  Hennessy. 

Gkorge  Davis.  Gteorge  Pelleren. 

George  Pittenger.  Daniel  Hinksoiu 

Harvey  Freeman.  James  McBride. 

Charles  McBride.  Fred.  J.  Moody. 

.George  Huntington.  Charles  Lester. 

.John  Batler.  James  Butler. 

George  Davis.  George  La  Fountain. 

P.  0.  Address :  Moody ,  Frwnklm  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BEAVER  RIVER  GUIDES. 

NUMBEB  FOUB — Bb  AVBB  LaKB — StILLWATBB — TWITOHBLL  CbBBK- 

Rbd  Hobsb  Chain — Thb  Tuppbbs — Indbpbndbncb  Cbbbk- 
Ottbb  Lakb. 

Christopher  Wagner,  William  R.  Smith, 

Charles  H.  Smith.  James  C.  Dunbar. 

Ezra  Wetmore.  Martin  Segoves. 

Eugene  Barrett.  Mark  Smith. 

Charles  Griffiths.  James  Lewis. 

Robert  Griffiths.  John  Hitchcock. 

Henry  Lotman.  Isaac  Stone. 

P.  0.  Address :  Numher  Four^  Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Bepobt  or  TSM  FoswaT  CQMMisaioir. 


OSWEGATCHIE  GUIDES. 


Obakbsbbt  Laks —  Obwbqatchib  Riyeb —  Stbbnbebg's  —  Tna 
Plaiks  —  Stab  Lakb — Lakb  Bokapabtb  —  Obassb  Bivxb. 


Byron  McCollum. 
George  Toimg. 
George  Partlow. 
George  Nairn. 
H.  N.  MuUen. 
Irving  Ackerman« 
John  Monaghan. 
Bdgar  Mantle. 
Aaron  Humes. 
Loren  Taintor. 

P.  0.  Address: 


Edward  Young. 
Webster  Partlow. 
Charles  Schuyler. 
John  McBroom. 
Frederick  Phelps. 
George  Muir. 
William  Mantle. 
Warren  Humes. 
William  Cole,  Jr. 
Charles  Davis. 
Ha/rrisville^  Lewis  Oo.y  iT.  Yi 


GRASSE  RIVER  GUIDES. 

Childwold  Pabk — Lakb  Massawbfib — Catamount  Pond— 
Cbanbbbbt  Lakb — Baqubttb,  St.  Rbgis,  and  Gbassb  Rtvbbs — Sil* 
TBB  Lakb  —  Boa  Bivbb  Chain  —  Thb  Tutfbbs. 


Robert  McCuen. 
Ira  Doz. 

John  W.  ffinkston. 
Spenser  E.  WoodrufE. 
Charles  H.  Gale. 
Arthur  Gale. 
Solomon  R.  Benham« 
Edwin  Shumway. 
Moses  St.  Germain. 
Preston  Shurtliff. 
Dean  Seavey. 
Hubert  Ferry. 

P.  0.  Address : 


William  H.  Storrs. 
Thomas  RodwelL 
S.  H.  Marden. 
Alvin  Grale. 
Frank  Gale. 
H.  B.  Marden. 
George  Shumway. 
Hiram  Hutchins. 
C.  F.  Bruce. 
Samuel  Bartlett. 
James  Carberry. 

Gale^  St.  Imorence  Oo.y  JV*  Ti 
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CRANBERRY  LAKE  GUIDES. 

Bia  CSAKBBBBT  LaKIB— OSWSGATCHIB  RlYSB — StBBKBSBG'b — ThB 

Pljjks  —  Gbassb  Biybb  —  Childwold  Pjlbk  —  Lakb  Massa* 
WBPiB  —  BogRitxb  Chain — Hobsxbhob  Pond  —  Thb  Tuppbbs— > 
SiLYBB  Lakb  Chain. 

Chauncey  Westoott.  Donald  Stewart. 

William  Rasbach.  HarriBon  RasbaoK 

Albert  ThompsoiL  George  Bancroft. 

Willard  Howland*  Kelson  Rowland 

Warren  Bnllook.  Bernard  BumiB. 

P.  0.  Address :  Sa/rewood^  St.  Lavyrence  Co.y  IT.  Y. 


Blub  Mountain 
FoBKBD  Lakb  — 
Chain  —  Raqubttb 
Nbwcomb  Lakb. 

Ferrand  B.  Austin. 
Henry  D.  Aostin. 
Melvin  Benhanu 
Otis  Betts. 
James  BisselL 
Charles  B.  Cole. 
Charles  K  Cole. 
Simeon  Cole. 
Alva  Cole. 
Clayton  Cole. 
William  Cnllen. 
Edward  CnUen. 
O.  D.  Hough. 
Howard  J.  Hanmer. 
Robert  Hartson. 
Benjamin  HalL 
Charles  LapelL 
Orin  B.  LapelL 
"Captain  "Parker. 


LONG  LAKE  GUIDES. 

Lakb  —  Raqubttb  Lakb  ~  Fulton  Chain -» 
Thb    Tuppbbs — Bottlb    Pond  —  Sum  Pond 
RiYBB — Thb   Sabanacs  —  Paul  Smith's  — 

Arthur  Cary. 
Nelson  Cary. 
Reuben  Cary. 
R.  J.  Dunning. 

B.  F.  Emerson. 
Wallace  Emerson. 
Andrew  Fishor, 
William  Oillies. 
David  Helms. 
John  Helms. 
David  Hough. 
Joseph  Hanmer. 
Amos  Hough. 
Charles  E.  Hanmer. 
Curtis  HalL 
David  Keller. 
John  LapeU^  Jr. 
Justin  Lamos. 

C.  H.  Palmer. 
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Lester  Palmer. 
Frank  Plumley.* 
J.  D.  Plumley  * 
John  E.  Plumley.* 
Riley  Plumley.* 
Handy  Plumley.* 
George  Palmer. 
William  Robinson* 
AmoB  Robinson. 
John  Riokertson. 
Isaac  Sabattis.! 
Harry  Sabattis.t 
Charles  Sabattis.f 
Willard  Sutton. 

P.  0.  Address: 


George  Stanton. 
Lorenzo  Towns. 
Archie  Talbot. 
Harry  Williams. 
Boyden  Robinson* 
John  Robinson* 
Isaac  Robinson. 
Lyman  RnsselL 
George  W.  Smith. 
Gilbert  Stanton. 
Edward  Stanton. 
Calvin  Towns. 
Joseph  Welch. 
William  Wilson. 

Zakey  Hamilton  Co.^  iiT.  Y. 


RAQUETTE  GUIDES. 

Raqusitb  Riybb  — Mabion  Rivbb — Blub  Mouhtaik  Lakb- 
Ftotok  Chain — Bio  Moosb — Fobkbd  Lakb-^Thb  Tuppbbs- 
Raqubttb  Riybb — ^Long  Lakb — Thb  Sabanacs — 'Paxtl  Smith's. 

Samuel  Jenkins. 


Jerome  Wood. 
William  Ballard. 
J.  O.  A.  Bryere. 
William  Cornell. 
James  Harrington. 

Doc**  (Francis)  La  Prairie. 
"  Cal  ^  (Alexander)  La  Prairie. 
John  Crogan. 
Edward  Martin. 
John  A.  Jones. 
Seth  M.  Pierce,  Jr. 
John  J.  Richards. 


Wesley  Bates. 
Alvah  Dunning. 
Richard  Bennett. 
Arthur  Sheldon. 
Paul  Tibbets. 
Hiram  Steers. 
Andrew  Syms. 
Seth  M.  Pierce. 
Clifton  Pierce. 
George  Jenkins. 
Warren  Steers. 


P.  0.  Add/reas :  Raquette  Lake^  MamiUon  Oo.y  N.  Y. 


•  AH  aoDi  of  **  HoDMt  Jobn/^  See  Adirondack  Mumij'i  ^  Ulet. 
t  S<ms  of  MltdhaU  BabAtfciiL  the  old  IndiAn  guide. 
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BLUE  MOUNTAIN  GUIDES. 

Blub  MouirrAiN — ^Eaglb,  Utowava,  and  Baqustte  Laxxs — ^Lokg 
Lakb  —  RAQuirrnB  Ritxb — Sabanao  Lakbs  —  Paul  Smith's  — 
Fulton  Chaik — Fobkbd  Lakbb  —  Thb  Tuppbbb. 


Charles  W.  Blanohard. 
Michael  McGaire. 
Gborge  Bendey. 
Daniel  Kelley. 
DeForest  Bird. 
William  Taher. 
Duane  Fuller. 
Henry  Taylor. 
Ralph  Merwin. 
Michael  Flory, 
P.  D.  Smith. 


William  Kelly. 
J.  B.  McLanghlin. 
Schuyler  Eathan« 
Lemuel  Eathan. 
Edward  Bird. 
Arthur  Blanchard. 
George  W.  Fuller. 

A.  M.  Hammond. 

B.  F,  Merwin. 
Norris  P.  Hal6. 
Charles  Spring. 


P.  0.  Address  :  Blue  Mountain  Laksy  HwmXUon  Co.^  If.  Y, 


KEENE  VALLEY  GUIDES. 

AusABLB  Lakbs — Chapsl  Pond — Elk  Lakb — Clbab  Lake — Mt. 
Mabcy — BoBBAs  Ranqb  —  Ayalanchb  Pass. 


Melvin  J.  Trumbull. 
Arthur  TrumbulL 
E.  Beede. 
Edward  Phelps. 
Melvin  Hathaway. 
Frederick  Lamb. 
John  Brown. 
Harry  Beede. 

P.  0.  Address: 


Legrand  Holt. 

C.  W.  TrumbulL 

Charles  Beede. 

James  Owen. 

Wesley  ("Pete")  Lamb. 

Frank  Holt. 

Ferdinand  Beede.  . 

George  Hamer. 

VaUe^y  Essex  Co.,  N.  T. 


NEWCOMB  GUIDES. 
Catlin  L4KB — Rich  L^kb — Long  Lakb — BobbasRtvbb — ^Bobbas 
Pond  —  Pbbston  Ponds — Lakb  Sanfobd  —  Lakb  Hbndbbson  — 
Indian  Pass  —  Ayalanchb   Pass  —  Lakb  Coldbn  —  Opalbsobnt 
RiYBB  —  Mt.  Mabct. 

Harrison  Hall.  Alexander  Hunter. 

John  HalL  James  Wilcox. 

Warren  Williams.  Daniel  Wetherbee. 

46 
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Samael  Parker.  Arthur  Braley. 

FraDklin  C.  Chase.  Da^id  Eenison. 

BeDjamin  Lahey.  Edward  Dimmook. 

John  Oriffin.  Stephen  D,  Lamos. 

Charles  Robinson.  .  Cornelias  MoCloskey. 

Denmark."  K  Jamison. 

P.  0.  Address :  Newoomh^  Essex  Co.^  N. 


NORTH  HUDSON  GUIDES. 

BoBBAs  BiYSB— Elk  Lakx  —  Schbooh  Riybb — Bobbas  Poitd — 
Mt.  Mabct  —  Nbwcomb  Lakb. 

Alonzo  Jordan.  George  Jordan. 

Frank  Spragne.  William  Forbes. 

Joseph  Hanmer.  Henny  Thilo. 

Edward  Johnson.  Frank  Elliott 

P.  0.  Add/ress:  North  Hudson^  Essex  Co.j  IT.  T. 


AIDEN  LAIR  GUIDES. 

BoBBAfi  RiYBB — EEbwitt  Lakb— Lakb  Balfoub — ^Vabdbbwbbkbb 
Cbbbk — Catlin  Lakb  —  Township  26. 

Oliver  Daniels     Oinshang  Frederick  Loveland. 

Morris  Loveland.  John  Loveland. 

Harry  Loveland.  Walter  O'Connor. 

Frederick  Raymond.  William  Raymond. 

P.  0.  Add/ress :  Mmerva^  Essex  Co.^  ilT. 


ELIZABETHTOWN  GUIDES, 
Mt.  Hubbicanb — Giant  Mountain  —Putnam  Pond — Elk  Lakb- 

BOQUBT    RrVBB  —  AUSABLB    RtVBB  —  RoOT'S  —  SCHBOON  RlVBB- 

Nbw  Pond  —  Lincoln  Pond  —  Thb  Ravbn. 

M.  B.  Davis.  Morton  Davis. 

Joseph  Emmett.  John  James. 

George  James.  Douglas  Dunning. 

James  Laverty.  William  Laverty. 

Allen  Laverty. 

P.  0.  Address :  EUzaketktovm^  Essex  Co.y  N. 
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SCHROON  GUIDES. 

SCHBOON  LaKX — BsaIItLaKX — ^LaKS  PHUU.OH — ^FBiBBms  LAKa~ 
BOBBAS  BlYBB  —  BOOX'S. 

B,  p.  Wickhanou  Qeorge  W.  Wiokham. 

Joel  BeDjamin.  Edward  Jenoks. 

Kathan  Jenoks.  Frederick  Jenoks. 

Miohael  Jencks.  William  Jencks. 

BjTon  Enoz.  Alfred  Richards. 

William  Taylor.  Frederick  Sheey,  Jr. 

Bamice  Holly.  Charles  Bump. 

AUen  Bump.  Nathan  Sherman. 

P.  0.  Address ;  Sohroon  Lake^  JSssex  Co.y  N.  7.- 


LUZERNE  GUIDES. 

Lakb  Luzbbnb — Lakb  Obobob — Sacabdaga  Rivbb — Nobih 
RivBB— Stobt  Cbbbk. 

Duane  Chadwiok.  Gteorge  Anderson. 

T.  a  Taylor.  George  Clunis. 

P.  0.  Add/ress :  iMzeme^  Wa/rren  Co.j  -ST.  Y. 


INDIAN  LAKE  GUIDES. 

Indian  Lakb  —  Lbwbt  Lakb  —  Cbdab  Lakbs  —  Cbdab  Biybb-t- 
Chain  Lakbs  —  Bobbas  Biybb  —  Nbwcob:b  Lakb  —  Snowt 
Mountain. 


D.  IL  ("Bat**)  Farrington. 
Fayette  N.  Weller. 
Nathaniel  Locke. 
Marvin  T.  Locke. 
Joseph  Locke. 
Orrin  Cross. 
Oscar  Cross. 
Dyer  Daniels. 
James  Burke. 
William  Hutchins, 
Thomas  Savage. 
William  Starbuck. 

P.  0,  Add/ress:  Indian 


Henry  ("  Comical  Brown. 
Willard  B.  Locke. 
Hosea  G.  Locke. 
George  Pashley. 
Henry  Aldrus. 
Clarke  Cross. 
Herbert  Farrington. 
^Philander  Shaw. 
Arvin  Hutchins. 
•"Allie"  Porter. 
Chauncey  Hill. 

LaJce^  Stmdlton  Co.^  -ZT.  PI 
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CEDAR  RIVER  GUIDES. 
>    CxDAB  Rum— Hkadquabtebs     Moosb  Lakx— Cxdab  Laks&^ 

IkDIAK     CLBABINa  —  MOOBB    RlYXB  —  FuLTOK     ChAIN  —  InBIAV 

Lakb  —  Sbybk  Chain  Lakbs. 

OarloB  Hutohins.  Edward  Smith. 

Frank  Wood.  Edward  Gerard. 

George  Raymore.  O.  A«  Cole,  Jr. 

P.  0.  Address :  India/n,  Lake^  Hamilton  Co.^  ilT.  Y. 


MOOSE  RIVER  GUIDES  («  KENWILL'S 
M008B  Lakb  —  Cbdab  Rivbb — Wakblbt'b  —  Cbdab  Laub  — 
South    Bbanch    Moobb    Rivbb  —  Indian    Clbabeno  —  Fultoh 
Chain  —  Raqitbttb  Lakb  —  Long  Lakb — Indian  Lakb. 

Jofiiah  Brown.  Joseph  La  Prairie. 

George  Raymond.  Henry  Bennett. 

P.  0.  Address :  India/n  Lake^  HamiMon  Co.^  IT.  Y. 


LEWEY  LAKE  GUIDES. 
Lbwbt   Lakb  —  Indian  Lakb  —  Cunjamuok   Cbbbk  —  Chain 
.Lakes  —  Cbdab  Riybb  —  Jbssup  Ritbb  —  Snowt  Mountain. 

James  McCormic.  James  Sturges. 

John  Starges.  Hubert  Danforth. 

Frank  Washburn.  Elmer  Osgood. 

P.  0.  Address  :  lndi<m  Lakcy  Samilton  Co.^  JT.  Y. 


NORTH  RIVER  GUIDES. 

Thibtbenth  Pond — Indian  Lakb — Chain  Labubs  —  Lbwbt 
Lakb  —  Bobbab  Rivbb. 

Richard  Burch.  Henry  Straight 

Frank  Maxam.  Warren  Woodward. 

J.  C.  Bennett. 

P.  0.  Address :  North  Bwery  Warren  Co.^  ilT.  Y. 
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LAKE  PLEASANT  GUIDES. 

Lake  Plbasant — Sacandaga  Lakb — Pisbco  and  Oxbow  Lakbs-^ 
GsDAB  Lakes — Canada  Lakes  —  Cunjamuck  Cbbsk — Jessup 
BiYEB Lbwet  Lake. 


Edwin  Gonrtney. 
Chaanoey  Courtney. 
Frederick  Coaghman. 
Floyd  Abrams. 
William  Cole. 
Sealon  Clark. 
Benajah  Page. 
Perry  Page. 


Warren  Courtney. 
Hugh  Call 
George  Burton. 
David  Abrams. 
William  N.  Courtney. 
James  Sturges. 
Abram  Lawrence. 
Ralph  Page.  • 


P.  0.  Add/reas :  SagemUe^  IlamilUm  Co.^  ilT.  Y. 


MOREHOUSE  GUIDES. 

WiLinrBT  Lake — Piseco  Lake — Mobbhouse  Lake — Canada 
Cbbbks  —  Cedab  Lakes — Woodhull  Lakbs. 
Theodore  Beymonda.  Henry  Kreutzer. 

Charles  Hoffmeister. 

jP.  0.  Add/resB :  Morehovsemlle^  HamUUm  Co.^  JT.  Y. 


WOODHULL  GUIDES. 

Moose  Biveb  —  Woodhull  and  Bisbt  Lakes  —  Canada  and 
Cedab  Lakes  —  Indian  Cleabinq  —  Fulton  Chain  —  Big 
Moose. 

George  Parker.  John  Commerford. 

Edwin  Turk.  L.  O.  Gardner. 

William  Stell.  H.  L  Spinning. 

P.  0.  Address  :  White  Lake  Comers^  Oneida  Co.^  JUT.  Y. 


BIG  MOOSE  GUIDES. 

Moose  Biyeb  —  Bio  Moose  Lake  —  Twitchell  Lake  —  Big  Saf- 
FOBD  Lake  —  Independence  Lake  —  Fulton  Chain  —  Queeb 
Lake  —  Raquette  La^b. 

Richard  Crago.  J.  J.  Rose. 

T.  J.  Rose.  J.  H.  Higby. 


d(S6  RSPOBT  Ot  TMB  FOBMST  OOMMISSIOIT. 

William  Dart.  H.  D.  Groat 

Gkrrett  Biggs.  Cyrus  Wood, 

mio  Ball.  William  Ball 

Robert  Roberts. 

P.  0.  Address :  Big  MoosCy  Herkimer  Co.,  iT.  Y. 


OTTER  LAKE  GUIDES. 
Ottsb  LiLKB  —  Otteb  Gbbbk  —  Indbpekdxkcb  Rtvbb  —  Indb- 

PBin>BNCB    LjlKB  —  M0O8B    RlYBB  —  BlO    MOOSB    LaKB  —  FULTOK 

Chain — Piwb  Lakbs  —  Middlb  Sbttlbmbnt — Bbaybb  Rivbb  — 
Saffobd  Pond — ^Hitchcock  Laxb  —  Fbnton's. 
Edward  Eirschner.  Charles  M.  Kirschner. 

James  MoConnell.' 

P.  0,  Address :  GlendaLe^  Lewis  Co.j  N.  Y. 


FULTON  CHAIN  GUIDES. 

MoosB  RiYBB  —  Fulton  Chain  —  Big  Moosb  Lakb  —  LmsKiLN 
Lakb — Raqubttb  Lakb — Blub  Mountain  Lakb — ^Thb  Sabanacb~ 
Paul  Smith's — Fobkbd  Lakb  —  Thb  Tuppbbs — Bottlb  Pond. 

Christopher  Gk)odBelL  George  Gk>odselL^ 

Frederick  Hess.  Daniel  Hess. 

Frank  Sperry.  William  Sperry. 

Samuel  Dunakin.  Wellington  Weedmark. 

Eugene  Sorafford.  John  Scrafford. 

Augustus  Sjrphert.  Ira  Hart. 

James  Muole.  Frank  Yule. 

Kicholas  Weston.  David  Cherboneau« 

Frederick  Rivett.  Peter  Rivett. 

Philip  Christy.  Ira  Parsons. 

Benjamin  Parsons.  Frank  Joscelin. 

Charles  Johnson.  John  Wheeler. 

Dennis  Franla.  Edward  Ball. 

Alonzo  Wood.  Oscar  Wood. 

Arthur  N.  Church.  William  Wyman. 

Cornelius  Briggs.  John  Sprague. 

Robert  Dalton.  Merrill  White. 

Archie  Defmarsh.  Frederick  Blakeman. 

Abner  Blakeman.  Frank  Barro. 
Henry  Hart, 

P.  0.  Add/ress:  Old  Forge^  Herkimer  Co.y  N.  Y. 


Destruction  of  Adirondack  Timber  by  Insects. 


.  Of  the  many  elements  at  work  tending  to  the  destruction  of 
our  Northern  Forest,  the  insect  blight  is  one  that  has  not 
received  the  attention  which  so  serious  a  matter  demands.  A 
few  years  ago  one-half  or  more  of  the  large  spruce  in  the 
Adirondacks  was  destroyed  by  an  insect,  or  beetle*  This 
destruction  of  the  spruce  had  scarcely  ceased  when  the  tama»- 
rack  was  attacked,  the  damage  to  the  latter  being  still  mare 
extensive,  and  involving  almost  the  entire  species.  In  the  case 
of  the  spruce,  it  was  estimated  that  about  one-half  of  the  stand- 
ing timber  was  killed;  but  with  the  tamarack  the  loss  is  prac- 
tically a  total  one.  The  spruce  blight  has  been  mentioned  in 
previous  reports  of  this  Department  We  refer  to  it  again,  in 
connection  with  the  loss  of  the  tamarack,  in  order  to  better  dis- 
cuss the  entire  subject  and  certain  questions  growing  out  of  it 

The  decay  of  the  spruce,  so  prevalent  in  late  years  throughout 
the  Great  Forest,  has  entirely  ceased.  Twelve  years  ago  the 
reddish  tinge  of  the  foliage  on  the  blighted  trees  could  be  seen 
in  most  any  part  of  the  wilderness,  giving  to  some  of  the  hill- 
sides and  mountain  slopes  an  appearance  resembling  that  of  a 
forest  which  had  been  scorched  or  killed  by  fire.  This  discolor- 
ation of  the  spruce  leaves  is  no  longer  noticeable.  Most  of  the 
trees  which  were  killed  have  fallen.  Here  and  there  some  of 
the  dead  trees  are  still  standing,  bare  and  leafless,  but 
nearly  hidden  in  the  foliage  of  the  forest. 

The  spruce  blight  seems  to  have  commenced,  or  to  have  been 
noticed  first,  in  1862.  It  spread  through  the  entire  wilderness, 
but  was  particularly  destructive  in  1878.  The  value  of  the 
property  can  not  be  stated  definitely,  but  it  would  reach  an 
immense  amount*  Mr.  Pringle,  in  his  report  on  the  Forests  of 

*  Tenth  OenBOB,  United  States;  YoL  IX,  p.  506:  Beport  on  ForMtry:  Frofenor  Gharlea  8 
Sargent. 
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Northern  New  York,  states  "that  from  one-third  to  one-half  of 
the  fullj-grown  spruce  timber  left  in  the  Adirondack  Region  is 
dead."  Aa  he  had  already  estimated  the  spruce  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks  at  5,000,000,000  feet  in  the  aggregate,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  value  of  the  timber  lost  was  something  appalling.  While 
we  can  not  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Pringle  as  to  the  alarming 
extent  of  the  spruce  blight,  it  is  evident  that  there  was  an 
immense  destruction  of  property  and  a  serious  loss  to  the  State. 

The  death  of  the  spruce  in  the  Adirondacks  has  been 
attributed  to  various  causes.  One  authority  states  ifis  a  reason 
that  it  is  not  a  long-lived  tree,  and  that  these  dead  spruces  were 
matured  trees  which,  having  reached  the  limits  of  their  natural 
existence,  succumbed  to  the  first  unusual  or  severe  visitation  of 
nature,  such  as  an  intensely  cold  winter  or  a  late  spring  frost 

Others,  after  making  a  study  of  the  matter,  were  positive  that 
it  was  due  to  an  unusually  severe  summer's  drought,  unmindful 
of  the  fact  that  the  blight  killed  the  spruce  in  the  wet  swamps 
as  well  as  on  the  dry  slopes. 

Others  claim,  with  good  reasons,  that  it  was  due  to  the 
ravages  of  a  bark-mining  or  tree-boring  beetle  —  the  Dendroc- 
UmtM  rufipennis.  Dr.  J.  A.  Lintner,  our  State  Entomologist,  and 
Prof.  O.  H.  Peck,  State  Botanist,  hold  stoutly  to  the  latter  idea. 
A  full  account  of  this  remarkable  blight,  together  with 
exhaustive  articles  on  the  cause,  by  Dr.  Lintner  and  Prof. 
Peck,  will  be  found  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Forest  Commis-  * 
sion  for  1885. 

Tfhe  tamarack  blight  is  of  more  recent  occurrence,  the  disease 
having  reached  its  culmination  during  the  present  year.  The 
destruction  of  this  tree  was  also  caused  by  an  insect  It  is 
known  as  the  saw-fly,  the  Nematua  Erichsonii. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Lintner,  in  a  report  on  the  Injurious  Insects  of  New 
York,*  says: 

"  The  larch  saw-fly  Is  a  recently  introduced  pest,  having  been  brought 
from  Europe,  it  is  believed,  into  Massachusetts  not  long  prior  to  the  year 
1880,  on  some  European  larches.  It  has  displayed  a  disposition  for  rapid 
distribution,  as  it  has,  within  the  decade,  spread  and  carried  its  ravages 

*  Fifth  Report  on  the  Injurions  and  other  Inseota  of  the  State  of  New  York,  made  to  the 
Begenti  of  the  Uniyenlty,  by  J.  A.  Lintner,  Ph.  D.,  State  Bntomologtat,  Albany:  1880. 
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over  a  large  part  of  New  England,  Canada,  and  the  State  of  New  York. 
It  will  in  the  near  future  probably  extend  its  range  over  all  that  portion  of 
the  country  where  its  food  plant,  the  larch,  occurs.  Originally  feeding 
in  Germany  on  the  Larix  Europosa,  it  seems  to  have  found  our  native 
species,  Larix  Americana,  commonly  known  as  the  tamarack  or  hackma- 
tack, particularly  adapted  to  Its  tastes,  as  shown  In  the  havoc  which  it 
inflicts  in  the  tamarack  swamps  of  New  York  and  New  England. 

"  For  the  present  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  parent  saw-fly  emerging 
from  her  cocoon  in  the  month  of  May,  probably  not  long  there- 
after resorts  to  the  larches  and  inserts  its  oval,  cylindrical  eggs,  according 
to  Dr.  Packard,  in  two  rows  of  incisions  in  the  terminal  shoot  or  one  of 
the  side  shoots,  causing  a  twisting  and  deformity  therein  from  the  pres- 
ence and  growth  of  the  eggs.  The  larvae,  hatching  in  June,  mature 
rapidly,  '  in  from  flve  to  seven  days,  or  not  more  than  ten,'  when  they 
descend  from  the  trees  and  inclose  themselves  within  their  elongate  oval 
cocoons  beneath  moss  or  other  convenient  shelter.  This  occurs  the  last 
of  Jime  or  in  early  July,  in  New  York.  They  remain  imchanged  within 
the  cocoon  diuingf  the  winter  and  assume  the  pupal  form  the  followiuj? 
spring,  as  is  the  habit  of  many  of  the  Tenthredinidce. 

"  Ratzeburg,  in  his  celebrated  work  on  Forest  Insects,  notices  the  occiu*- 
rence  of  this  insect  in  Germany  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  had 
appeared  on  the  larch  in  the  Hartz  Mountains  and  in  the  plains  of 
Holstein,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  attract  the  attention  of  forestry  officers, 
and  it  was  feared  that  it  might  become  injurious.  According  to  Dr. 
Hagen,  it  had  only  been  observed  as  obnoxious  to  the  larch  twice  before 
1840,  and  was  very  rare  in  Europe.  It  was  not  among  the  extensive 
c^lectlons  of  Euroi>ean  Insects  brought  thence  by  him  to  the  Cambridge 
MiLseum. 

"In  the  year  1880,  Professor  C.  S.  Sargent,  Director  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  discovered  larvae  feeding  upon  some 
European  larches,  Larix  Europcxa,  growing  in  the  vicinity.  They  were 
submitted  to  Dr.  Hagen,  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  identified  by  him,  from  the  description  jaid  figures  of  Ratze- 
burg, as  Nematus  Erichsonii  Hartig.  This  is  the  first  record  of  the 
appearance  of  this  saw-fly  in  this  country,  which  soon  thereafter  developed 
destructive  powers  entirely  foreign  to  its  European  character. 

"It  is  reported  as  having  been  injmious  to  larches  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
in  1881,  and  in  1882,  its  operations  were  observed  by  Dr.  Packard,  diu'lng 
the  month  of  August,  in  the  vicinity  of  Brunswick,  Me.,  as  detailed  In 
his  '  First  Report  on  the  Destruction  of  Evergreen  Fwests  in  Northern 
New  England.'     The  same  year  it  also  appeared  in  New  Hampshire. 

Its  Occurrence  in  New  Tork, 

"  The  following  year  (1883)  about  July  twenty-fifth  and  early  in  August 
the  effects  of  the  insect  were  observed  at  Horicon  and  Pottersvllle, 
Warren  county,  and  at  Schroon  Lake  In  Essex  county.  By  the  first  of 
August  the  trees  had  been  defoliated.     The  region  affected  was  very 
47 
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eztenBivei  covering  many  square  miles  in  different  swamps.    It  was  also 

reported  *  f  rom  Schroon  Lake  to  North  Elba  and  about  Mount  Marcy/ 
(Packard.") 

"During  the  years  1884,  1885,  and  1886,  the  same  attack  upon  the 
larches,  or  tamaracks,  as  they  are  more  generally  called,  was  observed 
by  State  Botanist  Peck,  in  several  of  the  counties  of  Northern  New 
York. 

**June  29,  1887,  larva  of  this  species  were  received  for  name  from 
Dr.  E.  L.  Sturtevant  of  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  which 
had  been  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  E.  Phelps  of  De  Kalb  Junction,  St.  Lawrence 
County.  When  the  package  was  opened  the  following  day,  one  of  the 
larva  had  already  inclosed  itself  in  its  cocoon.  It  is  believed  that 
this  is  the  earliest  recorded  date  of  larval  maturity.  The  following 
notice  taken  from  the  St  Lawrence  Republican  of  July  27,  1887,,  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  immense  number  in  which  the  worm  "  made  its 
appearance: 

"  Mr.  David  Page  of  Jerusalem  Corners,  in  this  town,  has  given  us  an 
account  of  a  remarkable  pest  of  worms  which  recently  Infested  his 
premises.  There  are  three  larch  or  tamarack  trees  growing  in  his 
door-yard.  About  July  seventh,  very  soon  after  the  extremely  hot  weather 
set  in,  a  few  worms  appeared  upon  them,  feeding  upon  the  leaves.  The 
next  day  they  had  doubled  in  number,  and  in  a  day  or  two  had  become  a 
countless  host,  completely  covering  the  trees,  so  that  the  end  of  the 
finger  could  not  be  placed  even  on  the  trunk  of  one  of  them  without 
touching  one  or  more  of  the  worms.  They  also  covered  apple  and  maple 
trees  and  shrubbery,  and  the  grass  beneath,  but  ate  nothing,  so  far  as 
could  be  discovered,  except  the  leaves  of  the  tamaracks.  They  swarmed 
upon  the  house  and  piazza,  and  it  became  necessary  to  sweep  them  from 
the  latter  every  few  minutes.  They  accumulated  in  little  windrows  along 
by  the  house.  The  countless  hordes  of  worms  became  an  object  of  great 
curiosity  and  interest  to  people  of  the  neighborhood,  and  Mr.  Page  and 
his  family  became  really  alarmed  as  to  the  result  of  this  invasion;  but  in 
scarcely  a  week  from  the  time  of  their  fli'st  appearance  they  disappeared 
as  rapidly  as  they  had  come,  and  in  a  day  or  two  none  of  them  were  to 
be  found.  The  tamaracks  were  left  as  bare  as  in  winter,  but  no  other 
signs  of  damage  were  visible.  Whether  the  worms  had  gone  into  the 
ground  or  what  had  become  of  them  seems  not  to  have  been  ascertained.' 

"  Other  examples  of  the  larva  and  two  of  the  cocoons  were  received  by 
the  State  Entomologist,  July  ninth,  from  Rev.  Henry  U.  Swinnerton,  of 
Cherry  Valley.  He  has  kindly  furnished,  on  request,  some  observations 
made  by  him,  extracts  from  which  are  herewith  given,  as  showing  inter- 
esting habits  of  migration,  etc.,  of  the  larvae,  when  occurring  on  isolated 
trees.     Under  date  of  July  ninth,  he  wrote: 

"  *  I  send  you  specimens  of  a  worm  that  has  appeared  in  considerable 
numbers  on  a  larch  tree  on  the  lawn  of  Mr.  Lansing,  my  neighbor.  They 
began  dropping  off  in  a  pattering  shower,  and  are  migrating  toward 
some  maples  not  far  off.' 

"Additional  particulars  of  the  migration  were  furnished  under  date  of 
July  twelfth: 

•  *  The  larch  saw-fly  worm  seems  to  have  disappeared,  and  within  a 
very  limited  distance  from  the  tree  from  which  they  started.  They 
crept  in  an  easterly  direction  diagonally  toward  the  street,  about  thirty 
feet  from  the  tree.     Several  maples  in  the  track  were  Invaded.  Salt 
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waa  strewn  on  the  flagstones  to  kill  them,  but  many  reached  the  maples 
outside.  I  do  not  find  that  a  single  one  crossed  the  road.  Where  they 
disappeared  to  I  can  not  imagine. 

"'I  know  of  but  four  larches  about  the  village  —  two  of  them  fine,  good- 
sized  trees.  Of  two  smaller  ones,  one  quite  small,  had  some  of  the 
worms  upon  it,  and  the  f(diage  shows  that  it  had  been  eaten,  but  only  a 
little.  The  other  is  embowered  among  maples,  and  does  not  seem  to  show 
any  in:^iry.  But  the  two  large  trees  are  very  much  stripped,  only  a  few 
of  the  lower  branches  retaining  any  foliage.  The  second  of  them  is  on 
Miss  Roseboom's  place.  ♦  ••••  «««« 
In  this  case,  also,  the  worms  crept  in  an  easterly  direction,  going  up  a 
pine,  some  hemlocks,  and  a  horse  chestnut  —  *  millions  of  them,*  as  I  am 
told.' 

"  *  I  had  a  mail  climb  both  the  larch  and  a  maple  at  Mr.  Lansing's  In 
search  of  the  saw-flies,  but  he  could  find  hardly  one.  We  then  began  to 
discover  apparently  dead  ones,  then  a  few  living  ones.  But  it  seemed 
surprising  that  so  few  should  be  discoverable.  Further  search  revealed 
more  living  ones  just  beneath  the  ground  and  among  the  moss  at 
the  roots  of  the  tree,  especially  under  the  larch.  Finally,  we  were  led  to 
conclude  that  the  brown  cocoons,  of  which  there  seemed  to  be  a  great 
number,  must  belong  to  them.' 

"  The  following  paragraph  from  the  Country  Gentleman  of  July  14,  1887, 

refers,  without  doubt,  to  the  operations  of  the  larch  saw-fly  larva. 

"  *  The  tamarack  trees  in  this  section  are  infested  with  multitudes  of 
rather  small,  green  worms  with  black  heads,  which  are  stripping  them  of 
their  foliage.—  Sharon  Centre.  N.  Y.,  July  8,  1887.' 

'^PerBonal  Observations  in  Hamilton  County, 

"  During  a  visit  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  Adirondack  region,  July 
fourteenth  to  August  fifth,  the  opportunity  was  offered  of  making  a  few 
observations  on  this  Insect.  The  season  at  this  time  was  too  far 
advanced  to  note  the  attack  either  at  its  commencement  or  its  height. 
All  of  the  larches  within  sight  of  the  stage  route  from  Newton's  Comers, 
at  the  foot  of  Lake  Pleasant,  to  Sageville  at  its  head,  a  distance  of  four 
miles,  had  been  almost  entirely  stripped  at  the  earliest  date  above  named. 
The  trees  of  this  species,  of  which  there  are  manj',  «ome  places  it 
being  the  prevailing  growth,  could  be  recognized  at  the  e>--*itest  distance 
from  which  they  could  be  seen  by  their  nakedness,  appearing  as  if  dead, 
which,  imdoubtedly  some  of  them  were,  as  the  result  of  previous  defolia- 
tion.    The  elevation  above  tide  of  Lake  Pleasant  is  1,800  feet. 

"  No  information  could  be  obtained  of  residents  of  the  time  when  the 
injury  to  the  larches  had  first  been  noticed.  To  many  it  seemed  quite 
new  when  their  attention  was,  at  this  time,  called  to  it,  although  it  might 
probably  have  been  observed  during  the  two  or  three  preceding  summers. 

"  Very  few  of  the  larvae  were  to  be  found  on  the  trees  on  the  nineteenth 
July,  and  as  most  of  these  were  apparently  but  about  half-grown,  and 
of  a  pale  green  color,  as  if  recently  molted,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
were  belated,  sickly,  or  parasitized  individuals  which  were  destined  not 
to  attain  maturity. 

"  Not  all  of  the  larches  in  the  vicinity  had  been  wholly  stripped.  A 
large  one  of  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  at  three  feet  from  the  ground 
and  reaching  upward  to  a  height  of  at  least  seventy  feet,  standing  alone 
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in  a  pastui-e  lot,  and  throwing  out  long  and  thick  branches,  had  Its  foliage 
less  than  one-half  eaten.  From  a  large  number  of  larches  of  a  moderate 
height  —  of  fifteen  feet  and  imder  —  that  were  entirely  free  from  harm,  it 
appeared  that  the  younger  trees  were  not  sought  by  the  parent  saw-fly  for 
oviposition.  Whenever  they  had  been  eaten,  they  were  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  larger  trees,  which,  having  been  stripped,  the  migrants  from 
them,  in  their  search  for  food,  may  have  been  able  to  ascend,  with 
difliculty,  in  small  numbers,  such  of  the  smaller  ones  as  chanced  to  be  in 
their  way.  The  tips  of  these  small  larches,  gave  no  evidence  of 
oviposition  in  them. 

"  In  August,  the  larches  observed  in  the  Lake  Pleasant  region  which, 
during  the  prcKieding  month,  had  been  entirely  denuded,  had  commenced 
to  put  forth  new  leaves.  This  was  probably  the  second  year's  defolia- 
tion of  many  of  the  trees.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  would  be  able  to 
sm-vive  the  repetition  of  the  injury  for  another  year.  In  Maine  and 
Canada,  where  the  insect  has  prevaihxl  quite  generally  since  1884,  the 
larches  over  large  areas  have  been  killed,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  foresters 
that  the  entire  loss  of  the  foliage  in  early  summer,  for  three  consecutive 
years,  proves  fatal  with  very  few  exceptions. 

"  The  addition  to  our  list  of  insect  pests  of  one  which  threatens  the 
ei^tire  destruction  of  a  tree  so  valuable  as  the  larch,  can  not  be  regarded 
otherwise  than  in  the  light  of  a  serious  calamity.  It  would  appear,  at 
the  present,  that  this  evil  is  destined  to  become  more  general  than  the 
destruction  of  the  spruce  (the  timber 'of  which  is  of  so  great  economic 
Importance  in  many  localities  in  Northern  New  York,  for  the  latter,  as 
yet,  is  but  a  local  (?)  disease,  and  may,  therefore,  prove,  when  satisfactorily 
accounted  for,  to  be  the  result  of  purely  local  causes.  There  Is  hardly  a 
doubt  but  that  the  range  of  this  new  pest  will  be  almost  co-extensive 
with  that  of  the  larch,  viz.,  over  a  large  portiOfn  of  the  northern  United 
States,  and  adjoining  British  possessions,  even  into  the  Arctic  region. 

"  The  wood  of  the  larch  is  given  by  Prof.  Sargent  as  *  heavy,  hard,  very 
strong,  dural  contact  with  the  soil;  preferred  and  largely  used  for  the 
upper  knees  of  vessels,  for  ship  timbers,  fence  posts,  telegraph  poles, 
railway  ties,  etc.*  L'Abbe  Provancher,  in  his  notice  of  the  larch  saw- 
fly,  above  cited,  in  which  he  regards  it  as  threatening  the  entire  disappear- 
ance of  this  precious  tree  of  the  Canadian  forests,  since  from  the  first 
notice  of  the  insect  in  America  in  1880,  it  had  already,  in  the  year  1885, 
spread  with  such  remarkable  rapidity  and  destructiveness,  that  *  from 
Halifax  to  Ottawa,  and  perhaps  even  beyond,  there  is  not  to  be  seen  in 
July  and  August  a  single  larch  having  its  foliage  intact,'  —  has  written  as 
follows  of  this  tree  and  its  value: 

"  *  It  is  known  that  this  tree  grows  in  wet  or  marshy  lands,  where  the 
soil  ordinarily  is  of  poor  quality.  Among  its  roots,  which  it  sends  out 
horizontally  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  there 
is  always  to  be  found,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  one  that  is  much  larger 
than  the  others.  It  is  often  said  that  this  tree  has  but  a  single  root,  the 
others  being  only  ramifications  of  it.  As  this  root  forms  a  slight  angle 
with  the  trunk,  and  as  the  wood  is  very  strong,  very  slightly  brittle,  and 
almost  free  from  decay,  it  is  the  prized  source  for  the  elbows  and  knees 
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that  enter  into  naval  confltructions.  In  addition  to  its  being  an 
excellent  fuel,  this  wood  is  also  desirable  for  a  multitude  of  uses,  as  for 
boat-bottoms,  joists  for  buildings,  fence-posts,  etc.  The  larch  forms  also  a 
very  handsome  ornamental  tree;  its  elliptical  cones  of  about  an  inch  in 
length,  of  a  beautiful  purplish- violet  shade,  and  ordinarily  a  great  number 
on  the  same  tree,  give  a  charming  effect,  when,  in  June,  they  join  them- 
selves to  the  delicate  foliage,  simulating  fringes  or  sparkling  bouquets  of 
«o  lively  a  green  that  the  sun  seems  powerless  to  change  it.  And,  besides 
the  graceful  picture  that  it  presents,  the  tree  perfumes  all  its  surroundings 
with  a  resinous  odor  which  is  most  agreeable. 

"Remedies. 

"  When  the  larch  occurs  as  isolated  trees  or  in  groups  of  moderate 
extent,  it  is  an  easy  task  to  save  its  foliage  from  destruction  by  the  saw- 
fly  larva.  The  attack  of  its  hosts  is  quickly  noticeable,  and  if  they  are 
then  shaken  or  beaten  from  the  branches  they  may  be  crushed  under  foot 
or  with  a  roller.  Of  those  that  may  escape  very  few  will  succeed  in 
ascending  the  trunk,  since  although  the  Nematus  larva  is  bountifully 
provided  with  legs,  having  twenty,  while  most  of  the  caterpillars  of 
butterflies  and  moths  have  but  sixteen,  yet  these  organs  are  not  developed 
to  the  extent  of  making  them  suitable  for  easy  climbing.  Or,  the  worms 
may  be  killed  by  spraying  the  foliage  with  Paris  green  or  London  purple 
in  water,  according  to  directions  so  often  given. 

*'  When  large  areas  of  the  larch  are  infested,  as  tamarack  swamps,  it 
will  be  useless  to  attempt  to  compete  with  the  enemy.  Its  destruction 
through  any  applications  that  might  be  made  would  be  altogether  too 
costly  to  warrant  the  outlay  required.  The  best  that  could  be  done  in 
such  cases  would  be  to  fell  the  trees  as  soon  as  it  is  noticed  that  they 
are  dead  or  doomed,  and  before  decay  has  impaired  their  value,  and  use 
them  for  some  of  the  many  piu-poses  for  whch  the  timber  is  available." 

The  prediction  thus  made  by  the  State  Entxmiologist,  four 
years  ago,  has  unfortunately  proved  true.  Throughout  the  entire 
wilderness  the  tamarack  has  been  destroyed.  Occasional  excep- 
tions may  be  seen  in  isolated  trees  standing  by  roadsides  or  in 
dooryards.  Here  and  there,  also,  are  groups  of  young  trees, 
mere  saplings,  which,  as  yet,  are  untouched,  noticeably  so  along 
the  hilly  road  between  Saranac  Village  and  Lake  Placid.  But,  in 
the  swamps,  on  the  low  grounds,  and  along  the  streams,  the 
natural  abode  of  the  species,  the  pest  has  done  its  fatal  work 
completely.  It  is  a  pity;  for  the  tamarack,  although  not  classed 
with  our  merchantable  species,  was  a  pleasing  feature  of  our 
Xorthern  woods,  with  its  graceful  fonn  and  peculiar  tint  of 
green.  In  fall,  the  rich  lemon  color  of  its  leaves  was  no  less 
attractive,  for  it  was  the  one  deciduous  conifer  of  our  Adiron- 
dack Forest 
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We  have  dwelt  on  this  matter  at  Bome  length,  not  because  an 
insect  blight  is  pertinent  to  this  report  —  it  being  within  the 
province  of  another  department  —  but  because  the  forest  condi- 
tions resulting  from  it  give  rise  to  an  important  question  in 
forest  management.  The  Legislature  wisely  enacted  that  this 
dead  timber  should  be  sold  and  the  revenue  from  it  applied  to 
the  purchase  of  forest  lands.  This  dead  tamarack  has  recently 
been  in  active  demand  for  railroad  ties,  fuel,  and  other  purposes. 
Furthermore,  it  should  be  cut,  whenever  a  sale  can  be  made,  not 
so  much  on  account  of  its  unsightly  appearance,  but  because  the 
removal  of  the  dry,  dead  timber,  lessens  the  danger  from  fire. 
Formerly  the  green  tamarack  swamps  interposed  an  effectual 
barrier  to  the  progress  of  a  forest  fire;  now  they  only  offer  fresh 
fuel  to  facilitate  its  progress.  If  this  dead  timber  were  sold  and 
removed  the  forest  would  be  vastly  improved,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  revenue  derived.  But  the  stupid,  senseless  clamor  has  been 
raised  that  not  a  tree  shall  be  cut.  Until  the  public  can  be 
better  educated  in  matters  pertaining  to  this  branch  of  forest 
management  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  any  other  policy. 

We  have  appended,  in  a  second  volume,  a  compendium  of  all 
the  laws  and  legislation  affecting  the  forests,  streams,  dams, 
roads,  railroads,  land-grants,  and  private  preserves  in  the  Adiron- 
dack Region,  from  the  beginning  of  the  State  to  the  present  time, 
covering  the  period  from  1774  to  1894.  The  need  of  such  a  volume 
for  a  reference  work  has  long  been  apparent.  We  trust  that  the 
members  of  your  honorable  body  will  also  find  it  a  valuable  aid 
in  matters  pertaining  to  Adirondack  legislation. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

fil\:ntis  g.  babcock, 
samuel  j.  tilden, 

CLARKSOX  C.  SCHUTLER, 
NATHAN  STRAUS, 
WILLIAM  R.  WEED, 

Commis&ioners. 
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Johnson,  Sir  John,  expedition  of  257 

Johnson,  Sir  William,  dream  of  180,  181 

K. 

Kayaderoeseras  Mountain  Range  240 

Patent  129 

Keene  Valley,  description  of   298,  807 

King  Park  200 

Eildare  Qub   193 

Kushaqua  Park    188 

L. 

Lake  Bonaparte  881 

Golden  812 

Honnedaga  888 

Luzerne  247 

Massawepie    827 

Placid  815 

Pleasant  888 

Tear  of  the  Qouds  818 

region  of  Northern  New  York  defined  242 

Lake  George  steamers,  route  via   272,  297 

Lakes  and  ponds,  altitudes  of  284 

Land  Commissioners,  Board  of   67 

gores  between  tracts  or  patents   120 

grants,  history  of  78-140 

grants,  map  of   76 

Patents   78-149 

sales  and  purchases  66,  72 

Lands  purchased,  list  of   70 

sold,  list  of  71,  72 

Larkin,  Anson  J.,  Firewarden,  report  of  :   28 

Lawrence  Tract  189 

Leases  of  State  land,  price  of   42 

Leases  made,  list  of   41 

Leasing' State  lands  40-48 

LeffertB  Tract   187 

Leonard,  A.  G.,  mentioned  188 

Le  Ray,  James  D.,  de  Chaumont    110 

Lewey  Lake  251 

Lewis,  George  W.,  Firewarden,  report  of   80 
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Lewis  and  Jefferson  Ck>untie8,  amount  of  timber  manufactured  in  217 

Ldntner,  Dr.  J.  A.,  State  Entomologist,  quoted   868-878 

List  of  officials,  Forest  Commission   48 

saw  mills,  with  annual  product  of  each  210-215 

Litchfield  Park  197 

Little  Moose  Lake  '  826 

Little  Tupper  Lake  288 

Livingston  Patent   187 

Localities,  altitudes  of   240 

Log  driving   209,  249,  844 

Long  Lake  261 

Loon  Lake   271 

Loomis,  Dr.  Alfred  L.,  cited  276 

Lots  purchased,  list  of   70 

sold,  list  of  71,  72 

Lott  &  Low's  Patent  145 

Lower  Saranao  Lake   274,  277 

Lumber,  amount  of,  sawed  in  1892  and  1898    210,  216 

Lumbered  forests,  area  of  7,  11 

Lumbering  operations  in  the  Adirondacks   7 

Lumber  statistics  210-217 

M. 

Macomb,  Major-General  Alexander,  mentioned   80 

Alexander,  proposal  to  purchase  lands  81,  82 

Macomb's  Purchase  79,  94 

McGormick,  Daniel,  associated  with  Alex.  Macomb   79 

McClary,  M.  E.,  recommends  erection  of  school-house  64,  65 

Marion  River,   owed  lands  along  255 

Marsh,  P.  J„  cancellation  of  State's  titie   59 

Meacham  Lake  825 

Mechanical  process  in  making  wood-pulp  220 

Merchantable  timber,  removal  of   207,  224 

Methods  of  lumbering  in  Northern  New  York   188,  184,  208,  258 

Meveigh,  William  B.,  Firewarden,  report  of  26,  27 

Middle  Saranac  Lake  280 

Mineral  deposits  241,  814 

Mineral  plains  in  St.  Tiawrence  county  881 

Mirror  Lake  815 

Money  collected  from  trespassers,  statement  of  87,  88 

Moose  Pond  Club   180 

Moose  River  Chain  824 

Moose  River  Tract   128 

Morehouse  Lake  Club   175 

Mountain  maple,  description  of  818 

Mountains,  altitudes  of  288 

Mountain  Park   201 

Region    240,  296 
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Firewardens,  Herkimer  County   61 

Lewis  County   51 

St.  Lawrence  County   51 

Saratoga  County   52 

Sullivan  County   62 

Ulster  County   58 

"Warren  County   68 

Washington  County   68 

Fi3h  hatcheries  268 

Flower,  Governor  Boswell  P.,  plan  for  acquiring  forest  land   10 

Flume  of  the  Opalescent  River   818 

in  Wilmington  Notch  818 

Forest  and  Park  225 

Forest  Commission,  powers  and  duties  of   46 

newly  appointed   47 

Forest  Commissioners,  list  of   47 

Forest  fires  21, 183,  184 

causes  of  ^   84 

damages  from   88 

rules  for  prevention  of   47 

summary  of  causes   84 

total  of  acres  burned  over   88 

Forest  revenues   16 

Home  ,196 

Preservation       6 

Forest  Preserve,  area  by  counties   8 

total  area  of   '8 

taxation  for  erection  of  school-houses   61 

Forests,  sanitary  benefits  of  276 

Forestry  movement   22 

instruction  in   47 

Fonda,  Johnstown  and  Gloversville  Railroad  888 

Forked  Lake,  description  of  260 

Foster,  Nathaniel,  story  of    102 

Franklin  and  Clinton  Counties,  amount  of  timber  manufactured  in  217 

Fulton  Chain  of  Lakes  819-825 

Fulton,  Robert,  exploration  of  water  routes  819 

Future  timber  supply   6 

Francis,  Governor  John  Brown,  attempted  settlement  by  105 

G. 

"  G  "  Lake  Preserve  199 

Geological  formation  of  Northern  New  York  240 

Glacial  moraine  near  Blue  Mountain  Lake  253 

Glen  and  Yates  Patent    185,  187 

Glen,  Bleecker  and  Lansing  Patent   188,  184 

Glens  Falls  District,  amount  of  lumber  manufactured  in  217 

Gold  bearing  deposits  near  Northville   241 
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Qold  miniDg  in  Hamilton  Ck>unt7  241 

Gores  between  townships  120 

(Gospel,  School  and  Literature  Lots   148 

Granshue  Club   196 

Grave  of  John  Brown,  at  North  Elba  814 

Great  Forest,  boundaries  of  defined  280 

Guides,  Adirondack   848-866 

H. 

Haberstro,  Philip  L.,  mentioned   86 

HadleyAct   69 

Hall,  Albert,  cancellation  of  State's  title   67 

Hall  and  Patton  Preserve  200 

Hammond,  S.  H.,  quoted   826 

Hamilton  Park  Club   199 

Hardwood,  annual  consumption  of   217 

Hardwood,  timber,  removal  of    S09 

Hasenclever's  Patent   146 

Havens,  John  W.^  cancellation  of  State's  title   67 

Hawley,  R.  K.,  cancellation  of  State's  title   67 

Headley,  J.  T.,  quoted  279 

Health,  effect  of  forests  on  276 

Hemlock,  annual  consumption  of  217 

Hendrick,  King,  chief  of  the  Mohawks   180 

Hendrick  Spring   262,  889 

Herkimer  and  Fulton  Counties,  amount  of  lumber  manufactured  in  217 

Herreshoff,  Charles  Frederick,  story  of   101,  820 

Highest  mountains,  table  of  808 

Hoffman  Patent     141 

Hollywood  aub  201 

Hotel  property  in  the  Adirondacks   9 

Hough,  Dr.  Franklin  B.,  quoted     94,  96,  98,  114 

Hudson  Watershed   7,  18,  242,  248 

Hurlbut,  William  S.,  Firewarden,  report  of   82 

Hyde  Township   141 

1. 

Improved  lands,  area  of   7 

Indian  clearing  in  Hamilton  County   262 

Indian  deeds  of  Adirondac  tracts   129,  186,  141 

Indian  Head,  at  Lower  Ausable  Pond   801 

Lake  260 

Pass   810 

Incendiary  fires  in  the  forest   27,  262 

Indigenous  trees  of  New  York  244 

Inman's  Triangle   99 

Insects,  destruction  of  trees  by   867-87S 

Instruction  in  forestry   47 
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Sabattis,  Mitchell,  old  Indian  guide  268 

Sabele,  the  Indian  hermit    250 

Sales  of  land  outside  the  Park  66-72 

of  dead  timber  recommended  874 

Sanitary  influence  of  forest  on  pulmonary  diseases  274 

Sanitarium  at  Saranac  Lake  274 

Santa  CJlara  Preserve   198 

Santanoni  Park     178 

Sar-agh-to-ga  Patent   129 

Saratoga  and  Sacketts  Harbor  Railroad  lands   128 

Saranac  Qub   186-187,  281 

River,  obstruction  in   279 

Sargent,  Prof.  C.  S.,  quoted  369 

St.  Johns  in  the  Wilderness,  chapel  of  269 

St.  Lawrence  District,  amount  of  lumber  manufactured  in  217 

St.  Regis  Lakes   268,  269 

Saw-fly,  destruction  of  tamarack  by   868,  878 

Saw-miU  statistics  210,  217- 

Scattered  condition  of  State  lands   158 

Schedule  of  lands  sold   71 

of  lands  bought   70 

School  building  at  Brighton,  taxation  for   68 

in  Duane,  taxation  for   65 

at  Long  Lake,  taxation  for   62 

School  houses,  application  for  erection  of  61-66 

School  and  Qospel  Lands   148 

Schroon  Lake  248 

Range  of  Mountains  240 

River   842 

origin  of  name  248 

Settlement  at  Long  Lirice  262 

Seven  Chain  Lakes  :  261 

Shaw,  Rev.  Robert,  letter  of   62 

Sheehan,  Daniel,  Firewarden,  report  of   29 

Sheley,  C.  H.,  Firewarden,  report  of   29 

Signature  of  King  Hendrick  to  Indian  deed   186 

Sims,  Jeptha  R.,  quoted  181 

Sloan,  Loren  W. ,  cancellation  of  State's  title   59 

Smith,  David,  story  of  291 

Smith,  Frank  G.,  mentioned   188 

Smith,  Mrs.  Hugh  M.,  Flora  of  Honnedaga  Lake,  by  156 

Smith's  Lake   290 

Snowy  Mountain  250 

Source  of  Hudson  River  813 

Species  cut  by  lumbermen  in  the  Adirondacks  208 

used  in  various  manufactures  218 

Spruce,  annual  consumption  of  216 

Spruce  blight  in  the  Adirondacks  868 
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Spxnce  timber   8,  11,  18 

Star  Lake  880 

State  land  grants,  list  of   78 

State  lands,  scattered  condition  of   68 

Stage  Line,  Blue  Mountain  248 

Statistics  showing  amount  of  lumber  cut   210-217 

Stanton,  Samuel,  cancellation  of  State's  title   57 

Stevens,  W.  H.,  quoted   106 

Stone,  William  L.,  quoted     182 

Stony  Creek   265 

Stony  Creek  Ponds  282 

Street,  Alfred  B.,  quoted  2»7,  804,  812 

Sturtevant,  Dr.  E.  L.,  quoted  870 

Suits  instituted  for  trespass  85,  86 

Sumner  Park   173 

Summary  of  forest  fires   88 

Sundry  tracts,  list  of   147 

Suppression  of  trespasses   88 

Sylvester,  Nathaniel  Bartlett,  quoted  04,  101,  104,  111,  204,  295,  814 

T. 

Table  of  altitudes   288-289 

Tamarack  blight  in  the  Adirondacks  868 

remedies  for  878 

Tax' sales  and  tax  laws     56 

Taxation  of  Forest  Preserve  for  erection  of  school-houses   61 

Tawhawus,  origin  of  name   806 

Timber,  annual  consumption  of,  in  the  Adirondack  forests  207 

average  amount  per  acre   12 

rights  reserved  in  sale  of  lands   18 

thieves,  arrest  and  conviction  of   86 

Tormey,  Michael,  report  of  28-25 

Totten  and  Crossfleld  Purchase   114-128 

list  of  original  patentees   118 

list  of  Patents  from  the  State  122 

Totten  and  Crossfield,  petition  of  114 

Indian  grant  to   115-118 

Town  and  Township,  difference  in  meaning  of  75,  192 

Thomas,  A.  H.,  mentioned   181 

Thurman's  Road  Patent   188 

Tracts  and  Patents,  containing  the  Forest  Preserve  78,  149 

list  of  77,  78 

map  of   76 

Trap  dyke  at  Lake  Colden  812 

Trees  of  the  Adirondacks  244 

Tree  planting  808 

Trees  used  in  various  manufactures   218 

indigenous  to  New  York   244 
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Trespafls  notioes  on  private  PreeerveB   288 

Trefipasses  on  State  lands  85-89 

total  amount  collected  for   88 

Trudeau,  Dr.  E.  L.,  cited  376 

Tryon»  Emmett  W.,  Firewarden,  report  of   26 

Tyler,  Abner,  letter  of   68 

Twitchell  Lake    826 

U. 

Unexpended  balance  of  appropriation  48,  44 

Upper  Saranac  Lake  265 

Upper  Saranac  Association   181 

Utowana  Lake   256 

V. 

Vilas  Game  and  Fish  Preserve   190 

Villages  in  Adirondack  Forest   9 

Vrooman's  Patent   140 

w. 

Ward,  Dr.  Samuel  B.,  quoted  181 

Wallace,  E.  R.,  cited  282 

Warren  County,  list  of  firewardens  in   58 

Washington  County,  list  of  firewardens  in   58 

Water  surface,  area  of   9 

Water  supply  of  rivers  and  canals   6 

Watson,  James  Talcott,  story  of  118 

Watson's  Triangle   112-114 

Watson,  Winslow  C„  quoted  121 

Wawarsing  Club  202 

Weeks,  James  F.,  quoted  159 

Wells,  J.  F.,  School  Commissioner,  mentioned   64 

West  Canada  Lakes   885 

Webb,  Dr.  William  S.,  mentioned   186 

Whaling,  John,  Firewarden,  report  of   80 

Whiteface  Mountain,  ascent  of  816 

Wilmurtaub   176-178 

Wilmington  Notch,  description  of  817 

Wild  meadows  in  the  Great  Forest  262 

WindfaU  at  Cedar  River   261 

of  1846,  in  St.  Lawrence  County  828 

Winnisook  Club   208 

Woodhull  Lakes  882 

Wood-pulp,  amount  of  timber  consumed  228 

chemical  process  224 

mechanical  process  220 

manufacture  of  219 

World's  Fair,  appropriation  for   16 
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